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PEEEACE 


The estimation in which Brugscli-Bey’s ‘ History of 
Egypt under the Pharaohs ’ is held, and the continuously 
increasing demand for it, have induced the publisher 
to bring out a cheaper and more convenient edition. 
While presenting this to the public in one volume 
instead of two, the greatest care has been taken that, 
in condensing the Author’s style, all the original in- 
formation should be retained. 

The only omissions made in this edition have been 
that of the essay on ‘The Exodus and the Egyptian 
Monuments,’ the discovery of the site of Pitkom 
having proved the Author’s theory to be no longer 
tenable, and the transcription of the Tablet of 
Usertsen HI., which is not given because a trans- 
literation without the hieroglyphs would be absolutely 
useless. 

The much-vexed question of the nationality of the 
Bubastites has, so far as possible, been accommodated 
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to Brugsch-Bey’s present views witliouf altering the 
tenor of tlie chapter. It is a well-known tact tliat the 
learned Author has, since writing his History, consider- 
ably modified his opinion concerning their Assyrian 
origin. 

At the same time tlie whole text has been subjected 
to a thorough revision, and, where necessary, has 
been corrected in conformity with the most recent dis- 
coveries in Egyptological science. A special notice of 
the ‘ Royal Mummies of Deir-el-Bahari,’ and also of 
the ‘ find ’ in February of this present year, has been 
added, as well as new Maps and a complete list of the 
Hiaraonic Kings, with their Cartouches. 

With regard to the transliteration of the Egyptian 
names, I have adopted that which appears to me to be 
most in accordance with our English alphabet, and 
which receives the sanction of such authorities as 
Lepsius, Brugsch, and Renouf. The system of dotted 
letters — e.g. a, h, k, t, s —though useful for those who are 
able to read hieroglyphs, is liable to mislead the general 
reader ; it has therefore not been considered advisable 
to use such letters in this work. The only exception is 
in the case of the t\ which is always pronounced like 
ch in chip, e.g. 

T’efab = Ciiefab ; 

Pai-net’em = Pai-nechem. 
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Most gratefully do I acknowledge the generous 
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edition lie has given me the benefit of his constant help 
and advice, and, though ill able to spare the time, has 
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press. 
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HISTOBY OF EGYPT. 


GHAPTEE I. 

IN TROD UOTORY. 

Ii is the purpose of this work to collect what the 
monuments and hooks tell of the history of that most 
remarkable land and people on the favoured banks of 
the Nile, beginning with the first native king, Meua.yin 
spite of all that has perished, never to be recovered, 
the last thirty years have brought to light an extra- 
ordinary and almost unexpected wealth of new dis- 
coveries. A walk through the rooms of the Egyptian 
Museum at Gizeh brings us at each step to monuments 
of the most remote ages, and there, there may be seen an 
unbroken series of new witnesses of the old time, raised 
out of the earth into the light of day, to give informa- 
tion about the long-vanished past, whose starting-point 
can. no longer be reached even by the remotest stages 
in the ordinary historical measurement of time. 

The Tablets of Saqqarah and Abydos, both contain- 
ing a selection' of Egyptian monarchs from the first 
Pharaoh Mena onwards, give the most authentic evi- 
dence, now no longer to be doubted, that the primeval 

B 
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ancestors of the Egyptian dynasties, the Pharaohs of 
Memphis, must he recognised as real historical per- 
sonages, and that King llaiuses II. (about 1550 b.c.), 
the Sesostris of the Greek fabulous history, was preceded 
by at least seventy-six authentic sovereigns. What 
conquests the growing knowledge of the old Egyptian 
language and writing has won for historical research is 
host shown by the numerous writings of distinguished 
men of science, amongst which are the works of real 
genius by the Viscount E. de Kouge on the irruption of 
the Mediterranean peoples into Egypt in the times of 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties, and the in- 
valuable contributions which M. Ghabas, of Chalons, 
has made towards a knowledge of the same reigns. In 
sixcy centuries the old Egyptian race has undergone but 
little change ; it still preserves those distinctive features 
of physiognomy, and those peculiarities of manners and 
customs, which have been handed down to us by the 
united testimony of the monuments and the accounts of 
classical writers, as the hereditary characteristics of 
this people. 

Historical researches concerning a race of mankind 
are inseparably connected with the momentous enquiry 
after their primeval home. The sciences of ethnology 
and comparative philology must be taken into con- 
sideration to determine, even though it be but approxi- 
mately, the origin of nations and the directions in which 
they have migrated. Suffice it to say, however, that, 
according to ethnology , the Egyptians appear to form a 
third branch of the Caucasian race, the family called 
Cushite ; and this much may be regarded as certain, 
that in the earliest ages of humanity, far beyond all 
historical remembrance, the Egyptians, for reasons un- 
known to us, left the soil of their early home, took 
their way towards the setting sun, and dually crossed 
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that bridge of nations the Isthmus of Suez, to find a 
new fatherland on the banks of the Nile. 

Comparative philology, in its turn, gives powerful 
support to this hypothesis, for the primitive roots and 
the essential elements of the Egyptian grammar point 
to such an intimate connection with the Indo-Germanic 
and Semitic languages, that it is almost impossible to 
mistake the close relations which formerly prevailed 
between them. According to Greek tradition the pri- 
mitive abode of the Egyptian people is to be sought 
in Ethiopia, and the honour of founding their civi- 
lisation should be given to a band of priests from 
Meroe. Descending the Nile, they are supposed to have 
settled near the later city of Thebes, and to have esta- 
blished the first State with a theocratic form of govern- 
ment. 

But it is not to Ethiopian priests that the Egyptian 
empire owes its origin, its form of government, and its 
high civilisation ; much rather was it the Egyptians 
themselves that first ascended the river to found in 
Ethiopia temples, cities, and fortified places, and to 
diffuse the blessings of a civilised state among the rude 
dark-coloured population. 

Supposing, for a moment, that Egypt had owed her 
civil and social development to Ethiopia, nothing would 
be more probable than the presumption of our finding 
monuments of the greatest antiquity in that primitive 
home of the Egyptians, while in going down the river 
we ought to light only upon monuments of a later age. 
Strange to say, the whole number of the buildings in 
stone, as yet known and examined, which were erected 
on both sides of the river by Egyptian and Ethiopian 
kings, furnish the incontrovertible proof, that the long 
series of temples, cities, sepulchres, and monuments in 
general, exhibit a distinct chronological order, of which 
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the startins-poiuL is found in the Pyramids, at the up ex 
of llu* Delta. 

Tiie Egyptians themselves held the belief that they 
were the original inhabitants of the laud. The fertile 
valley of the Nile formed in their opinion the heart and 
centre of the whole world. To the west of it dwelt the 
groups of tribes which bore the general name of Bibu 
or Libu, the ancestors of those Libyans who, inhabiting 
the northern coasts of Africa, extended their abodes 
eastward as far as the Canopic branch of the Nile. 
From the evidence of the monuments they belonged to 
a light-coloured race, with blue eyes and blond or red 
hair . It is a noteworthy phenomenon that as early as 
the Fourth Dynasty members of this race wandered 
into Egypt to display their dexterity as dancers, com- 
batants, and gymnasts in the public games. 

The great mixture of tribes who had their homes in 
the wide regions of the Upper Nile — near Syene — have 
on the monuments the common name of Nahasu. From 
the representations of them we recognise the ancestors 
of the negro race. Eastwards, across the Isthmus of 
Suez, were the people of that great nation which the 
Egyptians designated by the name of Aamu. These 
were the Pagans, the Kaffirs, or ‘ infidels ’ of their time. 
In the coloured representations they are distinguished 
chiefly by their yellow or yellowish-brown complexion, 
while their dress has sometimes a great simplicity, but 
sometimes shows a taste for splendour and richness in 
the choiceness of cut and the variegated patterns woven 
intone fabric. In these Aamu scientific research has 
sinefe perceived the representatives of the great Semitic 
family of nations. Moreover it is a fact established be- 
yond dispute, that even in the most glorious times of 
the Egyptian monarchy the Aamu were settled as perma- 
nent inhabitants in the neighbourhood of the present 
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lake Menzaleh, where many places formerly bore un- 
mistakably Semitic names. 

The most remarkable nations among them who ap- 
pear iu the comse of Egyptian history as commanding 
respect by their character and their deeds are the 
Eheta, the Kliar (or Klial), and the Ruten (or Luten). 

Egypt is designated in the old inscriptions, and by 
the later Christian Egyptians, by a word signifying 
‘ the black land,’ and which is read in the Egyptian 
language Kamit. The ancients had early remarked 
that the soil was distinguished by its very dark 
cokmr, and certainly this peculiarity suggested to the 
old Egyptians the name of the black land. This 
receives a further corroboration from the fact that the 
neighbouring region of the Arabian desert bore the 
name of Tesherit, or ‘the red land.’ On countless 
occasions the king is mentioned as ‘the lord of the 
black country and of the red country,’ in order to 
show that his rule extended over cultivated and un- 
cultivated Egypt in the wider sense of the word. The 
Egyptians called themselves simply the people of the 
black land (Kamit), and the inscriptions have handed 
down to us -no further distinctive appellation. 

But a number of other names recorded on the monu- 
ments designate this same land of Egypt in special 
mann ers. Amongst the oldest is unquestionably Ta- 
mera, which seems to have meant ‘ the country of the 
inundation.’ Others alluded to Egypt poetically. 
Am ong these are the following : the laud of the sy co- 
more ; the land of the olive ; the laud of the Holy Eye; 
the land of the sixth day of the moon (intercalary day). 
The explanation of many of these names can only be 
sought in those writings of the ancient Egyptians which 
relate to the doctrine of 'divine things and to the 
legends of the gods. The Hebrews gave the land the 
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name of iIiztoi/n\ the Assyrians, Aluzut", the Pcisians, 
Mndt'aya. At the basis of all these designations there 
lies an original form, which consisted of the three letters 
if — z — r. 

Ancient Egypt, commonly called ‘ the double land,’ 
consinted of two great divisions, the land of the South 
and the land of the North. The first corresponds to 
that part of Egypt which we now know as Upper 
Egypt, and which the Arabs down to the present day 
call Sahid. Upper Egypt began on the south at the 
ivory-island city of Elephantine, which lay opposite to 
Syene, the modern trading town of AswGn. Its northern 
boundary reached to the neighbourhood of Memphis. 
Lower Egypt comprehended the remainder : the Bahari. 
of the Arabs, the Delta of the Greeks. The chief divi- 
sion of Egypt, which, according to sacred tradition, 
was referred back to the time of the god-kings, explains 
the name of ‘ double country,’ especially in the title of 
the kings, and enables us to see clearly the grounds 
of the opposition by which the sovereignty of live south 
was committed to the god Set, and that of the north to 
Horus, the son of Osiris. 

Following tradition, every king, on the day of his 
solemn coronation — which was distinct from the day 
of his receiving the kingdom in his father’s lifetime or 
on the death of his predecessor — ’received as his chief 
insignia two crowns, of which the white upper one 
symbolised his sovereignty over the South, the red 
lower one his dominion over the North. 

The land of Egypt resembles a narrow girdle, di- 
vided in the midst by a stream of water, and hemmed 
in on both sides by long chains of mountains. On the 
right side of the river the Arabian hills accompany the 
stream for its whole length; on the western Bide, 
the low lulls of the Libyan, desert extend in the same 
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direction with the river from south to north up to the 
shore of the Mediterranean. Sea. The river itself was 
designated by the Greeks and Homans by the name of 
Neilos (6 IVelXo?) or Nilus. Although this word is 
still retained in the Arabic language as Nil, with the 
special meaning of 5 inundation,’ its origin is not to be 
sought in the old Egyptian language ; but, as has been 
lately suggested with great probability, it should be 
derived from the Semitic word Nahar or Nahal, which 
has the general signification of 4 river.’ From its bifur- 
cation south of the ancient city of Memphis, the river 
parted into three great arms, which watered the Lower 
Egyptian flat lands which spread out in the shape of 
the Greek letter A (Delta), and, with four smaller arms, 
formed the seven famous mouths of the Nile. 

The land on both sides of the river was divided 
from the earliest times into districts called Nomes. 
This division is to be found on the monuments of the 
Fourth Dynasty, where some are mentioned by name 
with their chief towns. Thirty centuries later the same 
districts appear on Ptolemaic and Homan monuments 
arranged in regular and detailed tables, which separate 
the upper and lower country by a clear division. 
Upper Egypt contained 22, Lower Egypt 20, and 
these the native language designated sometimes by 
the word Sep or Hesep, sometimes by the word 
Tasli. According to the account given in a papyrus, 
the older division into 36 districts rests on a particular 
view, which connected the terrestrial partition into 
nomes with the 36 ruling houses of the heavens in 
astrology. Each district had its own capital, which 
was the seat of the governor for the time being, 
whose office and dignity passed by inheritance, accord- 
ing to the old Egyptian laws, from the father to the 
eldest grandson on the mother’s side, and formed like- 
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wise the central point of the particular cult of the 
district. 

From the sacred lists of the nomes we learn the 
names of the temple of the chief deity, of the priests 
and priestesses, of the sacred trees, and also the names 
of the town-harbour of the holy canal, the cultivated 
land and the land which was only fruitful during the 
inundation, and much other information. Tims we 
can form the most exact pic Lure of Egyptian agri- 
cultural life in all its details. The several districts 
were separated from each other by boundary stones, 
and the authorities took the greatest pains in attending 
to the measurement of the lands, to the making of 
canals, and the inspection of the dikes. It happened 
very often that the inhabitants of one district threatened 
an attack on the occupants of another, which not in- 
frequently broke out into a violent struggle, requiring 
the whole armed power of the king to extinguish. 

The disastrous results of such feuds sometimes 
affected even the whole dynasty, the reigning family 
being displaced by the conqueror. Hence arose those 
changes of dynasty and different names of the capitals 
of nomes which we find in Manetlio’s ‘ Book of the 
Kings.’ Three districts, however, throughout the course 
°f Egyptian history maintained the reputation of being 
the seats of national government: in Lower Egypt, 
Memphis and Heliopolis; in Upper Egypt, Thebes. 
The ancient inhabitants, like their descendants, were 
chiefly an agricultural people. The walls of the sepul- 
chral chapels are covered with thousands of bas-reliefs 
and their explanatory inscriptions, which preserve the 
most abundant disclosures respecting the labours of 
the field and the rearing of cattle as practised by them. 
On festivals the Pharaohs themselves sailed along the 
saefed river in their gorgeous royal ship, to perform 
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mystic rites in special honour of agriculture. The 
priests regarded the plough as a most sacred imple- 
ment, and held that the highest happiness of man, after 
the completion of his pilgrimage here below, would 
consist in tilling the Elysian fields, in feeding and tend- 
ing his cattle, and navigating the breezy water of the 
other world in slender skiffs. 

The husbandman, the shepherd, and the boatman 
were, in fact, the first founders of that advanced 
civilisation which flourished in the Nile valley. 

Some writers regard the Egyptians as a reflective, 
serious, and reserved people, very religious, occupied 
only with the other world, and caring nothing or very 
little about this lower life. But is it possible that such 
a country and such a climate could have produced a race 
of living mummies and of sad philosophers, a people 
who only regarded this life as a burthen to be thrown 
off as soon as possible ? Not No people could be gayer, 
more lively, of more childlike simplicity, than those old 
Egyptians, who loved life with all their hearts, and 
found the deepest joy in them veiy existence. Ear 
from longing for death, they addressed to the host of 
the holy gods the prayer to preserve and lengthen 
life, if possible, to the ‘most perfect old age of 110 
years.’ The song and dance and flowing cup, cheerful 
excursions to the meadows and papyrus marshes — to 
hunt with bow and arrow or throw-stick, or to fish 
with spear and hook — were the recreation of the nobler 
classes after work was done. 

In connection with this merry disposition, hu- 
morous jests and lively sallies of wit, often passing the 
bounds of decorum, characterised the people from age 
to age. 

From a very early period stone was wrought ac- 
cording to the rules of an advanced skill ; and metals 
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— gold, silver, copper, and iron — ■'were melted and 
wrought into works of art or tools ; wood, leather, 
glass, flax, and even rushes were all in daily use, and 
on the potter’s wheel vessels were formed from the 
Nile mud and baked in the furnace. Sculptors and 
painters too found profitable work among the wealthy 
patrons of art at the court of the Pharaohs. 

The noble class (suten rekh) of the Egyptian 
people derived their origin chiefly from the royal 
house; to them were committed the offices of the 
court. They held as their hereditary possessions vil- 
lages and tracts of land, with the labouring people 
thereto belonging, bands of servants, and numerous 
herds of cattle. To their memory, after their decease, 
were dedicated those splendid tombs the remains of 
which are on the Libyan desert or in the caverns of 
the Egyptian hills. 

Ambition and arrogant pride formed a remarkable 
feature in tbe spirit of the old dwellers on the Nile ; yet 
in the schools the poor scribe’s child sat on the same 
bench beside the offspring of the rich, and the masters 
knew how by timely words to goad on the laggards by 
holding out to them the rewards which awaited rich 
and poor alike. Many a monument consecrated to the 
memory of some nobleman gone to his long home, who 
during life had held high rank at the court of Pharaoh, 
is decorated with the simple but laudatory inscription, 
‘His ancestors were unknown people.’ Above all 
things they esteemed justice, and virtue had the highest 
value in their eyes. The law which ordered them— 
‘to pray to the gods, to honour the dead; to give 
bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothing to 
the naked ’—reveals to ns one of the finest qualities of 
old Egyptian character— pity towards the unfortunate, 
lhe forty-two commandments of them religion, which 
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are contained in the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ are not in- 
ferior to the precepts of Christianity ; and in reading 
the old inscriptions concerning moa-ality we axe 
tempted to believe that Moses modelled his teachings 
on the patterns given by those old sages. 

They were not free, however, from vices and fail- 
ings. Hatred, envy, cunning, intrigue, combined with 
an overweening sentiment of pride, contradiction, and 
perversity, added to avarice and cruelty — such is the 
long series of those hereditary faults which -history 
reveals to us among the Egyptians by innumerable 
examples. 

Nor did the rule of the Pharaohs open to the in- 
habitants of the land the gates of a terrestrial para- 
dise. The people suffered and endured under the 
blows of their oppressors, and the stick quickened the 
despatch of business between the peasant and the tax- 
gatherer. We need but glance at the gigantic masses 
of the Pyramids; they tell more emphatically than 
living speech or written words of the miseries of a 
whole population, which was condemned to erect these 
everlasting monuments of Pharaonic vanity : and when, 
thirty centuries later, Herodotus visited the Pj'ramids 
of Gizeh, the Egyptians told liim of the imprecations 
wrung from their unhappy forefathers during the erec- 
tion of those monuments. 

The Egyptians were as enquiring as ourselves about 
prehistoric times, but with this difference, that for them 
primeval history was concerned but little with the _ 
people and much more with the fame of their kings. 
Their enquiries were directed to the names and genealo- 
gies of the princes who ruled the land before the 
first authentic king, Mena. As they could not discover 
from their monuments any records of their land before 
the Pharaoh Mena mounted the throne, their imagine 
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tion supposed three ages which followed one another, 
till Mena placed the double crown upon his head. 
During the first a dynasty of the gods reigned in the 
land, followed by the age of the demi-gods, while the 
dynasty of the mysterious Manes closed the prehistoric 
time. 

The theology of their priests filled up these ages 
with heavenly persons and names. The calculations 
of the courses of the stars, based on the cycle of the 
risings of Sothis (the Dog Star), gave the numbers 
which were added as regnal years to the names of 
these imaginary sovereigns. As the priests of various 
cities differed in their doctrines concerning the nature 
of the gods and their connection with earthly things it 
is not surprising that the lists of the prehistoric dynas- 
ties contained different names and numbers, according 
to the respective origin of each. 

Subjoined are the names of the divine Icings of the 
first age, first in the Theban order and then according 
to the Memphite. 


The Dynasty oj? tiie Gobs. 


I. According to the Theban Doctrine. 


1. Amen-Ra, ‘ the King of the Gods ' . 

2. Mentii, his son , 

3. Shu, son of Ra 

4. Seb, son of Shu 

5. Osiris, son of Seb . , ' 

G- Horus, son of Osiris 


Zous 

Mars 

Agathodsamon 

Saturn 

Dionysos 

Hemes 


H. According to the Afcmphite Doctrine . 


1. Plab, ‘the Rather of the Gods’ (the 

Architect of the World) . 

2. Ra, son of Ptah (Eire— Existent Being 

— the Present) 

3. Shu, his son (the Air) . 

4. Seb, his son (the Earth) . , ‘ 


Hepbaistos 

Sol (the Sun) 

Agatliodsenvon 

Saturn 
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5. Osiris, his son (Water Being tlmt 1ms 

existed— the Past) .... Dionysos 
G. Fiet, son of Sob (the Annihilation of 

Boing) Typhon 

7. Horus, son' of Osiris (the Coining into 

Being -the Future) .... Hermes 


Thus Ptah of Memphis, whom the inscriptions 
honour with the title of ‘father of the gods,’ is the 
Architect, in the highest sense of the word. This is at 
once indicated by his name, for Ptah, in the Egyptian 
language, signifies ‘ architect.’ There are inscriptions 
which throw light on the sacred attributes of this 
Architect of the Universe. The following texts, on the 
walls of the temple of Denderah, call the god ‘the 
chief of the society of the gods, who created all Being.’ 
‘All things came into existence after he existed.’ * He is 
the lord of truth and king of the gods.’ At Philos it is 
said ‘ he who created all being, who formed men and 
gods with his own hands ; ’ and again, ‘ he is the father 
of beginnings, who created the egg of the sun and 
of the moon,’ and is ‘the father of all the gods, 
the first existing.’ He is ‘ God the creator, who was 
before the creation of the universe, his own exclusive 
work.’ 

Ea, the Sun, his successor, according 'to the 
Memphite doctrine, is invoked in several sacred hymns 
as ‘the son of Ptah.’ In different localities he bears 
the double names of Khnem-Ea, Amen-Ea, and in 
another deeply mystic sense he is the divine form of 
existence. He is ‘that which is to-day — the present;’ 
his son and successor, Shu, is identical with wind or 
air. The divine Seb, who in the temple of Esneh is 
called the son of Shu, represents the earth, and is iden- 
tical with the Greek Kronos. 

To his son Osiris — the divinity adored in nearly all 
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parts of the laud— the Egyptian priests assigned the 
particular meaning of Water. According to a deeper 
conception they believed that they recognised in him 
the symbol of completed existence ; for lie is that which 
was yesterday — the past. There is no need to dwell 
here upon the hostile divinity, his brother Set. Next to 
him conies the god of light, Horus, the son of Osiris 
and his divine wife, Isis. He symbolises the return of 
the new life, that which will be to-morrow — the future 
— the being born again in the eternal cycle of earthly 
phenome na . Such is Horus, the primeval form and 
type of every royal successor of the Pharaohs, just as 
Ea represented the reigning, Osiris the deceased king. 
A myth spun out to great length about Horus, whom 
Isis by her mysterious magical arts awakens to life from 
the dead Osiris in the form of a child, tells of the com- 
bat of the youth and his companions with Set, the 
brother and murderer of his father, of the final victory 
of the god of light over Set, the prince of darkness and 
of eternal conflict and annihilation, and of the exalta- 
tion of the young king Horus on the undivided throne 
of his father Osiris. 

Frequent mention is made in the old records of 
the royal gods, as of real personages. Besides the nam e 
of their dynasty they have a second name of honour, 
and, just like the Pharaohs, they bear respectively the 
authentic title under which the god Tehuti, the sacred 
scribe of the gods, registered each of them in the ‘ Book 
of the Kings, 5 at the command of the Sun god, Ea. They 
have their individual history, which the scribes wrote 
down in the temple books ■, they married royal brides, 
and begat a very numerous posterity. 

The monuments say little about those monarchs 
designated by Manetho as the Dynasties of the Demi- 
gods and Manes, nor is there in the Turin Papyrus the 
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slightest intelligible information about them, though 
it is possible that they arc all included under the general 
name of Hor-Shesu. It must, however, be granted 
that Egypt had really a life before the historic age, but 
that the monuments — apart from the myths — contain 
nothing about the condition of the land in those prime- 
val times. All that can be allowed is that Egypt’s pre- 
historic age must of necessity correspond to the time 
of the first development of society and the dawn of 
the arts and sciences. German Egyptologists have 
attempted to fix the era when Mena, the first Pharaoh, 
mounted the throne, with the following results : — 


B.C. 

Boeckh . ,6702 

Unger . . 5613 

Brugsch . . 4456 


B.O. 

Lauth . ,4157 

Lepsius , , 3892 

Bunsen . , 3023 


The difference between the extreme dates is enor- 
mous, amounting to no less than 2,097 years ! It is as 
if one should hesitate whether to fix the date of the 
accession of Augustus at b.c. 207 or a.d. 1872. 

The calculations in question are based on the 
extracts from a work on the history of Egypt by the 
Egyptian priest Manetho. His book, which is now lost, 
contained a general review of the kings, divided into 
Thirty Dynasties, arranged in the order of their names, 
with the length of their reigns, and the total duration 
of each Dynasty. Though this invaluable work was 
little known and certainly but little regarded by the 
historians of the old classical age, large extracts were 
made from it by some of the ecclesiastical writers ; but 
in process of time the copyists, either by error or 
designedly, corrupted the names and the numbers. 

The deciphering of the Egyptian writing has, how*' 
ever, proved that much of the original work was both 
valuable and authentic. And so the Manethonian list 
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of the kings served, and still serves, in spite of its cor- 
rupted state, as a guide for assigning to the royal 
names read on the monuments their place in the 
Dynasties. The pedigree of twenty-four court archi- 
tects, as given in the opposite Table, the last mentioned 
of whom, Khnum-ab-Ra, was alive in the twenty-seventh 
and thirtieth years of the reign of Darius I., lias given 
rise to the new method of fixing the dates of the 
Pharaohs anterior to the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, with 
the help of existing series of genealogies. 

The credit of this is due to a Swedish scholar, M. 
Lieblein. 

The importance of his standard for all measurements 
of Egyptian chronology is incontestable. Assuming the 
round number of a century for three consecutive human 
lives, we possess the means of determining approxi- 
mately the time which has elapsed from King Mena to 
the end of the Twelfth Dynasty, and again from the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty to the end of the 
Twenty-sixth. 

As far as present discoveries go there is no possible 
means of doing so more exactly. The Tablet of Abydos, 
in a corridor of the temple of Seti I. at Harabat-el- 
Madfitneli, gives a succession, of sixty-five Icings from 
Mena, the founder of the line, down to the last reign of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. To these sovereigns, tberefoi'e, 
would be assigned a period of < y* x 100 = 2106 
years. 

It appears certain that the long series of the kings, 
which the Turin Papyrus once contained, was arranged 
by the author according to his own ideas and views ; 
for he gives carefully, besides the names of the 
Pharaohs, the years, months, aud days of their reigns, 
but he forgets to give any account of the contemporary 
reigns of two kings, which have been proved beyond 
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Taule op the Chief Architects. 


Epoch 

Chief Architects o£ 

High Priests of 

Year 


Pharaoh 

Amen in Thebes 

1200 

Bi 

sk-en-Khonsu 


1106 

U 

| 

t'a-Khonsu 

1 


1133 

N 

1 

I 

CM 

— CD - 


1100 

i 

Mi 

King Her-Hor 

1066 

Si-uer-nenen-heb 

.King Pi-anklii 

1033 

| 

Pepi 

King Pai-net’em I. 

1000 

| 

Amon-her-pa-meshn 

Men-kheper-Ra 

965 

| 

Hor-em-saf I. 

King Pai-net’em IT. 

933 

| 

Merraer 

Prince Auputh 

900 

| 

Hor em-saf IL 
| 

Prince Shashanq 

866 

T'a-lieb I. 


833 

j 

Nas-shunu I. 

Nimrod 

800 

T’a-heb II 


766 

| 

Nas-shunu II. 

| 

King Uasarken 

733 

T’a-heb II L 

Shashanq 

700 

| 

Nas-shunu IIL 

i 


666 

Vi 

1 

i-n-hebu 


633 

Nas-shunu IY. 


600 

j 

Uah-ab-Ea-ran-ucr 


666 

| 

Ankh-Psamthek 


633 

| 

Aah-mes se-Nit 

1 


600 

K 

raum-ab Ra 



0 
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all cloabt by tlie inscriptions, and which was a very 
usual custom in the succession of a son to his father. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DYNASTIES I.-IV.' 

THE PHARAOHS OF THE FIRST THREE DYNASTIES. 

In Upper Egypt, west of the river, stood a small town 
called Tini, a name which the Greeks converted into 
This or Thiuis. It was the ancient metropolis of the 
eighth norne, and lying near to Abydos, it formed only 
a separate quarter of that celebrated city. It chose 
for its tutelary deity the warlike god Anhur, while at 
Abydos Osiris was worshipped. Both cities have now 
vanished, but their memory is preserved by the necro- 
polis and the splendid sanctuaries which the pious faith 
of the Egyptians raised on the border of the desert at 
the place which the modern inhabitants of the country 
call by the Arabic name of Harabat-el-Madfhneb 
(Harabat the sunken). 

Tini, which in the Roman times enjoyed a certain 
repute for its purple dyes, must anciently have been 
held in special honour by the inhabitants of the land, 
for, under the sovereigns of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
the highest servants of the state, of Pharaoh’s own 
race, were denoted by the title of 4 King’s son of Tini, r 
a distinction which elsewhere occurs only in the titles 
‘ King’s son of Cush,’ or of the land of the Etliiopians, 
and ‘ King's son of Hineb,’ that is, the city of the Moon, 
Eileithyiapolis, 

The high fame of this town rested, beyond doubt, on 

1 For Table of Kings see pp. six, xs. 
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tlie received tradition that it had been the cradle of 
the first Egyptian king, and the hereditary seat of his 
successors for two dynasties. The name of this first 

§ sovereign of ancient Egypt was Mjsna, * the 
steadfast.’ 

Our only knowledge of him is confined to a 
Md.». f e -w statements of doubtful credit, found in classical 
writings. He is said to have been the first lawgiver of 
Egypt, but to have corrupted the simple manners of the 
olden time, in that he replaced the frugal mode of life 
by royal pomp and sumptuous expense. To him also is 
ascribed the foundation of Memphis, the splendid capital 
of the Old Empire, after he had first diverted the Nile, 
in order to gain a wide space for building the new city. 
By the construction of an enormous dike, the previous 
course of the river, along the Libyan hills, was cut off, 
and the bed thus left empty was for ever filled up. 

Linant-Bey, one of the most active improvers of 
modern Egypt, is convinced that the great dike of 
Gocheiche is in all probability tbe same which Mena 
caused to he constructed 6,000 years ago. The 
Egyptians, like the other nations of antiquity, began 
the work of founding a city by building the temple, 
which formed the centre of the future town. New 
sanctuaries, erected later, occasioned the building of 
new quarters, which surrounded the oldest temple, and 
finally formed with it a single great city. The names . 
given to the several temples embraced likewise the 
dwelling-places of the inhabitants which adjoined and 
belonged to it, and thus is explained the fact that the 
monuments mention the same town under the most 
different designations. 

The chief name of Mena’s city was also that of the 
nome, Anbu-hat, or the 'white wall;’ in general it 
bore the title Men-nefer, the « good place,’ which the 
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Greeks altered to Memphis, the Copts to Mempki, and 
the cuneiform inscriptions render Mimpi. The last 
trace of the old name is preserved in Tell-el-Monf, the 
modern designation of a heap of ruins close to the for- 
mer royal residence of the first Pharaohs. More rarely 
it was called Kha-nefer, the ‘good appearance,’ or 
Makliata, the ‘ land of the scales,’ and frequently by the 
sacred appellation of Ha-kha-Ptah, ‘ house of worship 
of Ptah,’ who often bears the additional title of Seker 
or Sekari, traces of which seem to be preserved in the 
name of the modem village Saqqarah, near the ancient 
city of Memphis. The wife of the god, a lion-headed 
goddess adorned, with the sun’s disk, bore the name of 
Sekhet, whose son, Nefer-atmu, or Im-hotep, was the 
Asclepios of Egyptian mythology. 

All that now remains of this celebrated city con- 
sists of heaps of overthrown and shattered columns, 
altars, and sculptures which once belonged to the 
temples of Memphis, and of a far-extended line of 
mounds of dibris. 

The temple of Ptah lay on the south side of the 
salt-encrusted plain which stretches between the 
‘Swine’s Hill,’ Kum-el-Khanzir, on the east, and the 
little Arab village of El-Qassarleh on the west. Its 
length lies from north to south, and the mighty statue of 
Bamses II. shows where the splendid gate of the temple 
once stood. The former existence of the sacred lake to 
the north is proved by the inscription upon the statue. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the village of 
El-Qassarleh (which means ‘ wash-pot ’) are shown the 
broken remains and columns of a temple, the inscrip- 
tions on which declare Bamses U. to be its founder 
and builder. The chief axis was from east to west, 
and it was bnilt of polished blocks of granite and 
alabaster, in honour of the divine Ptah. 
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Judging from tlie writings of Abd-el-Lalif, an Arab 
physician of tlic thirteenth century, it would seem that 
in the Middle Ages the remains of the once great city 
of Memphis were still so well preserved that their 
materials and the perfection of their workmanship 
excited the admiration of Arab visitors . 1 

The repeated excavations which have been under- 
taken in our day on the site of Memphis have given 
results hardly worth naming, for tlic immense masses 
of stone used in the building of the temples have been 
in the course of time transported to Cairo, to supply 
the materials needed for the mosques, palaces, and 
houses of the city of the Khalifs. 

The high priests of Ptah appear to have distin- 
guished themselves by their authority and influence, 
and even princes of the blood royal did not find it 
beneath their dignity to hold that office at Memphis, 
for example, Khamuas, the favourite son of Eamses II., 
who died early, and ‘ gave many gifts to the gods of the 
temple, and fulfilled the rules of the divine service.’ 
It was not until the decline and fall of the kingdom, and 
until Memphis and Thebes ceased to be the famous 
residences of the Pharaohs, that the authority of the 
high priests came gradually to an end. 

Along the margin of tbe desert, extending from Abh 
Polish as far as Meidfim, lay the necropolis of Mem- 
phis, where were buried the contemporaries of the 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Dynasties. Their memories 
have been kept alive by pictures and writings on the 
walls of the sacrificial chambers built over their tombs. 
In that obscure age, when the symmetrical building of 
the Pyramids and the well-executed design of the 
sepulchral chambers demanded skill and intelligence, 
the office of architect was the occupation of the noblest 

1 Melation tie V^gypte, translated by S, do Saoy. 
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men al court, many of whom were either sons or 
grandsons of the king. Great dignity also belonged to 
the nobleman who was honoured with the office of c a 
prophet of the Pyramid of Pharaoh.’ His duty was to 
praise the memory of the deceased king, and to devote 
the god-like image of the sovereign to enduring remem- 
brance. The honour of the office was mentioned in 
the prophet’s own tomb, and was associated with the 
name of his deified king. 

The Memphite tombs tell much concerning the 
customs of Pharaoh and his court. The sovereign 
bears the official title of ‘ King of the Upper and Lower 
Country ; ’ he is also called Per-ao, ‘ the great house,’ 
better known, perhaps, imder the Hebrew equivalent of 
Pharaoh. The people honoured him as ‘lord’ (neb) 
and ‘ god ’ (neter). At sight of him every native pros- 
trated himself and touched the ground with his nose, and 
it was an especial favour if the command of his lord 
permitted him only to kiss his knee. He was spoken 
of as e His Majesty,’ and briefly, but not less respect- 
fully, by a word equivalent to the German man. 

At the court of Pharaoh, with regard to attendance 
on the sovereign, order, rank, and lime were exactly 
defined, as well for nobles of the purest descent as for 
the mass of busy servants. Hot only did the splendour 
of his birth secure for the nobleman dignity and 
authority in the eyes of the people, but far greater 
weight was given to prudent wisdom, noble culture, 
and the brightness of virtue. Good service was re- 
warded with honours and gifts, the noblemen receiving 
such titles as ‘ hereditary highness ’ (erpa) or ‘ intimate 
friend ’ (semer-uat). 

The management and service of the court, as well as 
the administration of the country, was conducted under 
P har aoh’s direction by the governor and bailiff and a 
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countless host of scribes, while the duties of personal 
attendance upon the king were performed by inferior 
officials controlled by the high steward. The boy 
distinguished by early intelligence, aud who gave good 
promise for the future, was associated with the king’s 
children as their companion in play and lessons, while 
a guardian of noble family superintended the ‘ house of 
the king’s children,’ on whom devolved heavy respon- 
sibility for the bodily health, for the education and 
discipline of the royal children. 

The queen and the other ladies of the royal family 
were for the most part honoured with the sacred dignity 
of ‘piophetess of the goddesses Hathor and Nit ; ’ they 
lived in the ‘women’s houses,’ guarded by free men 
chosen by the king, and it was permitted to the princesses 
to ally themselves in marriage with some of the great 
nobles. 

The duty of attending to the buildings and all kinds 
of work in stone belonged to skilled persons of the 
noble class. In the caverns of the mountain of Tftrah, 
opposite to Memphis, they quarried limestone for build- 
ing the royal pyramids and tombs, and for the artistic 
work of the sarcophagi and columns ; or they resorted 
to the southern region, to hew out the hard granite 
from the Bed Mountain, behind the city of Asw&n, and 
constructed rafts for the conveyance of the vast masses 
of stone to the lower country in the favourable season 
of the inundation. The dreaded baud of taskmasters 
was set over the wretched people, who were urged to 
speedy work more by the punishment of the stick Ilian 
by words of warning. 

The inhabitants of the country in the extensive 
environs of the towns, or in. the villages of the open 
plain, were kept in order by governors of nomes. The 
judges enforced strict obedience to the written law, and 
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administered justice to the oppressed, whose complaints 
it was the duty of the king’s deputies to hear. 

The warlike hosts of young soldiers (Mesha), con- 
sisting of infantry, whom the master of the armoury 
equipped with clubs and axes, spears, and bows and 
arrows, were commanded by experienced generals. It 
was the duty of the commander-in-chief to plan the 
campaign, dispose the troops, and go out to war with 
his soldiers. Of a more peaceful kind was the cele- 
brated office of the * teachers of mysteries ’ (Herseshta), 
for they were the possessors of all hidden wisdom in 
those ancient times. * The mystery-teachers of heaven 5 
looked upwards, and, as wise astronomers, explained 
the ever-changing course of the stars. ‘ The mystery- 
teachers of all lands 5 contemplated the nature of earthly 
things, and appear to have been the geographers of the 
ancient world. ‘The mystery-teachers of the depth,’ 
if we are not mistaken, were the possessors of know- 
ledge of that which the earth conceals in its depths and 
were initiated into the peculiar nature of the soil. 

Others, ‘ mystery-teachers of the secret word,’ wrote 
books on subjects of deep thought, whilst the ‘ mystery- 
teachers of the sacred language ’ devoted themselveB to 
the special knowledge of the Egyptian tongue. Most 
frequently of all we meet with the * mystery-teachers of 
Pharaoh,’ or ‘of all the commands of Pharaoh,’ wise 
men who held the position of private secretaries to 
their master. Next to them we read of ‘mystery- 
teachers who examine words,’ without doubt either 
learned men of letters or judges who listened to com- 
plaints and compared the evidence of the witnesses. 

The scribes were divided into many branches, accord- 
ing to their position and business. In obedience to the 
commands of their master, they either wrote the events 
of his domestic life or accurately recorded his income 
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and expenditure, and kept his books in good order. 
For a scribe of talent the way was open to Llie highest 
honours. The mass of servants and skilled workmen 
were also divided into fixed orders and gradations. 

In this way the welfare of the court and country 
was secured by the adjustment of the individual 
members. Everyone maintained his place according 
to his own worth ; and the machinery of the state ran 
in the regular course, being set in motion by the all- 
powerful will of Pharaoh. Blind obedience was the oil 
which caused the harmonious working of the whole. 

And this great world, buried in its deep desert grave 
for more than 6,000 years, is now beginning to wake up 
out of its long sleep, like the briar rose in the legend, 
and to relate in childishly simple language its long past 
history in home and state. 

_ To return to King Mena. After conducting a cam- 
paign against the Libyans he was seized and devoured 
by a crocodile. Such is the story of the ancients. 
Was Set, the lord of the horrid water-monsters, embittered 
with envious hatred against the founder of the most 
ancient state ? 

The names alone of the successors of the first 
Pharaoh are preserved in the Tablets of Saqqarah and 
Abydos, and harmonise to some extent with the Turin 
Papyrus, which when complete contained the names of 
the same kings, together with the length of their reigns 
in a similar order. Prom a merely superficial examina- 
tion 1 it is clear that, with the exception of two or three 
names towards the end of the Third Dynasty, they are 
radically different from those of the Pharaohs who 
succeeded them. For the most part the older ones 
suggest the ideas of strength and terror. Thus Mena is 
the constant ; 5 Teta, c the sraiter ; ’ Ka-kau, ‘ the bull of 

1 See Table o{ Kings, p. six. a se%. 
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bulls ; 5 Senta, ‘ tlie terrible ; ’ Huui, ‘ the liewer.’ It is 
not until the 22nd name on the monumental list that 
the gods Amen, Sebek, or Tehuti become incorporated 
into the royal cartouche, while from henceforth the 
sign of the god-king Ea is paraded in a suitable place 
of honour in the upper space. 

Among the rulers of the most ancient kingdom 
Nefer-ka-Sekari (‘perfect through Sekari’)is the only 
one whose name plainly preserves the remembrance of 
a deity. But then the question naturally arises, How 
was it that a king of Tini, the capital of Upper Egypt, 
gave himself a name which, by the presence of the 
divine Sekari at Men-nefer (Memphis), suggests the 
capital of Lower Egypt ? However this may be, one 
thing is certain, that Mena laid the foundation of this 
future metropolis, and that the descendants of his 
house held their court at Men-nefer, not at Tini. 

Unfortunately the monuments are silent until the 
time of Sneferu (Dyn. III.), and our information con- 
cerning the most ancient rulers of Egypt comes only 
from the fragments of Manetho and from Greek stories 
of doubtful veracity. 


Mena’s son and successor, Tjsta, built the royal 
palace in Memphis, and wrote, wonderful as it may 
sound, a vtprk on anatomy, ‘ for he was a physician.’ 
The monuments are silent concerning this physician- 
king; but a papyrus roll of the most remote age, 
bought in Thebes by Ebers, tells in archaic language 
that, when King Teta sat on the throne, a prescription 
for making the hair grow was much commended. 
More important than this information is the testimony 
that the writings of the Pharaohs on medical subjects 
reach back as far as the Eirst Dynasty. 
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To mention one only, the long medical papyrus 
found in the necropolis of Memphis, and now in the 
Berlin Museum, contains prescriptions for the cure 
of malignant leprosy and many other kinds of illness, 
treats of fractures, and teaches, although- in a simple, 
childish way, of the construction arid , mechanism of 
the body. Though composed in the reign of Eamses II., 
there is a passage in it which throws back the origin 
of one part of the work to the fifth king of the Tablet 
of Abydos. It rims thus : — 


This is the beginning of the sum of all methods for the cure of 
bad leprosy. It was discovered in a writing of very ancient origin 
in a writing-case underneath the feet of the divine Anpu, in tho 
town of Sekliein, at the time when the deceased fckpti 1 was king. 
After his death the writing was brought to the sanctuary of tho 
blessed king Senta, on account of its miraculous power of healing. 


When Uemphes (Ata) ascended the throne the 
land of Egypt suffered from a great famine. In spite 
of it the people were employed in building pyramids 
on the site called Ka-kam (‘black bull’), where the 
bodies of the sacred Apis-bulls reposed iu the Serapeum 
in the desert. The place is near the modern village of 
Saqqarah, and it is probable that the building with 
steps called the ‘pyramid of degrees,’ whose hollow 
chamber contained the bones of bulls and inscriptions 
relating to the royal names of Apis, was a common 
sepulchre, consecrated by Ata to this animal. 

[This pyramid, unlike all the others, does not face 
the points of the compass ; it is- oblong, not square, and 
mstead of containing one chamber has many of unique 
form m the interior. These were explored, in 1821 , 
by Mmutoh, an Italian officer, and in one of them he 
found a skull and the soles of feet, both of which were 
carefully gilded. Two of the chambers were inlaid 

1 Dyn. I„ No. B. 
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with a kind of mosaic, consisting of green faience and 
stucco.] 

When Semen-Ptau inherited the crown a great 
number of miracles were displayed, and a violent 
plague raged in the country. When Ba-en-neteb 
ascended the throne the earth opened at Bubastis and 
swallowed up many people, When Ea-kau ( £ bull of 
bulls ’) succeeded to the kingdom the worship of Apis 
was instituted in the city of Memphis, and that of 
Mnevis at On. A sanctuary and priesthood were 
founded to the honour of the sacred ram Mendes at the 
town of that name. Pure men served the sacred Apis- 
bull, whose death was deeply lamented; his body, 
adorned with decorations, was exposed on a high bier, 
and even his name, Hapi, was borne as an honour by 
many distinguished persons. 

With regard to the laws of the kingdom, Ba-en-neter, 
who had apparently no sons, enacted as a standing rule 
for ever that women should inherit the throne. The 
working of this new qustom had important consequences 
in the establishment of many a dynasty, either when 
the queen, after the death of her husband, took the 
reins of government or stepped into the place of her 
youthful son, or when the daughter and heiress of a 
deceased Pharaoh, who had no sons, gave her hand to 
a foreign husband. According to the ancient custom the 
mother’s pedigree had great weight in the order of 
inheritance, because it gave an unconditional claim of 
right to the son as the true heir of ‘ the father of his 
mother.’ The husband of a royal heiress appeared as 
king in name only, but it devolved on the son of such 
a marriage to maintain his full right to the throne 
and sceptre by virtue of his maternal descent. If a 
Pharaoh married the daughter of a noble family, not of 
royal race, the offspring of the union, as appears from 
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many occurrences in tlie liistory of the kingdom, had 
not equal rights with the true royal children. 

The father of the new Pharaoh was honoured by 
the title of ‘ father of the divine one ’ ( Alef-mter ), while 
the mother was called ‘mother of the king’ [Mul- 
siiten). In the majority of cases the succession of the 
dynasties was determined by the union of new suitois 
with heiresses of the blood royal, whether the chosen 
husbands could trace their pedigree back to royal 
ancestors or not. 

Under the rule of Nefer-ka-Ra tradition relates that 
the waters of the Nile suddenly assumed for eleven days 
the taste of honey. 

We know nothing of Seiler but the strange tradi- 
tion which says he was 5 cubits in height and 3 in 
breadth ! 

Under Necheropues, the first king of the Third 
Dynasty, the tribes of Libya revolted against their 
Egyptian masters, and Pharaoh only succeeded in sub- 
duing them when, by the help of the gods, the moon ap- 
peared to grow of a gigantic size, which threw terror 
into the ranks of the enemy. 

The heir of this king, Tosotmntos, was skilled in the 
art of healing sickness and injuries to the body, and on 
account of this wisdom the title of ‘god of healing’ 
was given him, He was also diligent in oilier matters, 
and was skilled in the art of erecting solid masses of 
building in well-hewn stone. Also he gave instruction 
in the painting of the written characters for the benefit 
of people expert in writing. 

The first of the monumental kings was Sne- 
fertj, ‘he who makes good.’ A number of stones 
carved during his lifetime mention him. With 
SMfam. Sneferu first appears the custom of addiug to the 
king’s own name another and sacred one, besides three 
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high-sounding titles. Without distinguishing the in- 
dividual the first title was that of Horus, who dispenses 
life and prosperity ; the second, * lord of the double 
diadem ; ’ and the third, ‘ the image of the golden Horus, 
conqueror of his opponent.’ After each ting’s name 
was placed that of his pyramid to distinguish him, and 
as a pledge of lasting fame. It was a pious custom 
whenever the king or a great noble was mentioned to 
add immediately after his name, ‘Life, health, and 
strength be to him.’ 

On the steep wall of rock in the Wady-Magharak, 
where, in the very ancient caverns, the traces of the 
miner may easily be recognised, Sneferu appears as a 
warrior, with a mighty club striking a vanquished 
enemy to the ground. The inscription engraved beside 
the picture mentions him clearly by name, with the 
title of ‘ vanquisher of a foreign people.’ The land, 
which formerly yielded copper ore, and blue and green 
precious stones, seems to have been a possession much 
coveted by the rulers of Kamit, 1 and it was without 
doubt Sneferu who gained possession of this moun- 
tainous peninsula. By a short sea passage from Egypt, 
or by a longer journey on the backs of asses, the 
soldiers of the king and the troops of miners, with the 
steward and overseer, reached the valley of the mines. 
Even at this day the traveller can see and read on the 
half-defaced stone a number of pictures and writings. 
Standing on a high rock, which commands the entrance 
to the Wady-Magliarah, his eye discovers without 
difficulty the ruins of the strong fortress whose well- 
built walls once enclosed huts beside a deep well, 
and protected the Egyptian troops from sudden attack. 
There were also temples there dedicated to Hathor, 
whom the Egyptians worshipped as the protectress of 

1 See p. 5. 
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the land of Mafkat, 1 and to tlie sparrow-hawk of Sopt, 
the ‘ lord of tlie, east.’ 

The princes of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties 
maintained with a powerful hand the inheritance that 
Sneferu left them. The mines were permanently 
worked, the enemy conquered, and the gods worshipped. 
Sneferu bethought himself in good time of the end of 
his life, and of a worthy monument. The royal edifice 
of the pyramid that stands near Meidftm contained, we 
doubt not, his body. The name of the building is in 
good Egyptian Kha, * 4, a word which served to denote 
sometimes ‘the rising’ (of the sun), sometimes ‘the 
festival,’ sometimes ‘ the crown.’ 

Here it was, in close proximity to tlie pyramid, that 
some natives discovered the entrance to some tombs of 
ancient time, and brought to light, amongst other things, 
two statues remarkable for their antiquity and their 
admirable art. They are portrait statues of a man and 
his wife, sitting side by side in a dignified attitude on 
a die-shaped seat. The man, who was called Ea-hotep, 
was the son of a king, and had filled many important 
offices during his life. He led the warriors in the service 
of the monarch, and in On, the town of the god Ea, 
he bore the sacred office of chief priest.. His wife, 
Nefert (‘the beautiful’ or ‘ the good’), was the grand- 
daughter of a king who is not named. 

An old papyrus obtained by De Prisse in Thebes 
speaks thus of Sneferu: ‘Then died the holiness of 
King Huni. Then was raised up the holiness of King 
Sneferu as a good king over the whole country. Then 
was Kakem appointed governor of the city.’ 

1 In the Sinaltlo peninsula. 
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DYNASTY IY. 

To restore as completely as possible the names and 
order of the Pharaohs of the Fourth and Pifdi Dynasties, 
the Tablets of Abydos and Saqqarah (p.xx. et seq.) and 
the Turin Papyrus may together be considered as 
approximating to the truth. 

According to the testimony of the Tablets the suc- 
cessor of the good king Sneferu was Khufu, the 
Cheops of Herodotus. With him begin the memor- 
able traditions of Egyptian history, as recorded 
by the Greek and Roman authors. 

No one who has once set foot on the black soil of 
Egypt ever turns on his homeward journey till his 
eyes have looked upon that wonder of antiquity the 
threefold mass of the Pyramids on the edge of the 
desert, which is reached after an hour’s ride over the 
long causeway from the village of Gizeh, on the left 
bank of the Nile. Prom the far distance are clearly 
seen their giant forms, looking as if they were moun- 
tains ; yet they are but tombs built by the hands of 
men, and which, raised by Khufu and two other kings of 
the same family and dynasty, have been the admiration 
and astonishment alike of the ancient and modern 
world. Perfectly adjusted to the cardmal points of 
the horizon, they differ from each other both in 
breadth and height, as is shown by the measurements 
of Colonel Howard Vyse : — 

Height. Breadth. 

1. Pyramid of Khufu 450*76 feet 746 feet 

2. Pyramid of Khaf-Ra 447‘5 „ 690‘75 „ 

3. Pyramid of Men-kau-Ra 203 „ 352’87 „ 

The mode of construction of these enormous masses 

was for long an almost insoluble enigma to even experts 
in engineering. 

According to their ancient custom the Egyptians* 

D 



Khufu. 
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while they lived in health and vigour, were ever 
mindful to turn their looks westward to where the door 
of the grave would one day close on the body, which 
should rise to a new existence after an appointed 
number of years ; while the soul, though hound to the 
hody, was free to leave and return to the grave each 
day. 

In such a belief it was their custom betimes to dig 
their graves in the form of a deej) shaft in the rock, 
and, as a superstructure to this £ eternal dwelling,’ to 
raise sometimes only a hall, sometimes several apart- 
ments, and to adorn these richly with coloured writing 
and painted sculptures, as if it were meant, for a house 


of pleasure and joy. Not seldom did death snatch 
away the builder before his work was finished. In 
such a case the visitor finds pictures which the 
draughtsman’s skilful hand had sketched in outline 


with a red crayon on the polished surface of the stone 
wall, hut time had not been left for the painter to fill 
in the picture with bright and varied colours. 

The lharaoh, therefore, as soon as he mounted 
the throne, immediately began building his tomb 
The kernel of the future edifice was raised on the 
limestone soil of the desert, in the form of a small 
pyramid built in steps, of which the carefully con- 
structed and well-finished interior formed the kind’s 
eternal dwelling. A covering was added to the out- 
side of the kernel, followed by a second, and some- 
times even a third and fourth; and when, at last, it 
became almost impossible to extend the area of the 

a of tad sums, polished like 
glass, and fitted accurately to the angles of the steps 
completely covered tire gigantic building. 1 ’ 

A special name was assigned to each pyramid to 
.tampffih u from its neighbor. TtaSe ^ 
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ehral monument of Khufu bore Ihe title of ‘ Kbut,’ 
i.e. ‘ tlie Lights.’ 

The stones for the building of it were chosen from 
three different places. The inner material — a spongy 
limestone without consistence — was found close at 
hand. The better sort of stone, chosen for the steps 
and the successive lajmrs, was brought from Turah 
upon rollers along the causeway (above half a mile 
long) which reached from the left bank of the river, 
immediately opposite to that mountain, to the plateau 
of the pyramids, while the covering was of costly stone 
brought down the river from a great distauce. On 
the southern border of Egypt, close to Aswan, stands 
tlie * red mountain 5 (Tutesheril), composed of a granite 
sprinkled with black and red, as hard as iron, and 
shining beautifully when polished. The brilliancy and 
durability of the syenite — well fitted for buildings that 
were to last for ever — made the possession of this stone 
much desired. Quarry marks of those ancient times 
are still visible; here we meet with the outline of a 
colossal statue, and there the whole length of the fourth 
side of an obelisk still Avails to be loosened from its 
bed. 

Ten years passed before the workmen had quarried 
the stone for the Great Pyramid in the mountain of 
Thrah, laid the foundation, and closed the dark tomb- 
chamber in the rock, and twice ten years more before 
the whole work was completed. 

The few contemporary monuments present Khufu 
in a different light from that in which his character is 
drawn in the lime of the Persian and Greek dominion, 
when his reputation was at a low ebb. The rock 
tablets in tlie Wady-Magharah extol him as tlie axuiihi- 
lator of his enemies, and represent him as a brave, 
active ruler. Later tradition says be was barbarous in 
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manners and of a tyrannical nature, and forced tlie 
people to do hard labour. He also closed the temples, 
from an evil motive, fearing that prayer and sacrifices 
would shorten the time of the people for work. 

Three small pyramids facing the east in front of 
Khufu’s gigantic tomb formerly contained the bodies 
of the king’s wife and children. 

Tatf-Ra followed Kliufu in the kingdom. Ilis name 
occurs on the Tablets of Abydos and Saqqarah, but 
further than this we know nothing of him. 

Khaf-Ra, the Khefren of the Greeks. His pyr ami d, 
j, designated by the ancients ‘the Great / stands 
close to that of Kliufu. Although tlie stones say 
little of Khaf-Ra, his name is nevertheless well pre- 
served by the wonderful workmanship of his statues. 

It is only a few years ago that close to the Sphinx 
was discovered that building which is still a mystery 
—small passages, then spacious halls, then again dark 
side-rooms built with huge, well-cut blocks of hard 
variegated stone from Aswfln, and of shining alabaster 
fitted to a hair’s breadth, each alternate corner stone 
being clamped into the adjacent wall and perfectly 
squared, but destitute of any mark or inscription. On 
the east side the stone-covered space of ground showed 
in a long hall the shaft of a well, into whose depths a 
number of statues of Khaf-Ra had been thrown. The 
greater number of them were destroyed by the violence 
of the fall. Only one seemed to have survived — the 
figure of King Khaf-Ra in a sitting posture, of regal 
appearance, dignified in look and bearing. A sparrow- 
hawk, hiding itself behind the Pharaoh’s head, spreads 
out its wings in calm repose, as if to protect its royal 
master. The name and title of the king appear in- 
scribed on the base of the statue. The greenish 
stone, sliming with a high polish, is a hard diorite. 
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a material seldom chosen for the execution of a monu- 
ment. 

In saying that the discovery of the statues of Khaf-Ra 
has proved an unparalleled addition to the history of 
the old empirej and that they must be esteemed the 
greatest treasure of antiquity, we have not yet nearly 
exhausted the advantages to be derived from Khaf-Ra’s 
stone image. As that wooden statue of an old Sheikh- 
el-Belled, 1 which was brought to light out of the tombs 
at Saqqarah, as the various coloured statues of lime- 
stone which came forth from the narrow ‘ Serdabs’ 2 of 
the tombs as witnesses of ancient life, as every artistic 
production of those days, in picture, writing, or sculp- 
ture, bears the stamp of the highest perfection of art, 
so the statue of Khaf-Ra also teaches us that in the 
beginning of history the worlcs of art already redounded 
to the praise of their authors. 

From east to west, almost in the same line with 
Khaf-Ra’s pyramid, lies the colossal Sphinx — the body 
of a lion united with the face of a man. As if at rest, 
the lion stretches out Jiis fore paws, between which a 
narrow path led to the temple which stood at the 
breast of the monster, while a memorial stone pre- 
serves the memory of the gifts made by Tehuti-mes IV". 
to the god. The lion was of the living rock ; but where 
the hollows in the stone interrupted the rounding of the 
•body, light masonry was introduced to fill in what was 
wanting in the form. 

So far as we learn from an inscription, King Khufu 
had seen the monster; therefore the statue existed 
before his time. To the north lay a temple of Isis ; a 
second, dedicated to Osiris, was situated on the southern 
side ; and a third was consecrated to the Sphinx. In 

1 See Frontispiece. 

3 Sardab is the Arabic word for chapels where the statues of the 
the secret chamber in the sepulchral deceased were placed. 
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the sacred language the Sphinx is called ‘Hu,’ a word 
that only denotes the man-headed lion, while as god 
the man-lion was called Iloremkhu, a word meaning 
« Horus on the horizon,’ and which the Greek language 
translated by £ Harmacliis.’ 

Many fragments of antiquity, preserved in the 
cemetery of Memphis, inform us that Khaf-Ra’s wife 
was named Meri-s-ankk. She appears to have been a 
devout worshipper of the gods, and in adoring them 
she obtained honour for herself. 

After Khaf-Ra had gone to the land where Osiris 
/7\ held the sceptre, King Men-kau-Ra, the Mycerinus 
l~*;| of the Greeks, ascended the throne. ITis pyramid 
kx occupies the south-west corner of the plain of 
taS-Ba Glzeli, and is called a, Her (* the high one ’), 
When Colonel Howard Yyse found the well-guarded 
entrance to the chamber of the dead, and entered the 
room ‘ of eternity,’ he saw, as the last trace of Men- 
kau-Ra’s burial, the wooden cover of the coffin, and the 
stone sarcophagus, hewn out of a single block of hard 
stone, and beautifully ornamented outside in the style 
of a temple. Sent to London as a valuable memorial 
of antiquity, ship and cargo sank to the bottom of the 
sea off Gibraltar. The coffin containing the mummy 
was saved, and is now in the British Museum. The 
inscription on the cover runs thus : * 0 Osiris, king 
of the north and the south, Men-kau-Ba, living for ever, 
the heavens have produced thee. Thou wast engen- 
dered by Hut; 1 thou art the offspring of Seb. 2 Thy 
mother Hut spreads herself over thee in her form as a 
divine mystery. She has granted thee to be a god; 
thou shalt never more have enemies, 0 king of the 
north and south, Men-kau-Ra, living for ever.’ 

According to Greek testimony, Men-kau-Ra enjoyed 

1 Tt >e sky. a Tha earth. 
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the reputation of being a mild and just man. It also 
appears certain that he industriously studied the re- 
ligious writings of his age. The ‘ Eitual of the Dead,’ 
which was usually buried with every mummy as a 
guide in the world beyond, mentions this king thus : — 

This gate (chapter) was found in the city of Hermopolis, en- 
graved on a block of alabaster and painted in blue colour, under 
the feet of this god. It was found in the time of King Men-kau-Ra, 
the deified, by the king’s son Hortotef , when he undertook a journey 
to inspect the temples of Egypt. He brought the stone as a won- 
derful thing to the king, after he had well understood the contents 
full of mystery which were on it. 

Shepses-ka-f, 1 ) u . , is the name of the 

Pharaoh who succeeded Men-kau-Ra. All doubt on the 
subject is removed by the inscriptions on a tomb at 
Saqqarah. The noble for whom it was constructed bore 
the name of Ptali-Shepses ; he lived at court and was 
a favourite with the kings. He appears first as an 
adopted child of Men-kau-Ra, for ‘ he placed him among 
the royal children in the royal women’s house.’ When 
Men-kau-Ra died Shepses-ka-f placed the young page in 
his own house and gave him his daughter in marriage. 

‘ He was esteemed by the king above all his servants. 
He became private secretary for every work that 
Pharaoh was pleased to execute. He charmed the 
heart of his master. His Majesty allowed him to em- 
brace his knees and exempted him from the salutation 
of the ground.’ The last words are not without advan- 
tage to our knowledge of ancient usages at the court of 
the Pharaohs. When a servant of high or low degree 
approached his royal master, custom demanded that he 
should throw himself repeatedly in the dust and kiss 
the ground, only favourites being permitted to touch 
the king’s knee. Ptah-Shepses directed the forped labour 
of tbe mines, and was also the prophet of the god Sekar 
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and diief guardian of his sanctuary. The lowliest 
decoration he bore was that, of ‘chief of the priesthood 
of Memphis.’ There are but few tombs that give any 
further tidings of Shepses-lca-f. Wo know that he did not, 
neglect to build himself a pyramid, to which he gave the 
name of Qebeh, ‘ the cool.’ 



PI. AS* OP THE PYRAMIDS AKD TOMBS OP GlZKH. 


A. Entrance to the Great pyramid. 

U. Entrance to the Second Pyramid. 

CJO. Long pits, by tome supposed tor mixing the 
mortar. 

T>, Pyramid of the daughter of CheopsCHeroclotns, 
it 120), 

13. Pavt-mont of black stones (bamltio trap), the 
same as found on the causeways of the 
pyramids of Saqiitaab. 

F. Remains of masonry. 

i K Rouud one' osuroB of orude hriek, of Arab date, 
at N.E. ang.e of this pyramid. 

II* Tombs of Individuals, with deep pits. 

I. The tomb of numbers. 

K. Two inclined pabdagps meeting underground, 
apparently once belonging fcoaemail pyrn- 
mid that stood ofrer them. 

L L. The rook is iiere cut to a level surface. 

M, A narrow and sliallow trench out in the 
rock, 

X. A squaro space cut in the rook, probably bo 
receive and support the cornerstone of the 
casing of the pyramid. 

F. Here stood a tomb which has received the 
title of the Temple of Osiris. 

Q. Tomb of trades, to west of tombs H, 

It. A pit cased with stone, of modern data 

rf. The Third Pyramid. 


T. Three small pyramids, 

U, V. Ruined buildings, whose original u*»o it Is 

now difficult to determine. 

WWW, Fragments of stone, arranged lu the 
manner of await. 

X. A few points and eyoamorea, with a wall 

Y. Southern stone causeway. 

Z. Northern aauseway, lopaircd by the Caliph* 

a. Tombs oat in the rock. 

b, Masonry. 

& Block stones. 

<f, rf. Tomb* cut in the rook. 
e, The sphinx. 

/. Pits, probably unopened. 

0. Pits. 

h. Stone ruin on a rock. 

1. Doorway, or passage, through the causeway. 
t, A grotto in the rock. 

t Inclined causeway, part of Y. 
m, n. Tombs in the rock. 

o. Borne hieroglyphics on the rock. 

p. TombB out tn the scarp of the rook. 

q. Stone wall. 

r. Steps cut la the wok, near the N.W. angle of 

the Great Pj ratuld. 

j, /. Magnetic sonrfc, in 1832 end 1880, oom- 
Bpoudlng to KK; T N being ‘true 
north,* 
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CHAPTER III. 

DYNASTIES V.-XT.' 


THE PHARAOHS OF T11E FIFTH AND SIXTH 
DYNASTIES. 


UsERcnETtES heads the list of Pharaohs of the Fifth 
Dynasty, according to Manelho. lie is the same whom 


the Tablet of Abydos gives as User-ka-f, |1 [. 


About his reign we learn little. In the inscriptions on 
the sepulchral buildings and monuments of his contempo- 
raries he is praised as a Pharaoh at whose tomb a pious 
priesthood performed divine worship. Although there 
is no longer any token to indicate the monument of King 

TJser-ka-f the name of his pyramid, Ab-asu, mu 
{ the purest place, 5 has been faithfully preserved. It is 


,who followed User- 


otherwise with Saiiu-Ra,^ o Ijj. 

ka-f in the kingdom. The cartouche of this king is 
paint ed in red on the stone blocks of a pyramid which rose 
northwards from the village of Abuslr, on the margin of 


the desert, and was entitled Kha-ba, * rising of 

souls.’ His names are conspicuous also on the smooth 
cliff in the Wady-Magharah, where he stands sculptured 
on the rock as the vanquisher of foreign peoples. 
Beside this an inscription designates him as * God, who 
strikes all peoples,- and smites all countries with liis 
arm.’ 


' For Table of Kings soo j. xx, 
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Long after Salm-Ra lay sleeping in lxis pyramid the 
pious remembrance of liis name continued ; for when the 
Ptolemies ruled in the Mlo valley a sanctuary still 
stood in Memphis dedicated to his memory, where 
priests performed their sacred offices for the dead king. 

He was succeeded, according to the Tablet of 
Saqqarah, by a Pharaoh of the name of H i<: f ic b-ah-ka-Ra , 

doubtless the same that Manetlio tran- 
scribed Nephercheres. He gave to his pyramid the name 
Ba, that is ‘ Soul,’ ^ a, Many fragments of tombs in 
the cemetery of Memphis have faithfully preserved the 
memory of this king ; above all the grave of his royal 
grandson, Urkhuru, who is called c the royal scribe of 
the palace, the learned man, the master of writing who 
serves as a light to all the writing in the house of 
Pharaoh.’ He is also called the ‘ master of writing for 
the petitions of the people, he who serves as a light to 
all the wriling which relates to the administration, chief 
of the provision chambers.’ He was also c general of 
the forces composed of all the young men.’ Another 
officer of this time, named Pehenuka, performed the 
duties of secretary of state in faithful service to his 
master. Of the rulers who followed this king we will 
mention th.e thirtieth according to the Tablet of Abydos, 

Hseb-en-Ka, 

He is the first Pharaoh -who adopted a second 
cartouche with his own private name, An. Following 
the custom of his predecessors, he built for his sepulchre 
a pyramid which was called Men-asu, 8 the firmest of 

places,’ run His name has been found, plainly 
traced in red, on the middle pyramid of Abuslr, and 
without doubt he was laid to rest ages ago in its 
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chamber. Ilis name also appears at Wady-Mngharah, 
where a sculptured tablet represents him as conqueror 
over the ancient people who had their dwelling-places 
in the Sinaitic valleys. Of the tombs of those court 
functionaries from whose walls we learn so much of the 
life-history of this ancient people, the most beautiful 
that remains is that of Tlii. The inscriptions carved in 
hieroglyphs and filled in with colour give a clear signi- 
ficance to the pictures and enlarge in eloquent language 
on the worth of the deceased. He served his master as 
scribe in all his residences, was president of the royal 
writings, and conducted the king’s works, to say nothing 
of the priestly dignities with which he was invested. 
It appears strange that in the grave of this noblest of 
men the name of his father is wanting and no traces of 
his descent are perceptible^ If Thi was a man of low 
origin, he must certainly have performed something 
great, to appear worthy of being son-in-law to the king, 
for Pharaoh gave him his own daughter Nefer-hotep 
to wife. 

The last three sovereigns of this Fifth Dynasty had 
their places definitely fixed long before the discovery 
of the Tablet of Abydos, 

The first, Majn-kau-Hou, CK mm u u U~] , built the 

pyramid called Neter-asu,"|^j[jjji., vdiicli means ‘the 
holiest of places.’ A sculptured block, let into a wall 
of the Apis-tombs (Serapeum), has faithfully preserved 
for us the portrait of the king in bas-relief, accom- 
panied by his name and titles. It is possible that one 
of the pyramids of Saqqarah contained the kiug’s tomb. 
The rocky walls, also, of the Sinaitic mountains, men- 


tion this prince several times. 

He was followed by Tat-ka-Ba, 



, sumamed 
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Assa, ( | ^ J. It again the Wady-Magliarah that 

gives us information about this king, testifying that 
new mines were excavated in the mountain when Assa 
sat on the tin-one of his fathers. The name 4 beautiful ’ 

(liefer), J a. was given to liis pyramid, and in ancient 

days holy men consecrated their services to his memory. 

A record worthy of remembrance is preserved in 
an ancient papyrus written by Assa’s son, Ptah-hotep. 1 
It is without doubt the oldest manuscript in existence, 
and contains wise instruction and admonition, praises 
the practice of virtue and good manners, and points 
out the path which leads to honour and a happy end. 

The king’s son must have been very aged when he 
wrote this hook, for he speaks of decrepit old age as 
one. who felt it himself. 

* Tlie two eye»,’ thus writes the wise man, 1 are drawn small, the 
ears are stopped up, and what was strong becomes continually weak. 
The mouth becomes silent, it speaks no clear word ; the memory is 
dulled, it cannot recall past days ; the bones refuse their service. 
The good has changed to bad. Even the tasto is long since gone, 
In every way old age makes a man miserable. The noso is stopped 
without air.’ 

After unfolding some of his deepest thoughts in 
very simple language he adds — 

If thou hast become great after thou hast been lowly, and if 
thou hast amassed riches after poverty, so that thou hast become, 
because of this, the first in thy city ; and if the people know thee on 
account of thy wealth, and thou art become a mighty lord, let not 
thy heart be lifted up because of thy riches, for the author of them 
is God. Despise not thy neighbour who is as thou wast, but treat 
him as thy equal. 

"Let thy countenance shine joyfully as long as thou livost ; did 
a man ever leave the coffin after having onco entered it ? 


1 The Prisse Papyrus, now in the Eibliothfcque Xalionalo, Paris. 
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Tlie last Pharaoh of the dynasty bore tlie name of 
UHis ’ 0 

We know little more of him than that his sepulchre 
was called Nefer-asu, Iiii which means ‘the most 
beautiful place.’ 

[The Mastabat-el-Farhn, first explored by Mariette, 
was at one time supposed both by the excavator and 
Brugscli-Bey himself to be the tomb of this king. 
It has now been ascertained by Maspero that Unas 
was buried in the pyramid that has since 1881 borne 
his name, and which lies to the south-west of the 
Step Pyramid. The walls lining the sarcophagus- 
chamber are of alabaster and covered with paintings, 
the colours of which are still fresh. The fragments of 
the king’s mummy were found scattered on the floor.] 

In accordance with the Tablets of Abydos and Saq- 
qarali, the monuments call the first prince of the Sixth 

Dynasty ^ Teta. But we also have proof of 

his succession in another way. In the grave of 
Ptah-Sliepses, at Saqqarah, this nobleman’s offices and 
dignities are enumerated at the usual length. He 
was the sacred prophet of the pyramids of Unas, and 
of Teta, who was the first king to adopt the title 



The pyramid 


of this latter was called Tat-asu, |j|j|j[i, ‘the most 

lasting of places,’ surely not without allusion to the 
king’s own name. 

It has been supposed that the name of UsjshtEA-IU, 
which the Tablet of Abydos places after that of Teta, 


was the official title of a Sing Ati, 



likewise built a pyramid, called Baiu, a, * the pyra- 



ffi 


\, i*mi 


('ll. Ml. 


mid of die suiils,’ mid furlher tli.it this Ati was llie 
real founder of l lu* Sixth Dynasty, "ho reigned, per- 
haps, in Middle Egypt simultaneously with Teta, the 
last descendant of the ancient kings of Memphis. 

One thing is certain, that a nohleman named Una 
passed immediately from th e service o f King- Ati to that 

of his successor, Meri-Ra, ^ ^ 4 friend of Ru,’ 

whose family name was Peri, 

The W ady-Magliavali, which contains so many me- 
morials of the ancient Mempliilc Pharaohs, has no less 
perfectly preserved the memory of Pcpi. A great bas- 
relief, carved in the rock, says that, in tlie eighteenth 
year of his reign, a governor named Abton visited the 
mines to inspect the progress of the work. In the 
tablet itself tbe king appears as the conqueror of tlie 
foreign people, who in his time dwelt in the valley of 
caverns. Amongst the ruins which cover the site of 
the once far-famed city of Tanis, in the Delta, a block 
of stone was found, covered with the names and titles 
of Pepi, a proof that the origin of the city extends 
back to tbe time of the ancient kingdom. At Den- 
derak also, in the temple of Hatlior, the wall of a 
chamber gives us the information that Pepi enlarged 
the sanctuary which Ifliufu had founded before him, 
while the valleys of Ham.in.amat, the dark rocks near 
Aswan, and the walls in the quarries of EI-Kab, still pre- 
serve the memory of the king. When Pepi ruled there 
was living a nobleman called Una, who began his 
career at the court of the Pharaohs. By Ms good ser- 
vices he gained the favour of the king, and when Teta 
died Pepi became attached to the young man, and 
placed Mm in a confidential position in bis own liouso. 
Among other duties he received orders to quarry a 
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sarcophagus out of the mountain ofTiirah. Warriors 
and sailors accompanied Uua to carry on the work. 
The monument, which was carved out of one single 
block, was conveyed down the river on one of the 
king's vessels with its cover and many other hewn 
stones destined for the building of the royal pyramid. 
Una was next sent in a military capacity against the 
Aamu and the Herusha, peoples of the desert east of 
Lower Egypt. Everything necessary for the expedition 
was prepared, but, as the bands of warriors did not ap- 
pear sufficiently numerous, levies from a foreign country 
subject to the king, and settled on the southern boundary 
of the kingdom, were added to the native army ; they 
were instructed in the proper method of fighting by 
captains whom Pharaoh had placed over them. When 
the army was at last ready it took the field, destroyed 
the laud of Herusha, and returned home successful. 

After these wars a new contest broke out, and 
Pharaoh sent his army against the land of Terehbah (?), 

‘ to the north of the laud of the Herusha.’ It is difficult 
at the present day to recognise this country. Since 
ships are mentioned, it does not seem preposterous to 
think of Syria, especially of that part of it which lies to 
the north of the Arab desert. Pharaoh, as usual, built 
himself a pyramid, which was named Men-nefer, 
J a , that is, ‘good place’ or ‘good station’ (for 
travellers). As a founder of cities, his memory was 
immortalised by the city of Pepi, in Middle Egypt. 

Amongst the nobles who served him appears a 
certain Meri-Ba-ankli, ‘ president of the public works of 
the king,’ who is designated on the walls of his tomb 
as Governor of TCirah. He was entrusted with the 
direction of the works in the quarries of the Mokattam 
mountains. Another at Abydos, the noble Pepi-nekht, 
whose grave is in the necropolis, was e governor of the 
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city of the pyramid 4 *.’ By fhh. place is evidently meant 
the sanctuary before the king’s tomb, in which holy 
men offered sacrifices to the deceased Pharaoh, burnt 
incense before liib images, and performed all other 
religious service according to the usual custom. 

The Pharaoh Pcpi, who, according to Greek accounts, 
'•at for 1 00 years on the throne of his fathers, married 
a lady not of royal descent, whose father was named 
Xlnta, and her mother Nekehet. After she had received 
the honours of an Egyptian queen a royal name was 
given to her, and she was called Meri-Ra-anklmes. 
Her tomb, the ruins of which were found in the 
necropolib at Abydos, gives us important information 
about her descendants. She gave birth to two sons, 
Mer-en-lhi and Eefer-ka-Ra. When Pepi died the first- 
born took possession of the crown and kingdom. He 
figures in the Tablet of Abydos under the name of 

Q> ^ « — rj, Meii-en-Ra. 

The long inscription from Una’s grave enlightens the 
darkness which sin-rounds this monarch’s history. After 
the death of Pepi Una rose, under the rule of his 
successor, to the dignity of e Governor of Upper Egypt.’ 
His government was bounded towards the south by the 
town of Elephantine, and on the north by the nome of 
Letopolis, in the Lower Country. He himself acknow- 
ledges the rarity of the favour, confessing in his own 
words that such a thing had never before happened in 
Upper Egypt. 

As ancient custom demanded, Mer-en-Ra, when he 
had ascended the throne, was at once mindful of the 
eternal dwelling which after death should contain his 
royal mummy. Una immediately received the command 
to prepare everything for the work and to quarry the 
hardest stone on the southernmost border of Egypt. 
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‘His Majesty,' so speaks Una himself, 1 sent me to the country 
of Abhat, 1 to bring back a sarcophagus with its ccner; also a small 
pyramid and a statuo of the king Mer-eu-Ra, whose pyramid is 

called Kha-nefer,’ * J A the beautiful rising ’). 

Scarcely had he executed these orders when he was 
commanded to cut blocks of alabaster and bring them 
to his lord. The gigantic load was to be sent by water 
on great rafts 60 cubits in length and BO in breadth 
(1031 x 51f ft.), which had been previously specially 
constructed for this purpose. But the river was found 
to have fallen so low that it was impossible to make use 
of such large rafts, so the governor was obliged to 
build smaller ones in all haste. The wood for this 
purpose had to be felled in the neighbouring country, 
inhabited by the negroes. It is thus related by Una : — 

His Majesty sent me to cut down four forests in the South, in 
order to build three large vessels and four towing vessels out of the 
acacia wood in the country of Ua-ua-t. Ancl behold the officials of 
Araret, Aam, and Mata caused the wood to be cut down for this 
purpose. I executed all this in. the space of a year. As soon as 
the waters rose, I loaded the rafts with immense pieces of granite 
for the pyramid Kha-nefer of the king Mor-en -Ha. 


This narrative of the life and actions of a single 
man among the contemporaries of the kings Teta, Pepi, 
and Mer-en-Ra, exhausts all that we know of their 
history. [The mummy of Mer-en-Ra is now in the Gizeh 
Palace.] 


After his brother’s death Rkfru-ka-Ra, 



followed in the kingdom. His pyramid is called Men- 
ankh, ^ i, ‘the station of life.’ This king is 
named in an inscription on the rocks of’Wady-Magharah, 
in which an officer speaks of him in the second year of 
lus reign. The tombs also in Middle Egypt frequently 


' Probably near the southern homier oi Egypt. 
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mention noblemen whom this king had distinguished 
by honour,- and offices. 

After the death of Nefev-ka-Ra Egyptian history is 
involved in darkness and confusion, which suggests the 
probability of a state split up into petty kingdoms, 
afflicted with civil wars and royal murders, and from 
among whose princes no deliverer arose who was able 
with a strong arm to put down the rebels or to 
guide the monarchy with firmness. The traditional 
story of Queen Nitocris gives us a clue to all this. 

Hit-aqert or Nitocrts. 

According to Manetho she reigned twelve years, 

‘ the noblest and most beautiful woman of her time, 
fair in colour (gavdij), and the builder of the third 
pyramid.’ Herodotus says that the king of Egypt, 
brother of Hitocris, was killed by conspirators, who 
however gave the kingdom to her, whereupon she 
proceeded with subtlety to avenge her brother’s death, 
for she constructed a vast underground building, and, 
oh tlie pretext of its inauguration, she invited the prin- 
cipal authors of the murder to a feast. During the 
repast the river was let into the chamber through a 
hidden channel, so that the whole party of banqueters 
was drowned. But after she had accomplished this, 
she plunged into a chamber filled with ashes and kille d 
herself to escape the vengeance of the friends of the . 
deceased. [According to Manetho Nitocris was the * 
builder of the third pyramid, the same which Men-kau- 
Ra, more than a thousand years before, had prepared 
fox his own resting-place. It has been proved by care- 
ful investigations tbat this pyramid, which contains two 
sarcophagus chambers, was enlarged in later times ;■ so 
it is not impossible that Queen Fitocris altered it, left 
the body of Men-kau-Ea in the lower chamber, and 
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placed lier own in the blue basalt sarcophagus con- 
tained in the upper one.] 

The Tablet of Abydos enumerates the names of 
twenty sovereigns, who correspond with the unnamed 
Pharaohs filling up five complete dynasties, according 
to Manetho. According to the Turin Papyrus the 
number of Pharaohs immediately preceding the Twelfth 
Dynasty was six. These, again, were preceded by a 
series of seventeen or eighteen kings. From Nitocris 
down to the first of these eighteen kings there was 
room on the papyrus for the names of about ten kings. 


DYNASTIES YII.-XI . 1 


A period of confusion now follows, during which, 
according to the Tablet of Abydos, twenty kings reigned, 
of whom we know practically nothing. The first of whom 


the monuments 


speak was 


(ZED 


Neb-kheb-Ra, 


who was also called 


sJV 


• ■ 




, Mentu-hotep, 


like one of his ancestors (his name on the monuments is 



, Neb-taui-Ea). 


The kings to whom Mentu-hotep belonged were of 
Theban origin, the feeble ancestors of whose line bore 
alternately the names of Antef and Mentu-hotep. They 
had established themselves in Thebes, and their tombs 
(simple pyramids of brick-work) lay at the foot of the 
western mountain of the Theban necropolis. Here it 
was that thirty years ago some Arabs brought to light 
two very simple coffins of these Pharaohs. They were 
discovered in that part now called Assassif, scarcely 
hidden under heaps of loose stones and sand ; one of 
them contained the mummy of the king, his head 


i For Table of Kings see p. xxi. 
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adorned with, the regal circlet. The cover of the chest 
was richly gilt, and tlie hieroglyphs on the middle 
band bore the cartouche of Autef. In the year 1854, 
I had the good fortune to discover the coffin of a 
second Antef, distinguished from the first by the title 
of £ the Great ; ’ it is now in the Louvre. The re- 
maining traces of this king’s tomb were discovered by 
Mariette at Thai l-ab lVl-Neggali . In the interior of a 
brick pyramid was found a simple chamber with a 
memorial stone dated in the fiftieth year of the reign 
of King Antef ’ao (i.e. £ the Great ’), the inscription and 
paintings on which have been fully published hy Dr. 
Birch. The lower part of the king’s image is well 
preserved, At liis feet stand liis four favourite dogs. 

Of the Mentu-hotep who bore the royal name Neb- 
taui-Ea, ‘ Son of the lord of the country,’ a memorial is 
preserved on the black rocks of the island of Konosso, 
above the First Cataract. A bas-relief chiselled in the 
hard stone exhibits him as the conqueror of thirteen 
foreign nations, and as the devoted servant of Amsu of 
Coptos. This town, situated near Hammamat, was on 
the edge of the desert, and was the rendez-vous of 
traders to and from the Ecd Sea, who traced their 
names on the rocks, to which they usually added a 
pious inscription. 

Mentu-hotep also appears immortalised on the cliff 
in the valley of rocks, together with his mother Ama. 
He had, so the inscription tells, sunk a deep well, 
ten cubits in diameter, in the desert, in order to pro- 
vide water for the refreshment of all pilgrims with 
their beasts of burthen, and for all the men who were 
commanded by the king to quarry stone in this hot 
valley. Another inscription of the second year of his 
reign says that a functionary, by name Amenemhat, 
received orders to transport the king’s sarcophagus 
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and its cover from the quarry to the eternal resting- 
place of his lord. The way was long, and the labour 
of the work heavy, for the enormous mass measured 
in length eight cubits, while its dimensions in breadth 
and height were four and two cubits. After offerings 
had been first made to the gods, 3,000 men moved the 
gigantic burthen of the stone from its place, and rolled 
it down the valley to the Nile. 

We have less information about the second Mentu- 
hotep, whose pyramid bore the name of Khu-asu, 

'Zjf- j j a, ‘the most shining of places.’ A grave- 
stone found in the cemetery of Abydos commemorates 
the priest who offered the sacrifices of the dead for the 
deceased. 

This list of sovereigns ends with Sankh-ka-Ra, 
whom an inscription in the rocky valley of 

Hammamat commemorates. 

The first voyage to Ophir and Punt took place in 
his reign, under the leadership of a nobleman named 
Hannu, who gives the following account of his 
journey : — 

I -was sent to conduct ships to the land of Punt, to fetch for 
Pharaoh sweet-smelling spices, which the princes of the red land 
collect out of fear and dread, such as he inspires in all nations. 
And I started from the city of Coptos. And his Majesty gave the 
command that the armed men, who were to accompany me, should 
bo from the south country of the Thehaid. 

And I set out thence with an army of 3,000 men, and passed 
through ‘the red hamlet’ and through a cultivated country. I 
had skins and poles prepared to carry the vessels of water, twenty 
in number. And of people one earned a load daily [lacuiia], . . . 
and another placed the load on him. And 1 had a reservoir of 
twelve perches dug in a wood, and two reservoirs at a place called 
Alahet— one of a perch and twenty cubits, and the other of a perch 
and thirty cubits. And I made another at Ateb, of ten cubits by 
ten on each side, to contaiu water of a cubit in depth. Then I 
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arrived at this port Scba (?), and I had ships of burtlien built to 
bring back products of all kinds. And I offered a great saurilicc 
of oxen, cows, and goats. And when I returned from Hoba (?) I 
bad executed the king’s command, for I brought him back all kinds 
of products which I had met with in the ports of the Holy Land. 
And I came back by the road of TJak and Rohan, and brought 
with me precious stones for the statues of the temples. But such 
a thing never happened since there were kings ; nor was the like 
of it ever done by any blood relations who were sent to these places 
since the time (of the reign) of the Sun-god Ra. And I acted 
thus for the king on account of the great favour which he entertained 
for me. 

There seems to be but little doubt that the present 
coast of Somali, opposite to Arabia, represents the 
Opliir of the ancient Egyptians. . They understood it 
to be a land of hills and valleys washed by the sea, 
whence came their choice woods, their balsam and 
frankincense, their precious metals and costly stones ; 
it was rich also in strange and curious annuals and 
birds. Punt, the ‘ Holy Land/ possibly represented by 
the south and west coasts of Arabia Pelix, was the 
original home of the gods. Amen, Horus, and Hathor 
all came from there, while Bes, who was the most 
ancient divinity in Punt, is of peculiarly Arab origin. 
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Manjgtiio states that the princes of the Twelfth Dynasty 
were of Theban origin, which is more than probable, since 
the Autefs and Mentu-lioteps have left memorials of them- 
selves in that city. The sanctuary of the great temple 
of Amen at Karnak, whose ruins are covered with the 
names of the kings of this house, was gradually enlarged 
from the time of its foundation to the grandeur of an 
imperial edifice, whose stone walls reveal to us the 
history of the Theban kings. 

The high distinction of this dynasty does not rest so 
much on the greatness of the kings as on the wisdom 
of their government at home and the glory of their 
victories abroad. Art also was cherished by these 
rulers, and from the hands of skilful masters arose an 
immense number of beautiful buildings and pictures. 
It is from the accession of the Twelfth Dynasty that a 
more harmonious form of beauty meets the eye of the 
beholder, alike in architecture and in sculpture. 

Amen-em-iiat I., C | ^ with the 

, Se-hotep-ab-Ra. 

Such is the name of the ruler who greets us on the 
threshold of this dynasty as the leader of his race. 


regal name 


(•I 1 :*". 




1 For TuUle at Kings see p. xxii. 
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oG CAMPAIGNS AOVINST THE ‘ PAPULE ’ 

Unless the evidence deceives us, lie is a descendant of 
the prince of the same name who, under Neb-taui 
Mentu-hotep, received the command to bring enormous 
stones from the valley of Hammamat, and by so doing 
earned the praise of the king. His elevation to the 
throne was no peaceful hereditary succession, but a 
struggle for the crown. In the instructions which 
Amen-em-liat I. wrote for his son (Sallier Papyrus II.) 
he speaks of the trouble which consumed the land from 
internal wars and conspirators who sought to murder 
the king. After peace and order were re-established 
the signal was given for external wars. A memorial stone 
now in London bears witness that the power of the 
king extended beyond the limits of the empire. His 
dominion in the south is confirmed by an inscription 
engraved on a mass of rock on the road from Korosko, 
which records his victory over the inhabitants of the 
land of Ua-ua-t, which country probably co-incided 
with the auriferous valley of Ollaqi, which extends 
northwards from Korosko to the sea. The historical 
information on this stone is also confirmed by con- 
temporary papyri, which tell us of external campaigns 
and wars carried on against foreign nations, such as 
the Mazai, the Sati, the Herusha, and other ‘ rabble ’ in 
the South and North, in the East and West. Besides 
military operations, the service of the gods lay near to 
the sovereign’s heart. He was the founder of the 
temple of Amen at Thebes, where his own portrait, 
executed in rose-coloured granite from AswGn, bore 
witness to his work. Memphis also, the Pay am, and 
other places were chosen to be adorned with statues 
and temples.. And even if the last stones of these 
works were silent, the ancient quarries in the limestone- 
hill of Mokattam and in the valleys of the much- 
frequented Wady-Hammamfit would tell the tale. 
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Amen-em-hat followed the ancient custom of the Mem- 
phite kings, and built himself, for an ‘ eternal dwelling,’ 
his own pyramid, with the name of Ka-nefer, * beautiful 
and high,’ a ^ J a. This Pharaoh also carefully pro- 
vided, during his lifetime, a stone sarcophagus as the 
receptacle for his body. The chief of the priests of the 
god Amsu, Antef, the son of Sebek-nekht, was sent to 
the mountain of Eohannu in the Wady-Hammamat to 
cut the stone for the sarcophagus from the wall of rock, 
and to roll the precious burthen, so immensely great 
that * never the like had been provided since the time 
of the god Ka,’ down the valley to the plain of Egypt. 

Of the internal condition of the country we may 
learn something from the ‘ Story of Sineh.’ 

From some unknown cause he fled from the court, 
and endeavoured to escape from the land by the north- 
eastern frontier. Here he encountered difficulties, first 
from the keepers of the roads, then from the foreign 
tribes settled on the frontier. Escaping the vigilance 
of the watchman on the * wall,’ he reached the desert 
in safety ; and at length gained the little kingdom of 
Teunu, in the land of Edom, where he was invited to 
the court of Amen-usha, the king, who gave him his 
daughter in marriage and the fruitful district of J3a 
as his residence. Here he lived prosperously for many 
years, until at last, being seized with an intense desire 
to see his native land, he obtained permission to re- 
turn. Pharaoh received him cordially, loaded him 
with honours, and even had his grave erected for 
him. 

Amen-em-hat reigned the last ten years of his life in 
common with his son, Usertsen, who was still a boy, 
and to whom his father addressed the instructions 
already mentioned. 
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KlIEPER-KA-liA. Usurtsen I. 



Under liis rule the land gradually became quiet, and 
order was completely re-established. Amen-em-liat I. 
had been obliged to pass through the revolted country 
with his soldiers, in order to meet and subdue his 
opponents. It was reserved for his son Usertsen I. to 
win back men’s minds by gaming first of all the favour 
of the priests, by buildings in honour of the national 
divinities, works whose ruins exist until the present day. 

This king is first mentioned in the inscription on 
the obelisk of Heliopolis in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the village of Matarieh. The Egyptians gave 
the old town the name of Annn, * obelisks of the north.’ 
Here there existed from the very earliest known times 
a temple of the Sun-god Turn and his wife, to which 
die Pharaohs were wont to make pilgrimages, in order 
to" fulfil certain sacred rites. The temple and town 
lay about 6 feet below the present level of the soil, 
axkl nearly 11-| feet below that of the high Nile. 
The long earthen mounds of the circumvallation are 
now the only visible remains of the city of Heliopolis. 

The temple at On already existed in the time of 
Usertsen, for it is often mentioned in inscriptions of 
the reigns of his royal ancestors. 

The erection of the obelisks proves also that the 
building was finished as far as the entrance-towers, 
before which it was the custom to raise these giant 
needles. But a remarkable document on parchment, 
now in the Berlin Museum, makes the fact certain, 
that Usertsen I., at the very beginning of his reign, 
occupied himself with buildings at the temple of the 
city of the Sun, This memorial informs us how, in 
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llie third year of liis reign, he assembled the first 
officials of his court, to hear their opinion and their 
counsel as to his intention of raising worthy buildings 
to the Sun-god, and gave commands to the proper 
court official to watch over the un-interrupted progress 
of the work which he was determined upon, and then 
began the solemn ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone. The four sides of the great obelisk were deeply 
cut with beautiful hieroglyphs in the red granite, which 
run thus : — 

The Horus of the Sun, j the life for those who are born, | the 
king of the upper and lower country, j Kheper-ka-Ra, [ the lord of 
the double crown, | the life for those who are born, | the son of 
the Sun-god Ra, j Usertsen, j the friend of the spirits of On, | 
ever living, | the golden Horus, | the life for those who are bom, j 
the gracious God, | Kheper-ka-Ra, j has executed this work, | at 
the beginning of a thirty years’ cycle, J he the dispenser of life for 
evermore. 

Usertsen must have bad a special predilection for 
this mode of perpetuating his name ; at least, remains 
which have been discovered in other parts attest his 
inclination for the erection of stone obelisks. In the 
ancient province of the lake of Moeris, near Begig, are 
the fragments of a similar memorial, which, according 
to the inscription, was executed by the king in honour 
of the local gods of the capital. 

As his father Amen-em-hat had begun to lay the 
foundations of the later temple of Karnak, to the east 
of the granite building of the chief sanctuary, so his 
son Usertsen enlarged it, as a proof of his veneration 
for Amen. His care was not confined to the dwelling 
of the god only, but also to that of his chief servants. 
He dedicated to them a separate place, which bore the 
name of ‘ the holy dwelling of the first seers of Amen/ 
Though no traces of this ancient building exist, the 
fact is proved by au inscription found at Thebes, which 
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relates to its restoration in the reign of Earnses IX., by 
Amen-liotep, tlie first seer of Amen, who restored the 
great court and the dwelling of the first seers, defraying 
the cost himself. 

As I found the holy dwelling of the first seers of Amen, who 
of old sat in the house of Amen, the king of the gods, hastening 
to decay — for what there was of it dated from the time of King 
Usertsen the Fiist — I caused it to be built anew, in beautiful 
forms and tasteful work. I restored the thickness of the surround- 
ing wall from behind to the front part. I caused the buildings to 
he raised, and their columns to be set up of hard stone in tasteful 
work. 

One of the celebrated rock-tombs has preserved 
some historical memorials of Usertsen I. It is the 
same tomb which always attracts the attention of the 
visitor by the new form of the pillar, by the design of 
the front, and by the peculiar richness of its pictures. 
Chiselled in the rocks was the sacrificial hall, dedicated 
to the service of the dead, who belonged to a noble 
family holding hereditary possession of the neighbouring 
district. 

Here Ameni, the head of the family, relates the 
incidents of his life as follows : — 

In the year 43, under tlie rule of King Usertsen I may lie 

live long, even to all eternity !— which (year) corresponds withtho 
year 25 in tlie nome of Mah, where the hereditary lord Ameh 
was governor. In the year 43, on the 14th day of Iho month 
Paophi. 

Address to those who enjoy life, and to whom death is hateful. 
Let them recite the prayer of the offerings of the dead. 

In favour of the hereditary govornor-in-chief of the nome of 
Mah (some other titles follow), the chief over the holy seers. Amen 
who has conquered (i.e. death). 

I accompanied my lord when he made an expedition to smite 
his enemies in the country of the Atu. I went up with him as the 
son of the most noble lord, who was captain of the warriors and 
governor of the nome of Mali, as substitute (?) for my father, who 
was old, and who had received his reward from the king’s palace, 
for he was beloved at court. I entered the country of Oush (the 
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land of tlio Negroes), ascending the river, and the way brought me 
to the uttermost boundary of tho land. I convoyed the booty of 
my master, and my praise reached heaven when his Majesty re- 
turned home successful. He had smiLten his enemies in the miser- 
able country of Cush. I returned home in his retinue, with a 
joyful countenance. Not one of my warriors was missing. 

Again I went up (the river) to convoy the golden treasures to 
his Majesty King Usertsen — may ho live long !, I went with the 
king’s eldest son and heir to the throne, Ameni — life, strength, and 
health be to him ! I went up with the number of 400 chosen 
persons of my warriors. They returned home successful : no one 
was missing. I brought hack the gold. That was tho beginning of 
my distinctions on the part of the kings. 

My father praised me. After that I again went up (the river) 
to convoy the treasures to the town of Coptos, in company with the 
hereditary lord and chief governor of the town, Usertsen — life, 
strength, and health be to him 1 I went up with 400 men, chosen 
out of the strongest people of the nome of Mali. I arrived happily. 
My warriors will certify all that I have said. 

I was a kind master, of a gentle character, a governor who 
loved his city. I passed many a year as governor in the nome of 
Mah. All the works for the palace of the king were placed in my 
hands. Also the chiefs of ... of the temples of the nome of Mali 
gave me thousands of cows with their calves. I received thanks 
for this on the part of the royal palace, because of the yearly 
supply of milch cows. I gave up all the produce to the palace, and 
I kept back nothing for myself out of all the workshops. No cliihl 
of the poor did I afflict, no widow did I oppress, no landowner did 
I displace, no herdsman did I drive away, from no ‘five-hand 
master’ (small farmer) did I take away his men for (my own) 
works. No one was unhappy in my time ; no one wtfs hungry in 
my days, not even in the years of famine, for I had tilled all the 
fields of the nome of Mah, up to its southern and northern frontiers. 
Thus I prolonged the life of its inhabitants, and preserved the food 
which it produced. No hungry man was in it. I distributed 
equally to the widow as to the married woman. I did not prefer 
the great to the humble in all that I gave away ; and when the 
inundations of the Nile were great, then the owner of the seed was 
master of Ms property j nothing of the produce of the field was 
withdrawn from him by my hand. 

Tlie concluding words of this inscription have given 
rise to the idea that they contain an allusion to the so- 
journ of Joseph in Egypt and to the seven years of famine. 
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But two reasons especially tell against this supposition. 
First, there is the difference in the time, which cannot 
he made to agree with the clays of Joseph, and next 
the indisputable fact that in other inscriptions years of 
famine are mentioned which thoroughly correspond 
with the Biblical account. What the inscription of 
Ameni does really teach, from an historical point of 
view, is that a military expedition up the river was 
directed against the black people of the land of Cush, 
who dwelt from the Egyptian frontier at Syene south- 
wards up to the sources of the Nile. The names of the 
races of the land of Cush conquered by the first 
TJsertsen, or perhaps rather the names of the countries 
inhabited by them, are preserved on a memorial stone 
which was found in the neighbourhood of Wady-IIalfah, 
a little above the Second Cataract. This was, without 
doubt, the last point to which TJsertsen extended his 
campaign against the above-mentioned inhabitants of 
the negro-land. 

Besides pushing southwards into the gold district 
of Nubia TJsertsen also directed his attention to the 
caverns and mountains of the Sinaitic peninsula, the 
mines of which had already been worked under the 
Memphite kings. New settlers were sent to the lonely 
valleys of this district to work up ‘mafkat ’ 1 (turquoises) 
and copper. Some inscriptions of the Egypt ian work- 
men whom the king sent there still bear witness to their 
presence in the valley of Magharah. 

The road from Egypt to Sinai led from the low 
lands of the Delta by the narrow road along which 
Sineli was obliged to pass in his flight from Egypt to 
Edom. Here, also, on the eastern side of the low lands, 

5 The green mineral termed ‘ znaf- raid ; the second, oallcd < imitation,’ 
tat ’ appeare to hove been of two is thought to have been either mala- 
tandh : thefirsfc was marked • genuine,’ chite or smalt, 
end was in all probability the erne- 
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traces of Usertsen sliow themselves. In Tanis, ‘the 
great city’ of the lower country, surrounded on all 
sides by races of Semitic origin, the kings of the 
Twelfth Dynasty raised buildings and sculptures, that 
so their pillars might do honour even to the gods. The 
portrait of Usertsen himself has been found on several 
fragments of this perished world of temples. 

Among the numerous nobles who once served the 
king was Mentu-hotep, whose tombstone, covered with 
inscriptions, is now at Gizeh. According to the custom 
of the time he is introduced as sometimes speaking 
himself, sometimes as spoken of : — 

A man learned in the law, a legislator, one who apportioned 
the offices, who regulated the works of the nome, who restored order 
in the whole land, who carried out all the behests of the king, and 
who as judge gave decisions and restored to the owner his property. 
As chief architect of the king he promoted the worship of the gods, 
and instructed the inhabitants of the country according to the 
best of his knowledge, even as God has commanded to be done. 
He protected the unfortunate, and freed him who was in want of 
freedom. 

Again : — 

Peace was in the utterances of his mouth, and the written 
learning of the wise Tehuti was on his tongue. Yery skilful in 
artistic work with his own hand, he earned out Ins designs as they 
ought to bo done. Being the first in the country, the king’s heart 
was full of him : also the great and distinguished men of the court 
gave him their love. — He knew what was hidden in the heart of 
every man, and appreciated a man according to his true value. — 
He compelled the enemies of the king to submit to the court of 
justice of the thirty. He punished the foreigners, reduced the 
Herusha to quiet, and made peace with the Negroes.— He was 
governor in the cities of Ant and the lands of Tesherit. He gave his 
orders to the land of the South, and imposed the taxes on the North 
country. 

In a word, Mentu-hotep, who was also invested with 
several priestly dignities, and was Pharaoh’s treasurer, 
appears as the alter ego of the king. 
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When he arrived, the great personages bowed down befoi'e him 
at the outer door of the rojnl palace. 

The panegyric, which occupies twenty-two lines, 
finishes with a, remark relating to certain buildings. 
Those referred to are the temple of Osiris and the 
construction of a well at Abydos, both entrusted to 
him by the special order of the king. lie says on this 
subject : — 

I it was who carried out the work for the building of tlio 
temple . . . and made the well according to the order of the Majesty 
of the royal lord. 

The well is probably the same about which the 
Greek geographer Strabo relates that in the Mem- 
nonium of Abydos there was a well, to the bottom of 
which was an arched passage constructed of single 
stones, admirable for size and workmanship. An over- 
seer of the temple of Abydos, by name Ameni-seneb, 
who lived in the days of the sovereign just mentioned, 
says : — 

This prince gave me the order, saying thus : ‘ Thou art com- 
missioned to cleanse the temple of Abydos. Workmen shall he given 
thee for this purpose, and tomple-servants of the district of the holy 
workplace.’ And I cleansed it from bottom to top, and its walls 
which surrounded the interior. And the writings were filled up 
with colours, emblems, and other ornamental work ; and thus what 
King Usartsen I, had halt was restored. 

Long after, under Seti I, the temple, which had 
suffered much, was re-built. 

Among the number of other servants of the kin g 
must he named ileri, the son of Menkhtu. From an 
inscription in the Louvre, dated the ninth year of the 
reign of Usertsen I., it seems clear that Meri received 
orders to construct for his royal master ‘ the sublime 
place of long duration,’ or, in other words, the sepulchre 
on a grand scale, with columns, gates, and a great front 
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court, all executed in well-hewn limestone from the 
quarries of Turiili. 

The inscription runs as follows: — 

I wus an intelligent servant, ilistingnished in my works, 
pleasant as a palm-tree. My lord entrusted to me a commission 
grandly conceived, to erect for him the lofty long-enduring place of 
his sepulchre. It was to tower up conspicuous on all sides from 
eveiy place, corresponding to the excellency of the divine one (i.e. 
the king). Pillars were out to support the roof ; a canal was dug, 
to let in the water of the river. The gates and all the I’ckheucu (?) 
of the roof were of bright shining stone of Tiirali. 


We must here leave King Usertsen I., and turn to 
his successor, whom the monuments call by the' double 
name of 


Nue-kau-Ra 


c 


O 'HWI' ti U U 


Amen-em-hat IT. 


The second Amen-em-hat trod in the footsteps of his 
predecessors, extending the southern boundaries of the 
empire, and defending the inhabitants of the South 
against the incursions of the negroes, by building well- 
fortified places on tliat frontier. The possession of this 
region was of importance to the Egyptian sovereigns, 
because its mountains, besides many precious stones, 
yielded gold. 

A stone memorial discovered in Abydos has pre- 
served to us some remarkable notices about the jour- 
neys which were undertaken to explore the conquered 
countries, and to urge on the obtaining of the precious 
metal. Among these is one in which Se-Hathor, a most 
distinguished official of the court, relates that he * opened 
a mine by the labour of the young men, and forced 
the old to wash the gold. I brought back the produce. 
I came as far as the further land (Nubia). The negro 
inhabitants came to me subdued by the fear with 

* 
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which the lord of the land inspired them. I entered 
the land of He-lia. vhited its watering-places, and 
opened the harbours.’ 

The land of lle-ha lay above the Second Cataract. 
ye-Efathor seems to have been the first who explored 
the region. Afterwards, under the third Usertsen, an 
immense stone covered with inscriptions was erected at 
Femneli, which served as a mark of the Egyptian 
boundary for the inhabitants of the country of Ile-lia. 
The same Se-Hatlior, who boasts ‘ that he had been 
sent by his Majesty many times on missions of all 
kinds,’ relates in another passage a service of a peculiar 
description : — 

I was sent over to the building of (King) Amenu, whose 
pyramid is called Kherp— may he live for ever ! — to superintend 
the execution of the work upon fifteen statues of hard durable stone. 
(The restoration of) what bad been thrown down in one day was 
completed in two months. Never was the like done since the rule 
of the sun-god Ra. 

King Amenu, whose name and existence we learn 
only from this short inscription, appears nowhere else 
on the monuments. Ee must, at all events, have be- 
longed to the rulers immediately before the Twelfth 
Dynasty, and in all probability he was one of the an- 
cestors of the Pharaohs of that dynasty. 

At Tanis, in Lower Egypt, there are also traces of 
the royal power of Amen-em-hat ; for there was found, 
under the debris and ruins of the destroyed temples, 
the life-size statue, in black granite, of the wife of t his 
king, who was called by the name of Nefert, which 
means either * the good ’ or * the beautiful.’ The royal 
lady, with her hair dressed in the ancient fashion, is 
seated on a throne, on which her names and titles are 
engraved in full, In a memorial tablet at Glzeh 
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this queen’s name appears again in the following 
pedigree : — 


Aiueni = Hun(t) Queen Nofort = Amen •■m-liiil IJ. 
I (»!/-'') . I 

Fuau = Princess Ilat-sliejisot 


Din't/hf/'ra 

N’et’es-ftiilch- Hat-shepsol; Ni ‘bants 


Sons 

Nub-em-na 

(find nhJ iterated nauw\) 


After a reign of twenty-nine years the king asso- 
ciated his son with himself. lie bore the names of 


KnA-imEPER-Ri 



USERTSEN II. 


His history is found only in an isolated passage 
here and there upon the monuments. We may con- 
clude with certainty from the scattered notices, that 
under the rule of this second TJsertsen the empire was 
at the height of its prosperity. Some lines which are 
engraved on a rock at the town of Aswan, and which 
date from the common reign of the ttvo kings, father 
and son, bear witness that tbe sovereign’s attention 
was constantly directed to the southern borderland 
(Nubia). 

The first kings of the Twelfth Dynasty appear in 
their order in the inscription which adorns the lower 
border of the hall of sacrifice OA r er Khnuin-hotep’s rock- 
tomb at Beni-Hasan. In order to give a just repre- 
sentation of the public life of those days, a literal 
translation of the inscription is appended: — 


(l)The hereditary lord and blood relation of the king who loves 
his god, the governor (2) of the district of the East, Khnum-hofcep, son 
of Nehara, who has overcome (death), (3) the son of the daughter of 
an hereditary lord, the lady Beket, who has overcome death, (4) the 
same has executed this for his memorial. 

His first virtue consisted in this : that he was a benefaotor (5) to 
his town, so that he wou for his name lasting remembrance for long 

V % 
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long ages, (0) and th.it lit 1 through his good works immortalised it 
in his tomb (7) of the world below (i.e. the necropolis). lie made 
the name of his people to flouiish, (.'') who always did good works 
according to their position. (9) For good men were the inhabitant, s 
of his (10) houses. He who distinguished himself among his (11) 
serfs ; to him stood open every position (1:2) and all honour (?), as 
is the custom. 

(13) His mouth speaks thus: (11) His Majesty (15-16) 
Amen-LM-HAT II. raised me to lie (17) hereditary lord and governor 
of the countries of the East, (Id) and to he chief priest of Horus 
and of the holy lionesa Sckhet, and (19) the inheritance of my 
mother’s father in the city of (20) Menat-khnfu. He (the king) 
fixed (21) for me the frontier-pillar in the South ; he set (22) up 
that of the Hoi Hi corresponding to the quarter of the heavens. 
(23) He assigned to mo the great river in liis territoiy, (24) as had 
been dune to the father (25) of my mother, from the first. 

(26) Nosv an order went forth from the mouth (27) of the 
king’s Majesty (2<s) Suioiep-ah-1U (-29) Aiiev-em-hat (I.). (30) He 
made him (the father of my mothei ) hereditary lord and governor 
(31) of the countries of the East, in the city of Meuat-khufu. (32) 
He fixed the frontier pillar towards the South, and set up (33) the 
Northern corresponding to the quarter of the heavens. He caused 
him to distribute the great river (31) over liis province. His eastern 
boundary (35) began from the nome of Tehuti-Horus, and extended 
to the east country. 

(36) It was at that time when liis Majesty returned, after he 
had suppressed (37) the insurrection, manifesting liimself like the 
god Tmu (the evening sun) (38) liimself. He restored that w'hich 
he found (39) destroyed. Taking possession of one town (40) after 
another, he informed himself of a town and ( 11) its boundaries up 
to the next town, placing (42) their boundary pillars (43) accord- 
ing to the quarter of the heavens, taking cognisance of their waters 
(i.e. the canals, ifrc., for irrigation) (41) according to the written 
registers, estimating them by (45) their produce, according to tha 
greatness (46) of his love of justice. 

And after this he made him (47) hereditary lord and chief 
officer of the nome of Mah. (48) He fixed for him the fx-onticr 
pillars, (49) His southern bouudary was towards (50) the nome of 
llermopolis, his northern towards the nome of Cynopolis. He dis- 
tributed for him (51) the great river over his province. (52) His 
water, his fields, and his groves, and (53) liis uncultivated land 
extended to the districts of the West. 

(54) He made his eldest son, Nekht, (55) who has overcome 
(death), the highly honoured, a governor (or prince : haq ) : (56) his 
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inheritance was in the city of Menat-khufu, (57) as a sign of great 
acknowledgment (58) of the royal favour. 

A decree (.“>0) went forth from the mouth of his Uaje-ty (60) the 
king (til) Kueplu-ica-Ea U&raiTACX (I.)- (62) may his first horn be 
noble ! (63) My mother entered upon (6-1) the dignity of an here- 

ditary lady, and (65) as a daughter of a governor (or prince: haq) 
(66) of the nome of Mah, in the city of Ha-tSehotep-ab-lia (Amen- 
em-hat I.), (67) to become the wife (G.S) of the hereditary lord and 
governor (or prince : haq) of the cities. (69) The heart of the king, 
the lord of Upper Egypt, rejoiced, and enchanted (i) wab (70) the 
lord of Lower Egypt, svhen he united her Io the prefect of the city, 
(71) Nehara the highly honoured, 

(72) King Amen'-em-hat (IT.) established me (73) as the son of 
a ruler (ltd) in tho inheritance (7 1) of the government (or princi- 
pality, the dignity of a haq) of my mother’s father, according to tho 
greatness (75) of his love of justice. The god Tmu (76) he is him- 
self. And Amen-em-lmt II. (77) made me (78) a ruler (ha) in his 
nineteenth year, in (79) the city of Mcnat-khufu. There I arranged 
(80) and establi.-hod the abundance of necessaries (81) of all sorts 
of things, and made to flourish (82) the name of my father, and 
did good for the dwellings (S3) of the revered ones (the dead) and 
their houses, and I caused sculptures (or images, i.e. as memorials 
of them) to be carried (84) to the holy dwelling, and arranged for 
them (85) their offerings of pure gifts, (86) and 1 instituted the 
officiating priest, and was liberal to him (87) in gifts of land and 
(88) peasants. I ordered (89) the funeral offerings for all tho 
feasts (90) of the world below, at the feast of the new year, at the 
beginning of the year, at the feast of the little year, (01) at tho 
feast of tho great year, at the feast of the end of the year, (92) at 
the great feast of joy (the pant't/i/nj), at the feast of the great heat 
(the summer solstice), (93) at the feast of the little heat (the win tec- 
solstice), at the feast of tho live intercalary days (94) of the year, at 
the festival of Shetat, at the festival of the saud, (95) at the twelve 
monthly feasts, at the twelve half-monthly feasts, (96) at the feasts 
on the plain and on mountain. And should (97) the priest or any 
other person (98) cease to do all this, may he perish, and may (99) 
his son not sit in his seat ! 

A close examination, of the ■words gives occasion for 
some very interesting observations, which enable us to 
form just ideas as to the nature and method of the 
public administration of the country. The nobility 
was in possession of certain rights, either by birth or 
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by alliance with a daughter who was an heiress. These 
rights became valid through a royal decision ; it was 
requisite that the king should issue his commands with 
regard to them. Above all, the position of the llaq, or 
prince-governors of the nomes, was of great importance, 
and requires to be accurately understood in order to 
comprehend many events in the course of Egyptian 
history, which overthrew whole dynasties and inter- 
rupted the ordinary course of affairs and of the govern- 
ment of the country. 

Another observation which forces itself upon the 
reader is the mode of fixing the boundaries of nomes 
at the time of the inundations, which acted as a check 
upon the inevitable disputes as to boundaries between 
neighbouring princes of nomes and governors of towns ; 
it facilitated the drawing up of the written registers, 
which, ‘in the name of Pharaoh,’ contained an exact 
survey of the territories thus bounded, according to 
which the taxes were levied. Another observation of 
a more scientific nature concerns the festivals of the 
ancient Egyptian calendar. The learned men on the 
banks of the Nile occupied themselves in watching the 
courses of the stars and studying their complete cycles 
with the regularly recurring seasons. They had already 
firmly settled ideas of the various lengths thus assigned 
to the year. 

In order the better to judge of this very interesting 
question, we give the translation of another calendrical 
inscription engraved in beautifully cut hieroglyphs over 
the entrance door of the mortuary chapel of Kh n um- 
hotep at Beni-Hasan. 

We have arranged in a tabular form the series of 
the so-called feasts of the dead mentioned ther ein, in 
order that they may be easily understood. The days of 
the months, added here and there, are taken from other 
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monuments, which, thus more clemiy determiue the 
time of the several feasts. 

A. Feasts of the Tear : — 

1. Fea&t of the New year (vague or civil year). 

2. Feast of the Great Year (Gothic or fixed year). 

3. Feast of the Little Year (lunar year). 

B. Feasts of the Months : — 

1. Feast of the great heat (at the beginning of Afokhir). 

2. Feast of the little heat (at the beginning of Phame- 

noth). 

C. Feasts of the Days : — 

1. The feasts on the 1st, 2nd, 4th, 5th, 8th, lotli, 17th, 

29th, and 30th day of each month. 

2. The five intercalary days of the year. 

D. Special feasts : — 

1. Feast of the rising of Sotliis (Sirius). 

2. Feast called TJak (the 17th to 18th of Tehuti). 

3. Frast of Tehuti (the 19th of Tehuti). 

4. Feast of navigation. 

5. Feast of the commencement of the inundation. 

G. Feast of the bark Tcbct. 

7. The great feast of joy (Pnnpgyry). 

S. The good feast on the mountain. 

9. Tho feast called Asha, 

A comparison of these feasts with the catalogue of 
holidays given in the long inscription just quoted 
enables us to perceive that the latter, although on the 
whole less complete, nevertheless contains three feasts 
more, namely, the feast of the beginning of the year, 
another feast at the end of the year, and the feast of 
Slietat. 

The paintings with which the tomb of Khnum- 
holep is covered are invaluable for teaching of the arts 
and trades, as well as of the domestic and public life 
of the Egyptians of this time. Among the countless 
representations with which the hall of sacrifice is 
adorned, attention is due to the scene of the entry of a 
strange race into Egypt. A family, belonging to the 
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people of the Aamu, had left their native land, in tlie 
days of Usertsen II., and migrated to the banks of the 
Kile. The immigrants numbered thirty-seven persons, 
consisting of men, women, and children, who are repre- 
sented as coming to Khnum-hotep begging for a gracious 
reception and offering him a present of the eye paint 
called mesfem. 

Standing in the place of honour, the prince appears 
at the head of the foreign race, the ‘ Iraq ’ of the land 
of Abeslia, who approaches respectfully and offers to 
Khnum -hotep a magnificent wild goat. Behind their 
chieftain appear bearded men, armed with spears, bows, 
and clubs, women in the bright-coloured dress of the 
Aamu, with their children, and asses laden with the 
goods and chattels of the immigrants, whilst a member 
of the little band calls forth with the plectrum har- 
monious tones from his antique lyre. The paint in 
question was an article much in request, as the 
Egyptians used it to blacken their eyebrows, &c. 

Khnum-holep’s descendants appear to have received 
many honours, his eldest son, Fekht, being made governor 
of the Cynopolitan nome, situated to the north of the 
nome of Mah, and also of the Southern land, which 
apparently embraced several nomes. 

Kha-kau-Ra f o * u u u Usertsen III. was a name 

of high renown in the most glorious period of the 
Egyptian empire, for this king distinguished himself 
above all his predecessors by his power and wisdom. 
The Egyptians themselves believed that they honoured 
the great king Usertsen III. best by regarding him as a 
god, to whom they built temples and offered sacrifices. 

His martial deeds began by expeditions directed 
against the inhabitants of the negro-land of Cash, in hopes 
of placing an insurmountable barrier in the way of their 
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inroads. All his predecessors had extended their cam- 
paigns comparatively far southward, but the complete 
subjection of the people was far from being accom- 
plished. An inscription in the island of Elephantine 
names the precise time when ‘ the king took the 
field to smite the miserable land of Cush.’ In the 
region beyond the Second Cataract TTsertsen built sanc- 
tuaries and fortresses commanding both banks of the 
river ; the remains of winch still exist in the strongholds 
of Semneh and Ivummeh. Two pillars covered with 
long inscriptions served formerly as boundary-marks 
between the Egyptian empire and the negro-land called 
He-ha. They were set up, on the territory of the above- 
named fortresses, by the order of Usertsen HE. 

The inscription on the older stone begins thus : — 

Here is the southern frontier, which was fixed in the eighth 
year under the reign of King Usevtsen III., the dispenser of life for 
ever, in order that it may not bo permitted to any negro to cross it, 
with the exception of the ships which are laden with cattle, goats, 
and asse» belonging to the negroes, and except the negroes who 
come to trade by barter in the land of Aken. To these, on the 
contrary, every favour shall be allowed. But otherwise it shall not 
be permitted to any vessel of the negroes to touch at the land of 
He-ha on its voyage evermore ! 

The second inscription runs thus : — 

Every one of my sons who maintains this boundary, which I 
have fixed, shall he called my son, who was horn of me. My son 
is like the protector of his father (i.e. Horus), like the preserver of 
the boundary of his father (i.e. Osiris). But if he abandons it, so 
that he does not fight upon it, he is not my son, he is not then born 
of me. 

I have caused ray own imago to be set up on this boundary 
which I have fixed, not that ye may (only) worship it (the image) 
upon it (the boundary), hut that ye may fight upon it. 

Without doubt Aken is the old name of the country 
of Nubia, called by Pliny Acina; for he mentions it 
directly after the well-known lull-fortress of Primi 
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(Qasr Ibrhn), and gives it a distance of 810 Roman 
miles from Ryene. The invasion and final conquest of 
the region was not effected without cruelty. Memorial 
tablets of victory of the sixteenth year of Usert&eu III. 
give an idea of the way in which the war was carried 
on against the negroes. The king marched between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. made the women captives, 
seized the people who had gone to their wells, drove 
away the cattle, and set fire to the standing crops. 

More than fifteen centuries after these events had 
taken place, Tehuti-mes HI. erected on the spot, where 
his great predecessor had raised the fortress of Semneh, 
a temple which was consecrated to the memory of TJsert- 
sen III., as well as to the newly-recognised divinity oi 
the country, Totun, a special form of the ram-headed 
Ivhnem of Elephantine. 

Altars were also dedicated to them, and sacrifices 
instituted, which were to be offered yearly on the great 
feasts by the priests of the temple of Semneh. 

There are a great number of memorials and in- 
scriptions dedicated to the memory of King Usertsen 
IH., which originate from officials who lived in his 
reign and were employed on the public works. 

Ra-x-maat f ° Amen-em-iiat III. are the 

names of the succeeding king, whose remembrance 
has been preserved for more than twenty centuries by 
the fame of his works of peace, for he is the founder of 
the wonderful Lake Mceris and of the Labyrinth. 

The prosperity of Egypt depended on the fertility 
of the soil produced by the regularly recurring inun- 
dations of the Nile. If these rise above the height 
which is necessary to convey sufficient water to the 
land, they destroy the hopes of the cultivator. If, on 
the contrary, the rising water stops below the required 
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height, sterility and famine are the natural conse- 
quence of the drought. In all ages, therefore, the 
care of the inhabitants was directed to the state of the 
Kile at the time of the inundation, in order that by 
dams, sluices, canals, and reservoirs they might divert 
the mass of water the moment it reached its due 
height. As in our day the rising of the Nile is tele- 
graphed from Khartum to Cairo, in order that prepara- 
tions may be made for the approaching inundation, so 
in the days of Amen-em-hat and his successors the 
southernmost point of the empire (Semneh) served as 
the point of observation. Prom this place the news 
was sent to the lower-lying district. On the rocks 
of Semneh and Kummeh the highest point of the in- 
undation was always noted for comparison, and the 
mark was accompanied by a corresponding inscription, 
Thus we read at one place on the rock : — 

Height of the Nile in the j ear 14, under the reign of his 
Majesty King Amen-em-hat III., the ever-living. 

From observations made by Lep&ius on the spot, 
we gather that in the times of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
that is, forty-three centuries before our days, the 
highest rise was nearly twenty-seven feet above the 
greatest height of the inundation in. these days ; and 
that the average height of the Nile, when Amen-em-hat 
IH. was king, surpasses that of our times by about 
twelve feet. 

The attention which this king so evidently devoted 
to the rise of the Nile is proved most clearly by his 
construction of the enormous basin excavated in the 
Fayfim for the reception and storage of the superfluous 
water of the inundation. This lake, which teems with 
fish, was protected on all sides by artificial dams, and 
communicated with the river by a canal; while a system 
of locks allowed either the influx or the complete shut- 
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ting off of the waters. Tlie Greeks gave it the name 
of Mceris, because, as they report, this was the name of 
its constructor, an old king Mceris, which was a cor- 
ruption of the ancient Egyptian word mm, or meri-uer. , 
meaning a ‘ basin.’ Moreover, the Arab-Coptic appel- 
lation of the district iu which the artificial lake was 
situated — now called Fayum — is easily explained by 
the older name F-ium, ‘ the lake country.’ 

At last the investigations of Linant-Boy have suc- 
ceeded in discovering unmistakable traces of Lake 
Mceris. He has proved that it lay in the south-eastern 
part of the Fayum, where the depression of the ground 
and the ruins of ancient dikes mark its site. 

The same king built, in the neighbourhood of the 
Lake Mceris, that Labyrinth so famed in antiquity as a 
splendid building, as well as the pyramid, his own 
monument, not far from this edifice. This wonderful 
structure, which is utterly ignored on the Egyptian 
monuments, consisted, according to Herodotus (ii. 148), 
of three thousand halls and chambers, half of which 
were above the ground and half below, with twelve 
covered courts, the entrances to which were opposite to 
each other. According to Strabo (xvi. 780, 810), the 
Labyrinth, like the great kingdom in little, was com- 
posed of as many palaces as there were nomes, namely, 
twenty-seven. 

Fragments of stone, covered with traces of the 
names of Amen-em-hat HI. and Ms successor, Queen 
Sebek-neferu, near the pyramid of El-Lahftn, are all that 
remains of this once celebrated building. The Fayftm, 
which, in the times of the above-mentioned king, ac- 
quired, through the presence of Lake Mceris, a pecu- 
liar importance in a political point of view, has never- 
theless not had the fortune to be specially mentioned 
in the inscriptions on the monuments. The reason is 
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simply tliis, that the province and its inhabitants were 
detested ns bein'! hostile to Osiris, for in the Fayum 
Sebek and his sacred animal, the crocodile, were held 
in high honour, and the pious followers of Osiris re- 
cognised in both the mysterious emblem of the god 
Set ; thus is explained the reason why in the lists of the 
nomes the district of Fay dm was entirely struck out. 

There is in the Gizeh Palace a papyrus repre- 
senting a plan of the Lake ilccris, together with the 
canal connecting it with the Nile. Hound the basin 
the draughtsman has tried to reproduce a number of 
towns and sanctuaries, accompanied by hieroglyphic 
explanations, which are of inestimable value for under- 
standing the plan, and for a knowledge of the various 
places and their worship. By the help of these notes 
we are at once enabled to ascertain the different names 
of the lake with all needful clearness. Sometimes it is 
called She, i.e. ‘ basin ’ or ‘ lake ; ’ sometimes She-uer, 
‘the great lake basin,’ or, Mi-uer. ‘the great lake.' 
From the most usual designation, She, the country was 
called Ta-She, ‘ the land of the lake,’ of which the 
Arab-Coptic word Fayum is an exact translation. 
Another appellation of the lake, including the canal, 
is Hunt, ‘ the water-dam ’ or ‘ weir.’ The place at 
which the canal leading from the Nile entered the 
valley formed by the great mountain basin of the Fayum 
was called Ape-tash, ‘ the defile of the land of tlxe lake.’ 
Here was the ‘ opening (sluice) of the canal,’ the La- 
Hunt, from which word certainly comes the modern 
name of the place, Ei-Lahun, which lies near the spot 
in question. The same word is beyond all doubt 
hidden in the name of the Labyrinth, the Lape-ro-hunfc, 
that is, 5 the temple at the sluice of the canal/ On the 
western side of the canal lay the capital of the old 
‘ country of the lake,’ in which the kings of the Twelfth 
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Dynasty founded temples and raised obelisks to the 
crocodile-headed Sebek and kindred deities. Situated 
in tlie neighbourhood of the present capital of the 
Fnyfun, called Medinet-el-Fayfim, the city bore in an- 
cient times the name of Shat (canal ?), or Pa-Sebek, i.e. 

‘ the dwelling of Sebek,’ n p * ; whence the 

Greeks called it by the corresponding name of Croco- 
dilopolis, or 4 the city of the crocodile.’ 

The large stones, which the architects required for 
the construction of the Labyrinth, and the other sanc- 
tuaries in the district of the Fayfun, came from a great 
distance. Rohan and the valley of Hammamat yielded 
the most beautiful and durable blocks, as appears with 
all certainty from the inscriptions in the quarries there. 
Thus, in the second year of the reign of Amen-em-hat 
IEt., an official of the same name was sent there for the 
purpose of quarrying stones for the construction of 
monuments in Crocodilopolis, among which is mentioned 
a statue of the Pharaoh, five cubits in height. 

In the dreary mines and quarries of the peninsula 
of Sinai traces of the activity of this king’s subjects are 
visible, and inscriptions dating from the 2nd to the 
44th year of his reign bear witness to the long stay 
of workmen who were employed in working the mines 
of mafkat (emerald) and kliemet (copper). The kings 
of the Twelfth Dynasty were specially zealous in their 
worship of Osiris and the maintenance of his temple at 
Abydos. To this new aud most convincing testimony 
is borne by a monument discovered in 1875 in that 
necropolis. It is the tombstone of a certain Sehotep- 
ab-Ra, who was buried there, and who during his life, 
under the reigns of the kings Usertsen III. and 
Amen-em-hat IU., was charged with the care of the 
temple and the worship of the god 4 Osiris in the west ’ 
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iind of the jackal-headed guardian of the dead. Anpu 
He also, it appear, received orders to arrange the 
service at the places of the secret mysteries in Ah)dos, 
to regulate the feasts of (he gods, to superintend the 
priests, and as a skilful artist to build for Osiris the 
sacred barque {ban) and to cover it with ornamental 
painting. 

AMUv-mr-iiAT IV. and the Queen Sbiu;k-N efur u-I!a 
conclude the Twelfth Dynasty. 

The monuments throw no special light on the history 
of those two sovereigns. This princess, his sister, was 
an heiress-daughter, like Nit-aqert at the close of the 
Sixth and Uefert-ari at the close of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty. After their deaths the inheritance of the 
empire passed by marriage to a new family. 


Before closing this very remarkable period of 
Egyptian history it is necessary to take a backward 
glance at the great events which so signally distinguished 
the Middle Empire. 

Under the rulers of the Twelfth Dynasty the frontiers 
of Egypt were extended southwards to the Second 
Cataract. Above this the two fortresses of Semneli and 
Kftmmeh formed the frontier, towards the negro-lands 
of He-ha and Aken. The peninsula of Sinai was likewise 
subject to the Egyptian sceptre. Officials of the king, 
supported by an adequate military force, maintained 
the Pharaonic sovereignty in the mountains of the 
Mafkat country. 

The Egyptians also kept up a very active commerce 
with the tribes of' Libya on the West, and on the East 
with the inhabitants of Palestine and the adjoining 
countries. The immigration into Egypt of people 
from these neighbouring territories is proved by paint- 
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ings and inscriptions in the sepulchral chambers of this 
time. The light-coloured Tiibyans descended into the 
Nile valley to entertain the play-loving populace with 
dances and warlike games ; the dark-coloured inhabitants 
of Cush served the great lords of the country as slaves ; 
and the Asiatics presented themselves at the eastern 
frontier to beg for admission in order to carry on trade 
on the banks of the Nile. The Egyptian empire appeared 
to the world of that time as the centre of civilisation, 
and of progress in the provinces of intellectual, artistic, 
and commercial activity. 

Intellectual life flourished at this period : schools 
were established all over the country, and a high tone 
of thought prevailed in the temple colleges. The 
natural resources of the country were husbanded and 
agriculture was thus improved. The land was all 
divided up into districts separated by inscribed stones : 
and registers were kept at the royal palace giving 
statistics as to the area, boundaries, and water supply 
of each nome. Temples, pyramids, and rock-liewn tombs 
of this period abound ; and from the latter we learn 
much of contemporary domestic life in the Nile valley. 
In the times which comprise the history of the Twelfth 
Dynasty the centre of gravity of the Egyptian state was 
situated in Middle Egypt. Two cities of that territory — • 
Crocodilopolis, the city of Sebek, on the shores of Lake 
Mceris, and Heracleopolis ‘ the Great ’ (Akhnas) — rose 
rapidly to an importance the extent of which we can 
only judge of by the monuments. Art in its different 
branches reached a perfection which we cannot better 
describe than in the words of M. de Rouge. * That long 
succession of generations, the date of which we are no 
longer able precisely to determine, witnessed various 
and changing phases in the development of Egyptian 
art. Our museums contain examples sufficient in 
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number and style to enable us to follow the principal 
variations. The origin of this art is unknown to us ; it 
begins with the monuments of the Fourth Dynasty, the 
first to which we can assign a certain rank, in a state 
decidedly advanced in many respects. Architecture 
already shows an inconceivable perfection with regard 
to the working and building up of blocks of great dimen- 
sions : the passages in the interior of the Great Pyramid 
remain a model of exact "joiner’s work’’ which has 
never been surpassed. We are obliged to guess at the 
exterior arrangement and ornamentation of the temples 
of this first period, and to restore them from the bas- 
reliefs of the tombs or the decoration of the sarcophagi. 
This style of architecture was simple, hut in the highest 
degree noble ; the straight line and the play of outline 
in the outer surfaces formed the whole force of the 
decoration. One specimen of ornament alone gives a 
certain life to these arrangements ; namely, two lotus 
leaves placed opposite to each other. 

‘ The human form, alike in the statues and the 
sculptures in relief, is distinguished by somewhat broad 
and thick-set proportions ; it seems that in the course 
of centuries the race became thinner and more slender 
under the influence of the soil and climate, In the 
most ancient monuments, the imitation of nature was 
aimed at with greater simplicity, and with a truer 
regard to proportion: in the execution of the single 
parts, the muscles especially stand out more powerfully, 
and are strongly indicated. The human figures preserve 
this character till near the end of the Twelfth Dynasty ; 
from this time forward they become more slender and 
taller. 

‘ Architecture had already made a great step for- 
ward towards ornamentation. We find at this time tha 
first columns which have been preserved in Egypt to 

o 
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our days ; thick, iiuted, and with a simple abacus as 
capital, they resemble most strikingly the earliest 
Doric columns. 

‘ The sculptures in relief, without a trace of per- 
spective in the composition, are in the Old Empire often 
of incredible delicacy. They were always painted over 
with colours. There are examples among them in 
which the freedom of the attitudes and the truth of the 
movements promise to Egyptian art a great future, 
very different from that which was reserved for it in 
later centuries. The statues of limestone were often 
entirely painted; the figures of granite were only 
touched with colour on many parts of the body, such 
as the eyes, the liair, or also the drapery. The master- 
piece of Egyptian art of the Old Empire is a colossal 
leg of black granite, in the Berlin Museum, which 
belonged to a [seated] statue of King IJsertsen I., and 
was discovered in the ruins of the city of Tanis, in 
Lower Egypt. This fragment furnishes the most 
sufficient proof that the first Egyptian school was on a 
more promising track than that of the Second Empire. 

‘The engraving of the inscriptions on these first 
Egyptian monuments leaves nothing to he desired. 
It is generally executed in relief up to the Fifth 
Dynasty. The characters cut in intaglio of the Twelfth 
have never been surpassed. The stone obelisks of 
Heliopolis and the Fayum authorise us to suppose 
temples of a grandeur and magnificence in harmony 
with these fine remains of the Twelfth Dynasty. We 
know, in fact, that one of the wonders of the world, 
the Labyrinth of the FayOm, was constructed by one 
of these kings.’ 

In the histories of art a depreciatory sentence is 
constantly pronounced on the artist of those old days, 
who, when viewed most favourably, is placed on the 
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same level villi tin* mechanic. It cannot be too 
strongly indited upon tliat mch a judgment is founded 
on complete ignorance of tlie essence of Egyptian art, 
or on a .superficial view of it, which is unworthy of 
judges of arl. The art of Egypt is Art in the truest 
sense of the word, as the statues of Ea-hotep and NTefert, 
the Slieikh-el-Uellod, and Khaf-Ea emphatically prove ; 
but this art was Egyptian, and bound by a chain of 
traditions and theories from which the artists — though 
they may have rebelled against, it — never freed them- 
selves. Attention has sometimes been called to the 
fact that history has not transmitted the name of any 
Egyptian master. This is not true, for the artist was 
the most honoured man in the kingdom, ilartisen, 
who belonged to a family of artists and lived in the 
Eleventh Dynasty, calls himself * a master among those 
who understand art and a sculptor,’ who £ was a wise 
artibt in his art.' Tie relates his acquirements in the 
making of works of sculpture in every altitude, accord- 
ing to the prescribed custom and measure; and he 
mentions, as his particular invention, an etching in 
colours (if I have rightly understood the expression), 
‘ which is neither consumed by fire nor washed off by 
water ; ’ and he adds the further explanation, that ‘ no 
man has arisen who has been able to do this, with the 
sole exception of himself and the eldest son of his race ’ 
(Usertsen), 1 whom God’s will has created ; ’ but that 
6 he has arisen able to do tlfis, and the eflbrts of his 
hand have been admired in masterly works in all sorts 
of precious stones, from gold and silver to ivory and 
ebony.’ 

Martisen and his son Usertsen, beyond all doubt, 
opened the age when art was at its zenith under the 
kings of the Twelfth Dynasty, whose loye for it is fully 
attested by the monuments of their time. 
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Tin. Tablet of Ahydos pa^os at once from the Twelfth 
to the Eighteenth Dynasty, and places Amen-holep, the 
iiiM kino, immediately aft cr the princess Sehek-neferu-Ea. 
The traditions of the ancients concerning this obscure 
period lead but to confusion and error, and the Turin 
Papyrus the only document which could serve as a 
guide, has -udi frightful gaps where the list of the 
Thirteenth Dt nasty kings should be, that it is prac- 
tically useless bate has thus done its worst to place 
the greatest difficulties in the way of the solution of 
this question. All that, scientific research has succeeded 
iu attaining is the well-grounded belief that long after 
the coueluMon of the Twdfth Dynasty native kings 
ruled with unlimited power in the land until princes 
of foreign origin, already settled in the eastern lowlands, 
gradually drove hack the old race, so as to establish the 
right of conquest over the true heirs of the throne, 
before narrating the history of these foreign con- 
querors it will be advisable to give here the succession 
of the Egyptian dynasties, the number of their kings, 
and the time of their total duration, according to the 
Manethonian sources, and on the authority of the best 
and most recent researches. 


Xlllth dynasty, of Thebes, 60 kings 453 years. 


XIVth „ 

of Xo'is, 

13 

O' 

j) 

484 

XVth „ 

Hyksos, 

6 

}} 

260 

xvrtu „ 

Hyksos, 

1 

jj 

251 

XVTIth „ 

of Thebes, 

1 


? 


1 For Table of Kings see p. 87. 
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Without slopping to examine and establish tlie 
numbers — extant and mining — it may be confidently 
assumed that science can scarcely be mistaken in 
arranging the preceding lists and periods in llie follow- 
ing order *. — 

Legitimate Kings; of Theban Face. 

XTIIth dynasty, 60 kings, 453 yo.us. 

XVIIth „ i „ 1 „ 

Opposition Kings ; of Xnia. 

XIVth dynasty of Xois, 7G kings, tS4 year-,. 

Foreign Conquerors. 

XVth dynasty of Hyksos, 6 kings, 260 y«n s. 

XYIth „ „ 1 ,. 251 „ 

A glance at the mutilated fragments of the Turin 
Papyrus will establish the fact that the last five columns 
were devoted to the kings who belonged to the fore- 
going dynasties of Manetlio. Their total number in 
the Papyrus may be estimated at about 150 names, and 
the numbers which have been preserved here and there, 
as giving the length of reigns of single kings, seldom 
exceed three or four years. From this it appears pro- 
bable that the history of Egypt at this period con- 
sisted cliieflv of revolts and assassinations, in couse- 
quence of which the lengths of the kings’ reigns were 
not governed by the ordinary conditions of the duration 
of human existence. These were the times concerning 
which Ramses HI, remarks in the ‘ Harris Papyrus,’ in 
the British Museum, that ‘ the land of Kamit was in 
the hands of the princes of the cities of the foreigners, 
of whom the one neighbour killed the other neigh- 
bour.’ 

The kings who immediately followed the Pharaohs 
of the Twelfth Dynasty were in full possession of Upper 
and Dower Egypt. For a long time the opinion was 
prevalent, that the Thirteenth Dynasty marked the 
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cxar-i epoch of tlie invasion of the foreigners, so that 
the-** latter nm-t have already gained a firm footing in 
Lower Egypt on the east. Li opposition to this, how- 
ever, ib tlie faot that several kings of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty enjoyed in the Pelt a, perfect leisure and quiet 
to erect monuments, the remains of which have been 
preserved to the present time, and whose size and style 
do not point to their having been hastily constructed. 
Among those may be mentioned the wonderful stones 
and statues at Tanis (Zoan), in the neighbourhood of 
the territory on which, towards the end of the Thir- 
teenth Dynasty, tlie Ilyksos kings pitched their camps. 
In tlie extracts from Mauetho the names of the kings 
of the Thirteenth Pynasty are passed over in silence. 
The Turin Papyrus is, therefore, the only source from 
which the \ oid can be supplied, and fortunately the 
extant fragments are just sufficient to establish some of 
the most important names. 

True to ancient custom, nearly all the royal persons 
are distinguished by means of the official name only. 
Tlie family names are, however, supplied in the case of 
no small number of the princes of this dynasty by the 
contemporary monuments, which bear double car- 
touches and show that the greater number of these 

kings bore the name of Sebek-hotep, 

Notwithstanding the Theban origin of this race the 
seven Sebek-hoteps (servants of Sebek) held in special 
veneration tlie crocodile-headed god, to whom the 
kings of the preceding dynasty had raised monu- 
ments in the Fayftm and in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Mioris. An intimate connection must therefore be 
supposed between the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynas- 
ties, and it is probable that Sebek-neferu-Ea, the heiress 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, transmitted the special wor- 
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ship of that deity to her sou — for as such we must re- 

, 4 the protecting son 

of the double land,’ whom the Turin Papyrus places at 
the head of the Thirteenth Dynasty. The name Sebek- 
hotep constantly appears until the commencement of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

The following Table of the kings who succeeded 
Sebek-hotep I. is drawn up from the extant fragment 
of the Turin Papyrus. These Pharaohs belong to the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, which, according to Manetho, was 
composed of sixty names. It is possible that he made 
a selection from about 140 kings, who, at any rate, are 
certified on the authority of the Papyrus. 

The Thirteenth Dynasty , according to the Turin Papyrus. 

1. Ra-khu-taui (Sebek-hotep I.). 

2. Sekhem-ka-Ra. 

3. Ra-Amen-em-hat I. 

4. Sehotep-ab-Ra I. 

5. Aufni. 

6. Sankh-ab-Ra. 

7. Smen-ka-Ra. 

8. Sehotep-sib-Ra TI. 

9 ka-Ra. 

10. (one or two names which have been destroyed.) 

11. Net’em-ab-Ra. 

12. Ra-Sebek-hotep T I. 

13. Ran-[sen]-eb. 

14. Antu-ab-Ita I. 

15. Setef .... Ra. 

16. Ra-Sekhem-khu-taui (Sebek-hotep HI.). 

17. Ra-user 

18. Smenkh-ka-Ra Mermesha. 


19 ka-Ra. 

20 nser-ser. 


21. Ra-Sekhera (sutuiui) Sebek-hotep IT. 

22. Kha-seshesh-Ra Nefer-hotep, son of a certain Ha-ankhf. 

23. Ra-se-Hathor. 

24. Xha-nefer-Ra Sebek-hotep V, 


cogmse 


Ea-khu-luui 


•G 


o 
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25. (Kin K-.t-Uu ?). 

2(>. Kha-dukh-ll i (St bek ltotop YI.). 
27. Kh i-hoti'p-lU (Sr li(‘k-hoii'[i VII.) 
2b. T7.ili-a.L-Pi i A i .ill 
29. Alfi-nefer-li t, Ai 
3(J. Mer-liotep-luL .... 

31. Siinlii-nefri'-Ra Ufu . 

32. JMer-'.pkhem-Ka An ran 

35. T.it-Llicv-lLi ... . u-lla 

31. Aneiiu-ia ..... ro. 

33 13. (9 ov 10 name? destroyed.) 

11. Mer-khoper-Ra. 

15. 3Xrr-ka(Ha). 

1(3-50. (dfitioyr-d.) 


31 mes. 

52. Ha inaat ALa. 

53 Ra-T Tjpn 1. 


51 57. (distfoyed.) 

58. Nalusi-(Ra) 

59. Kba-kheru-Ra 
GO. Nebef-autu-lta 

01. Scheb-Ba . 

02. ller-tcfa-Ra 
63. Tat-ka-Ra. 

01. Neb-tpfa-lla 

on. i;a-rji,pn rr. . 


00 

08 


. 07. (two name?. 
lef.i- Ila. 


dertroyod.) 


CO Ra-TJben (II T.). 

70. Autn-ab-Ra II. 

71. Her-ab-Ra. 

72. Kcb-aen-Rn, 


73-/6. (nninps destroyed.) 

77. Seklieppr-en-Ila. 

78. Tat-kLeru-Ea. 

79. Sankh-(ka)-Ra. 

SO. Nefertum Ea, 

81. SekPm Ea. 

82. ICa Ra. 

S3. Nefer-ab-lin. 

84. R» 

85. Ra-kba. 

80. Nut-ka-Ra, 

87. 8men , . , . , 


1 v. S in. 29 d. 
10 y. b m. IS d. 
1 3 y. 8 in. 1 8 d. 

2 y. 2 in. 9 d. 

3 y 2. m. ? <1. 
3 y. 1 m. ? d. 
0 y. 1 in. b d. 


0 y. 1 m. 3 d. 

1 y. 1 m. 3 d. 

2 y. 5 m. 15 d. 

3 y .1m, 1 d. 
3 y. ? m. Id. 
1 y. ? m. ? d. 
1 y. 1 m. 1 d. 
0 y. 1 in. ? d. 
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Unfortunately almost all tlie names are in such a 
mutilated condition tliat they do not admit of tnui'-crip- 
tion, and still less of any proper comparison with those 
on other monuments. One peculiarity may be men- 
tioned, -which is that they sometimes begin with Seldiem, 
and sometimes with User. To the names which 
manifestly belong to a destroyed part of the foregoing 
table must be added another, Sebek-hotep VI., Kha- 


ankii-Ra, f~ 0 * ^ b and who is inserted in his proper 


place by the help of the Tablet from the Hall of 
Ancestors. 

The most important monuments of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty in sequence of time are, first, the accom- 
panying Genealogical Table, compiled from a number 
of inscriptions, and containing family records which 
will give an idea of the descent of certain kings from 
persons not of Pharaonic birth, and of their entrance, 
into the royal circle by marriage with the princesses. 
The Queen Nub-khas, in the fourth generation in the 
Table on the next page, furnishes a good example. 

Among the records of individual sovereigns of this 
period are two inscriptions at the two extreme limits 
of the Nubian country — in the one case on the rocky 
islands at the First Cataract in the neighbourhood of 
Phil® ; in the other at Sernneh and Kthnmeh, above 
the Second Cataract. At the latter place, Sebek- 
iiotep HI., following the example of his predecessors, 
engraved a record of the highest point to which the 
inundation of the Nile reached in his day. It reads 
simply i — 

Height of tlie Nile in the third year | under the reign of King 
Schek-liotep III. | the ever-living. 


jRan-seneb, a distinguished courtier and commandant 
of the fortress of Sekhem-kha-kau-Ila, founded by 
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Usertsen ITT,, governed in those days the southern 
portion of tire newly conquered country, and thus 
possessed the right to place his name by the side of 
his royal master’s. 

The eighteenth king, Smenkh-ka-Ra, with the family 
name of Mer-meslia (leader of armies), claims special 
attention, because Mariette discovered at Tanis two 
wonderfully perfect colossal statues of this king, on 
both of which his names were clearly legible. They 
were originally erected in the great temple of Ptah 
at Tanis. The Hyksos prince Apepi, as well as 
Ramses II., about 400 years later, immortalised them- 
selves by cutting tlieir own names on this monument. 

Sebek-hotep IV., the son of Mentu-hotep, 1 must 
have been in possession of the lowlands of the Nile 
valley, for his vstatues in granite are found at Tanis, 
which proves that neither this city nor the country 
adjacent to it on the east was occupied by enemies. 
The same fact is made clear from the discovery at 
Buba^tis of a statue of Sebck-EOTEP V., whose memory 
was also preserved beyond the boundary of Semneh 
and Edmmeh by another statue on the island of 
Argo. The power of the kings of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty was therefore neither reduced in the south 
nor in the north of the empire. 

Records of the times of the same kings have been 
unmistakably preserved in the heart of Egypt itself. 
Thebes, Abydos, and the rocky valley of Hammamfit 
are rich in proofs of the undiminished power of the 
empire, and the museums of Europe contain many 
monuments of Ihis dynasty, notably the memorial- 
stone at Leyden, which Sebek-hotep VI. dedicated to 
Hor-Amsu-nekht, the god of Panopolis. The group of 
kings beginning with Sebek-hotep III. and finishing 

1 See Genealogical Table, p. 90. 
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witli Fclvk-hoLp VIT. are connected with the most 
diMinguidietl families of the country, and form a sepa- 
rate series of Thirteenth Dynasty sovereigns. As proof 
of this may be cited the much-discussed but little 
understood representation in the Hall of Ancestors. 
As is well known, this relates to a selection of kings 
who received a place in a chamber devoted to them 
by Teliuti-mes HI. The right side of the hall shorn 
the portraits and names of the Theban princes of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, but only in a selection the mean- 
ing of which is at once evident. 

Table of the Chamber at Karnalc compared with the 
Papyrus of Turin. 

1. . . . kn, 

2. >^ut pu-Ba. 

3. iSnukh-iib-Ra . . , Nn. G. Sankh-ab-Ra. 

k lia-Sekkem-kku-tam . „ M. HuVk-botep III. 

3. Ra-Seklieui-tnt-taui . . „ 21. Sebek-hotep IY. 

G. Kha-seahesk-Ra . . „ 22. Ncfer-liotep. 

7. Kha-nefor-Ra . . . „ 24. Sebek-hotep Y. 

8. Kha-ka-Ita . . . „ 25. (destroyed.) 

9. Kha-ankh-Ea (Sebelc- „ 20. (destroyed, Sebek-hotep YI.) 

hotepYI.) 

10. Kha-botep-Ra . , , „ 27. Sebek-hotep YII. 

For it appears to contain only the names of those 
kings whose importance is confirmed by contemporary 
inscriptions, while the rest of the names mentioned 
in the Turin Papyrus are passed over in silence. 

Among these princes is Ka-merj-Ra, f ou^Tl I ' 

V A 

known to us from the wall of the rock-hewn tomb 
of T’efab the son of Klieti, in the mountain behind 
Assiut. T’efab, aecoixling to liis own account, was 
the governor of the south country. Although the 
hieroglyphs are much destroyed it seems certain that 
the owner of the tomb had been commissioned by his 
royal master to execute certain works for the enlarge- 
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menl and restoration of the temple of Anpn, the 
tutelary deity of the city just named. There are also 
indications which lead us to infer warlike events in 
Upper Egypt. The tombs at Assiul (Lyeopolis) all 
point to a common origin — the times of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Dynasties. The most valuable histo- 
rically is that of T’efaa-hep, commonly called the 
‘ Stahl An tar,’ who was high priest of Anpu and 
filled a number of other offices at the royal court. 

The interior wall, facing the entrance of the sepul- 
chral hall, contains a long and fairly well preserved 
inscription. After Llie deceased has set forth his 
various titles and offices, and has extolled the way in 
which he fulfilled his duties towards gods and men, 
he calls upon the future priestly guardian of his 
grave to care for him (the deceased), as he in his 
lifetime had cared for the deities in Siftt— Lyeopolis. 
lie also takes this occasion for fixing the kind and 
number of the sacrifices, mentioning the feast-days on 
which they are to he offered, and gives evidence, for 
the first time in an Egyptian inscription, that the 
inhabitants of the Nile valley were accustomed to 
dedicate the first-fruits of their harvest to the deity. 
The feasts named in this inscription took place at 
the end and at the beginning of the year. The in- 
scriptions which adorn the walls of the rock-chambers 
of these tombs, as well as those of El-Kab (the ancient 
Eileitliyiapolis), all point to their belonging to the 
Thirteenth Dynasty. Quite apart from identity in 
style and from the presence of the cartouche of 


Sebek-hotep IV. 



which was found in 


one of the tombs of this place, whose former tenant 
bore the name of Sebek-nekht, PAT the proper 
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n:im«'R which belonged to the dead certainly point in 
the m<wt nmuistakable way to this period. 

'In 1887 Mr. LI. Griffith made a careful survey 
of the tombs at Asdut, and discovered in a large 
scene in the great hall, now unfortunately much 
obliterated, the owner of the grotto in adoration 
before the cartouche of Usertsen I., thus fixing the 
date at the Twelfth Dynasty. Moreover, from the 
inscriptions in the tombs of Kheti I., T’efaba, and 
Kheli II., it is clear that the princes of Heracleopolis 1 
were extremely hostile- to the Theban lords, and that 
the magnates of Sint sided with the former. For 
further information see ‘Babylonian and Oriental 
II coord, 5 vol. iii. pp. 121. 164, 174, 244. A splendid 
translation of the inscription in the tomb of T’efaba 
was made by Professor Erman in the ‘ Zeitsclirift ’ for 
1882. and another by llaspero was published in ‘ Trans, 
of Soc. of Bib. Arch.,’ vol. ii. p. 12 et seep] 


SEMITIRM IN EGYPT. 

In opposition to the kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty 
of Theban origin there were, according to Mauetlio, 
seventy-six Pharaohs who fixed their royal abode in Xois. 
These internal schisms, promoted by the ambitious 
plans of sovereigns both of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
give ns the key to the long silence of the contemporary 
monuments, and to the full understanding of the success 
of an invasion which brought a foreign race into Egypt, 
who would never have dared to oppose the armed 
might of the united empire. 

, . The sovereigns of this period had something else to do than to 
t , constructing monuments to the divinities of the country, 
and the high functionaries saw their masters change too often to 
tare confident m the stability of the state, and to occupy them, 
eehes with hewing out m the mountain rock those funereal chapel*. 

* The Tenth Dynasty was Heracleopolitan. 
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witnesses to (he "lory and riches which permitted men to devote 
themselves at their leisure to these peaceful labours. - French 
Edition. 

Before reviewing the time of* this foreign dominion 
— during which the old native kings sank into the 
position of simple governors of nomes — it is necessary 
to examine carefully the countries which were to be the 
scenes of future events, and to direct particular atten- 
tion to the tribes by which those regions were peopled. 
In the lowlands the inhabitants between Ihe branches 
of the Nile were, for the most part, of pure Egyptian 
race. Those of the western or Libyan adjacent lands 
belonged to the light-coloured Tehen, and further 
westward to the races of the Libu and Tamahti. The 
wanderings of these restless migratory groups of tribes 
extended northwards as far as Lake Tritonis, at the 
bottom of the lesser Syrtis, and eastwards to the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, called in the cuneiform inscriptions 
Karbanit. In this direction, near a branch of the Nile 
which hope its name, lay T’a-an (Zoanl, called also Zar, 
and in the plural Zaru (city' of Znrs or forts). The name 
Tanis, which was given to it by the Greeks, is to be 
referred back to the Egyptian word T’a-an. It is every- 
where designated in the inscriptions as an essentially 
foreign town, the inhabitants of which are mentioned 
‘ as the peoples in the eastern border-land.’ 

This easternborder-hmd is frequently spoken of as Ta- 
Mazor, that is, ! the fortified land,’ in which may easily' 
he recognised the original form of the Hebrew name for 
Egypt, IMazov or Mizraim. 

On the granite memorial stone of E anises II., dis- 
covered in Tanis, there appears a * commandant of the 
fortress Zar,’ who, besides this office, held also the 
dignity of c commander of the foreign peoples,’ a refer- 
ence doubtless to the inhabitants of foreign origin in 
that part of the Egyptian Delta. 
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The pup\ i i fre.pientl\ allude to this city l>y mime, 
•iddim* ah* > another appellation, Pa-Eame=sn, £ the city 
or ]{.u im>,’ ideal iiit d by IT. Naville with Phaci'is. 
r,\ inu vuJ of theT.mile i mine was the eighth, or Sethroite, 
wIium* capital Imre the name of Pa-Tmu, ‘ city of Turn,’ 
the Pitliom of the Bible. This town formed the central 
point of a district, the name of which is of foreign 
ori<>in. ibi Tlrahu, or Simcoth, is a Semitic word signify- 
ing a * lout ' or * camp ’ This was pasture-land and the 
pi ,,p, rty of Pharaoh, and on it the wandering Bedilwi 
of the casern deserts pitched their tents in order to 
procure necessary food for their cattle. Here the 
I- rat lites fii't encamped at the time of the Exodus, 
moiina on the second day to a place called Etliam, 
which wa> either in the country of Succotli or in its 
close neighbouihood. It is the place called, in various 
hieratic papyri, Ivhetam, the meaning of which, £ a 
shut-up place, fortress,’ completely agrees with the 
Hebrew Erham. 

In this same Setliroitc nome lay, without doubt, the 

town of Ha-Uar,Q^^£, []$* [|n£» ‘ tlie house 

of the leg,’ the Avaris of llanetlio, a town which, in 
Hyk'os days became so celebrated. It was on the east 
of the Pehi'iac arm of the Kile and appears to have 
been connected with the river by a canal. The gradual 
silting up of the ancient bed of the river has made the 
situation of the towns on its banks so difficult to deter- 
mine that there is scarcely a hope of finding again the 
site of the lost city of Avaris. But that Ha-TJar must in 
any case be sought in the neighbourhood of a lake is 
evident from the inscription in the tomb of Aahmes, 
the navigator, at El-Kab, who relates how he -was present 
when the Egyptian fleet was fighting the foreign 
enemies on the waters of Pa Zetku, near the town of 
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Ha-Unr. This nnm( j also, in spile ui an Egyptian 
article — pa — placed before it, has a Semitic appear- 
ance, and is doubtless connected with corresponding 
roots of that language. 

Another place, situated in the Pethro'ite nome. 
bears the purely Semitic name Maktol or Magdol. 
which is the Hebrew Migdol, 4 town,’ ‘ fortress,’ out ot 
which the Greeks formed Magdolon. That the ancient 
Egyptians were well acquainted with the meaning of 
this word is proved most conclusively by the masculine 
article prefixed to it, and the sign of a wall (|) placed 
after it when written in Egyptian characters. This 
Migdol — of which mention is made in the description 
of the Exodus from Egypt and in other occasional pas- 
sages in the Bible — denotes one of the most northern 
points of inhabited Egypt, and is identical witli the 
heaps of debris at Tell-es-Samut, on the eastern side of 
Lake Meuzaleh. The list of defences which were 
intended to protect the country on the east is not yet 
closed. Still further to the north-east, on the western 
border of Lake Sirbonis, was another important frontier 
stronghold, called Anbu, that is, ‘the wall/ ‘ the rampart.' 
The Hebrews knew it as Shur, and the Greeks as to 
Tippov, which means ‘the fences’ or ‘enclosures.' 
Whoever travelled eastwards out of Egypt was 
obliged to pass ‘the walls’ before being allowed to 
enter the * way of the Philistines ’ on his further journey. 
An Egyptian garrison blocked the passage through the 
fortress, which only opened and closed on the traveller 
after a previous communication from the royal authori- 
ties. Everywhere in this part of the Delta were towns 
and fortresses, the names of which point to original 
Semitic colonists. 

There was Annu or On (Heliopolis), the original 
meaning of which seems to have been * stone ’ or ‘ stone 

u 
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pillars;’ then iu the neighbourhood of blendes was a 
fortified [dare called ‘the fortress of Azalia’ (idol), the 
last part of which name does not belong to the Egyptian 
but to the Semitic tongue. 

Another town on the east side of the Delta bore the 
name of Ta-Bailos (Belbeis), the Semitic origin of which 
is made clear by its evident relationship with the 
Hebrew, l talus [llie large syeomore). 1 In its neighbour- 
hood was the lake Shakana, the meaning of which is 
only explained by the root, shakan, * to settle down, to 
dwell, to be neighbour to.’ More inland was the town 
of Kahaui, a name which at once recalls the Hebrew 
kuhen. ‘ priests.’ 

Then, again, the memorial stones, coffins, and 
papyri found in the cemeteries all testify to Semites 
who were settled in the Nile valley, and who had 
obtained the rights of citizenship, as also do they show 
the inclination of the people to give their children half 
Semitic and half Egyptian names. There were natives 
who bore names like the following : Adiroma, Abaro- 
karo, Baal-Mohar, Namurod, and many others, without 
any appearance of the slightest objection being found 
to their foreign character. The commercial interest, 
which extended from the Nile to the Euphrates, con- 
tributed to introduce into Egypt foreign expressions for 
products of the soil, for animals, and for works of in- 
dustry and art. that were not native, as may be shown 
by mis for ‘horse,’ agalota for ‘chariot,’ carnal for 
‘ camel,’ and abir for a particular kind of bull. The 
endeavour to pay court to whatever w r as Semitic de- 
generated in the time of the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Dynasties into areally absurd mania, so much so that the 
most educated and best instructed class of the Egyptians, 
the priests and scribes, appear to have taken a delight 

1 The syeomore n a kind of li^. 
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in replacing good old Egyptian w«»i‘tU with Sunlit* 
terms, like the following : rash. Load ; sar. kin : hit, 
house; huh, door; Mr, spring; hhiata. lake; lift hi, 
gold ; shahm, to greet ; ram, to be high ; hawk, to 
bless, and many others. This Semitic immigration 
spread so widely that it led finally to the formation of 
a mixed people who have held their ground firmly in 
the same parts till the present day. 

The Egyptians even proceeded to enrich their theo- 
logy with divinities of new and foreign origin. At the 
head of all stood the half Egyptian and half Semitic 
divinity of Set or Sutekh, witli the surname of Nub, 
‘gold,’ who was universally considered as the repre- 
sentative and king of the foreign deities in the land of 
Mazor. In his essence a primitive Egyptian creation. 
Set gradually became the contemporary representative 
of all foreign countries, the god of the foreigners. 
In mentioning the names of Baal and Astarte, so fre- 
quently met with in the inscriptions, it is scarcely 
necessary to point out that both have their origin in 
Phoenician theology. As at Sidon, so likewise in Mem- 
phis, the warlike Astarte had her own temple. /Although 
less frequently mentioned than the preceding Semitic 
divinities, places were assigned in the Egyptian pan- 
theon to the fierce Beshpu, ‘ the lord of long times, the 
king of eternity, the ‘ lord of strength in the midst of 
the host of gods ; ’ and to the goddess Kadesli ; and to 
Bes also, the patron of song and music, of pleasure and 
all social delights. Tire Phoenician Onka, and the 
Syrian Ana'itis are also recognised therein under the 
names of Anka and Anta. 

Semitic influence in Egypt may also be seen in 
the peculiar chronology adopted on the celebrated 
memorial stone of Tanis erected in the reign of 
Iiamses II. 

aS 
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Contrary to the custom of giving dales according 
to the day, month, and year of the reigning king, this 
stone oilers the only example as yet discovered of a 
foreign system of chronology, mention being there 
made of the year 400 of King Nub, a Hyksos prince. 

The monuments also attest the presence of these 
foreign families on Egyptian soil, as the following letter 
will show : — 

(T will n«»w jhi-a) to something else which will give satisfaction 
to the lieai't of my lord ; (namely, to report to him) that we have 
permitted the races of the Hhasu of the land of Aduina (Edom) to 

through the fortress Klietam (Etharn) of King Mcneptnh- 
Hotepliimaat life, health, and strength he to him ! —which is situated 
in the land of Sueeoth, near the lakes of the city of Pithom of King 
Meiieptah-IIotephimaat, which is situated in thu land of Succolli, to 
nourish themselves and to feed their cattle on the property of 
Pharaoh, who is a gracious sun for all nations. 

This extremely important document of the time of 
Menepfali II., the son of Ramses II., refers to those 
Skasu tribes, or Bedawi, who inhabited the great desert 
between Egypt and the land of Canaan, and extended 
their wanderings as far sometimes as the Euphrates. 
According to the monuments they belonged to the 
great race of the Aaiuu, of which they were in fact the 
representatives. 

As in the neighbourhood of the city of Ramses and 
the town of Pithom the Semitic population formed the 
main stock of the inhabitants from remote antiquity ; 
so the neighbourhood of Pa-Bailos was peopled by 
strangers who had pitched their tents in sight of the 
cultivated land where they found pasture for their 
cattle. They were Bedawi, who had in all probability 
migrated from the dreary region near the town of 
Suez. 

Meneptah II., the son and successor of Ramses II., 
gives at Karuak a graphic account of the dangerous 
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diameter of these unbidden guests. When he mic- 
eeeded to the throne the danger of a Midden invaMon 
on this side appeared all the more threatening inas- 
much that on the west, the Libyans suddenly passed 
the frontiers of Kamit, and extended their predatory 
incursions into the heart of the populous and culti- 
vated western nomes of the Delta. According to tlie 
inscription of victory, Menepfah II. saw himself obliged 
to take needful precautions for the safety of the land. 
Tlie capitals On and Memphis were, therefore, provided 
with the necessary fortifications, as 4 the foreigners had 
pitched their uhil or tents before the town of Pa-Dados,’ 
Ac. 

Before noticing the remaining neighbours of the 
Egyptians of the Delta who carried on war or traffic 
with the inhabitants of Ivamit we must refer to the 
administration of affairs and the regulation of trade 
with the foreign people (Pit). One portion of these 
consisted of the industrial population settled in the 
I owns and villages ; another portion served as soldiers 
or sailors ; others again were employed in the public, 
works, the mines, and quarries. Over each division of 
the foreigners was placed the ffer-pit , or steward. His 
next superior was the commandant of the district, or 
Adm (the Semitic form for this title), while, as the 
chief authority, the 5 Ab of Pharaoh or royal Vizier, 
issued orders in the name of the sovereign. The con- 
trol over the foreign people lay in the hands of special 
bailiffs ( Mazai ), whose duty it was to preserve public 
order in the principal cities, and who were under the 
orders of an Ur, or commander, to whom also the 
erection of public buildings was not unfrequently com- 
mitted. 

Among the people of Palestine who held the most 
active intercourse with the Egyptians of earlier times 
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were tlie Khar, in whom may be recognised the 
Plireniciaus. They carried on a brisk trade with 
Egypt, and seem to have been a people held in esteem 
and consideration, slaves from Ivhar 1 being a much- 
desired merchandise, procured by distinguished Egyp- 
tians at a high price, either for their own houses or 
for the service of the Egyptian deities. 

The strong city of Zoan seems to have been a 
primeval habitation of the Phoenicians, since Zoan-Tanis 
formed an important centre for intercourse with the 
rest of Egypt. The name of Zor, as well as Zoan, 
is a reminder of the celebrated Zor-Tyre. The im- 
portance of these people culminates in the fact that a 
Phoenician named Arisu towards the end of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty was able to make himself master of 
the throne of Egypt. The Khar spoke their own 
language — Phoenician — which is the only foreign 
tongue mentioned on the monuments with a distinct 
reference to its importance. Whoever lived in Egypt 
spoke Egyptian; whoever stayed in the south had (o 
speak the language of the Nahasu, or dark-coloured 
people; while those who went northwards to the 
Asiatic region had to be acquainted with the language 
of the Phoenicians, in order to converse at all intel- 
ligibly with the inhabitants of the country. 

The latest descendants of this old race may he 
seen to-day in the same region where their forefathers 
settled thousands of years ago, and the traveller still 
meets on the shores of Lake Menzaleh, near the old 
district of Bamses and Pithom, a race of fishermen 
and sailors, whose manners and customs, whose 
historical traditions, and whose ideas on religious 
matters characterise them as foreigners. They are 
the same whom the Arab writers mention sometimes 

1 The name Khar denoted both the people and their country. 
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as Riamites, sometimes as Bashmuritcs, names wliose 
origin is unknown. The Baslnnurite dialect of the 
Coptic language is a kind of peasants’ patois, con- 
taining a large number of ancient Semitic words. 

What, however, forms the most characteristic mark 
of their foreign descent is their non-Egyptian coun- 
tenance, as if borrowed from the pictures of the 
Hyksos, with the broad cheek-bones and defiantly 
pouting lips. 
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CHATTER VI. 

THU ItYKSOS. 

The name of ‘ TTyksos,’ which comos down from tlie 
days of Manetho, deserves very special attention ; and 
the monuments confirm what we know of the lost book 
of that historian. Quoting him, Josephus says : — 

‘There was a king called Timjeus (Tinmiun ; w, l eel. Tinnios, 
Timios). In his reign, I know not for what reason, God was 
unfavourable, and a people of inglorious origin from the regions 
of the East suddenly attacked the land, of which they took pos- 
session easily and without a struggle. They overthrew those who 
ruled in it, bnmt down the oities, and laid waste tho sanctuaries of 
the gods. They ill-treated all the inhabitants, for they put some to 
the sword, and carried others into captivity with their wives and 
children. 

‘Then they made one of themselves king, whoso nnmn was 
Sauatis (var, led. Saltis, Silitis ; in the list, Saitcs). lit* fixed his 
residence at Memphis, collected the taxes from the upper and lower 
country, and placed garrisons in the most suitable places, lint he 
especially fortified tho Eastern frontiers, for he foresaw that tin* 
Assyrians, who were then the most powerful people, would endeavour 
to make an attack on his kingdom. 

‘When he had found in the Sothroito nome a city very con- 
veniently situated to tho east of the Bubastite arm of the Nilo — 
on account of an old religious legend, it was callod A vans — he 
extended it, fortified it with very strong walls, and placed in it a 
garrison of 240,000 heavily-armed troops. Thither ho betook him- 
self in summer, partly to watch over tho distribution of provisions 
and the counting out of the pay to his army, and partly to inspire 
the foreigners with fear by making his army perform military 
exercises. 

He died after he had reigned . . .19 yrs. 

His successor, by name Rnon (or llanon, 

Beon), reigned . , . -M yrs. 
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Afior him another, Apaciinan (or Apach- 

n.is) lili yrst. 7 mouths 

After him Ai’iioms (or Aphopliis, Apophis, 

Apliosi^) G1 yrs. 

And Annas (or Jamas, Jannai, A nan) . 50 yrs. 1 month 

Last of all Assetii (or Aseth, Ases, A&sis) 49 yrs. 2 months 

1 These six were the first kings. They carried on uninterrupted 
war, with a view to destroy the land of Egypt, even to extermina- 
tion. 

' 1 The whole people bore the name of Hyksos, that is, “ king shep- 
herds ” (commonly called “ shepherd kings ”). For hyk in the holy 
language signifies a “king,” and nos in the dialect of the people a 
“ shepherd ” or “ shepherds.” Thus combined they form Hyksos. 
Some think they were Arabs.’ 

Now the word sos corresponds exactly to the old 
Egyptian shasu, hence they have been identified with 
the Haq Shasu (Bedfiwi). Their old national name in 
the course of time obtained, in the popular language, 
the secondary sense of ‘shepherds,’ that is, a nomad 
people, who followed the occupation of rearing cattle, 
which has at all times formed the sole wealth of the 
inhabitants of the desert. 

If the objection should be raised that the monuments 
(as yet discovered) pass over the name of Hyksos in 
silence, it must he remembered that by far the greater 
number of contemporary monuments have completely 
disappeared from off the Egyptian soil. Meanwhile it 
may be well to compare the information existing in the 
few extant inscriptions with the accounts of Greek 
tradition. Manetho’s name Hylcsos is undoubtedly in 
complete agreement with the supposed Egyptian word 
JJaq Shasu, king of the Arabs, wanderers or shepherds, 
and it is not therefore necessary to maintain that they 
invented for themselves and assumed it on account of 
their office. Bather is it probable that the Egyptians, 
after the final expulsion of their Semitic tyrants, 
formed the nickname HatpShasu as a contemptuous 
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expression for tliose princes, who for several centuries 
had regarded themselves as the legitimate kings of 
Egypt. 

A ti'adilion of the Middle Ages furnishes a contribu- 
tion to the proofs of the Arab origin of the foreigners, 
for a legend tells of a certain Sheddad (‘a mighty 
man’), the son of Ad, who conquered Egypt, and 
extended his victorious campaign as far as the Straits 
of Gibraltar. He and his descendants, the founders of 
the Amalekite dynasty, are said to have maintained 
themselves for more than two hundred years in Lower 
Egypt, where they made the town of Avaris their royal 
residence. 

According to Julius Africanus (who epitomised the 
work of Manetho), the Hyksos kings are said to have 
been Phoenicians, who took possession of Memphis and 
made Avaris, in the Setliroite nome, their chief fortress. 
This tradition is not without a certain appearance of 
truth. The ancient seats of the Shasu-Arabs and of the 
Phoenicians extend westwards to the city of Zor-Tanis ; 
consequently the two races must have come into the 
closest contact. That amidst such a mixture of 
nations the cultivated Khar would obtain the foremost 
place scarcely needs a proof, but whether they or the 
Shasn were the originators of the movement against the 
native kings is a question which scientific research has 
hitherto been unable to answer. The inscriptions on 
the monuments designate that foreign people who once 
ruled in Egypt by the name of Men or Menti. On the 
walls of the temple of Edfft it is stated that ‘ the 
inhabitants of the land of Asher are called Menti.’ T3y 
the help of the demotic translation of the trilingual 1 
inscription on the great stone of Tanis, known as the 
* Decree of Canopus ’ (Ptolemaic times), we can establish 

» Tho inscription it. in Hieroglyph^ Dcmotio, and Urcck. The atone is nt CUsn-h. 
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that such was the common name of Syria in the popular 
language of the Egyptians, while (he older name of the 
same country, cited in the hieroglyphic part of the 
stone, was Jiutennu , with the addition of ‘the East.’ 

In the different languages, therefore, and in the different 
periods of history, the following names are synonymous : 
Syria, Rutennu of the East, Asher, and Menti. 

It is possible that in the late Egyptian Asher the 
Semitic Asshur, or Assyria, may survive. The old 
national name Rutennu plays an important part in the 
history of the Eighteenth Dynasty. It would appear 
from the catalogue of the towns of western Asia con- 
quered by Tehuti-mes III., whose inhabitants submitted 
to the Egyptian rule after the battle of Megiddo, that 
this name must have coincided almost exactly with the 
country included later within the boundaries of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. This information is a great help 
to the right understanding of the movement of the tribes 
in the eastern Delta. It is certain that, immediately 
after the expulsion of the Menti, the Egyptian kings of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty directed their campaigns against 
the countries inhabited by the Rutennu; there must 
have lain, therefore, at the bottom of these constantly 
repeated invasions the fixed motive of revenge and re- 
tribution for losses and injuries received. No doubt the 
irruption of the foreigners into Egypt proceeded from the 
Syrians, who, in their progress through the arid desert, 
found in the Shasu- Arabs welcome allies who knew the 
country ; and in the Semitic inhabitants settled in the 
eastern marches of Egypt they welcomed brothers of * 
the same race, with -whose help they succeeded in giving 
a severe blow to the Egyptian kingdom, and in robbing 
it for centuries of all independent energy. 

Historical research concerning the history of the 
Hyksos may be summed up as follows : — 
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I. A certain number of non-Egyptian kings of 
foreign origin, belonging to tlic nation of tlie Meuli, 
ruled for a long time in the eastern portion of the 
Delta. 

II. These chose as their capitals the cities of Zoan 
and Avaris, and provided them with strong fortifica- 
tions. 

III. They adopted not only the manners and cus- 
toms of the Egyptians, but also their official language 
and writing, and the order of their court was arranged 
on Egyptian models. 

TV. They were patrons of art, and Egyptian artists 
erected, after, the ancient models, mon um ents in honour 
of these usurpers, iu whose statues they were obliged 
to reproduce the Hyksos physiognomy, the peculiar 
arrangement of the beard and head-dress, as well as 
other variations of their costume. 

V. They honoured Sulekh, the son of Nut, as 
the supreme god of their newly acquired country, 
with the surname Nub, ‘the golden.’ lie was the 
origin of all that is evil and perverse in the visible and 
invisible world, the opponent of good and the enemy 
of light. In the cities of Zoan and Avaris, splendid 
temples were constructed in honour of this god, and 
other monuments raised, especially Sphinxes, carved 
out of stone from Syene. 

VI. In all probability one of them was the founder 
of a new era, which most likely began with the Erst 
year of his reign. Down to the time of the second 
Itamses, four hundred years had elapsed of this 
reckoning, which was acknowledged even by the 
Egyptians. 

VII. The Egyptians were indebted to their contact 
with them for much useful knowledge. In particular 
their artistic views were expanded and new forms and 
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shapes, notably that of the winged sphinx, were intro- 
duced, the Semitic origin of which is obvious at a 
glance. 

The number of monuments which contain memo- 
rials of the time of the Ilyksos is very limited ; and 
names of these kings, on their own memorial-stones, as 
well as those of earlier Egyptian kings of the times 
before them, have in many cases been carefully chiselled 
out, so that, in deciphering the faint traces which 
remain, we have to contend with great difficulties. 
This gap in the sequence of the monuments may be 
explained by the fact that when the native rulers were 
re-established they carefully obliterated every record 
of the hated usurpers. 

The names of the Hyksos kings which cover the 
more than life-size statue at Tell Mnkhdam, the border 
of the colossal sphinx in the Louvre, the Baghdad lion, 
and the sacrificial stone at Gizeh, are erased with such 
care as to be almost illegible, and science owes merely 
to an accident the preservation and deciphering with 
certainty of the names of two of them. These aTe 
Aaqenen-Ra, with the family name of Apepi, and Nub, 
with the official name of Set, * the powerful.’ 

The name of the first, which would have been pro- 
nounced in the Memphite dialect Aphephi, differs little 
from that of the king Aphobis, who, according to 
Manetlio, was the fourth of the above-named Hyksos 
kings. 

The names which designate the other are strikingly 
similar in sound to those which the god * Set-Nub 
the powerful’ usually bears on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. 

In the Sallier Papyrus in the British Museum we 
find the name of the foreign king Apepi in connection 
with air Egyptian under-king, Seqenen-Ra. 
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Pa.<ik f. (1) 1 It came to pass tlial the laud of Kiunit belonged 
to the enemies. And nnliody wiis lord in the day when that hap- 
pened. At that time there was indeed a Icing Seqonon-Ra, hut he 
was only a Haq of the city of the South, but the enemies sat in 
the town of the Aamu, and (2) Apopi was king (Ur) in the city of 
Avaris. And tho wholo world brought him its productions, also 
the North country did likewise with all the good things of Tn- 
mera. And the king Apepi (3) chose tho god Hot for his divine 
lord, and he did not serve any of the gods which were worshipped 
in the whole land. lie built him a temple of glorious work, to 
last for ages [. . . And the king] (4) Apepi [appointed] feasts 
[and] days to offer [tho sacrifices] at evory soason to tho god 
Sutekli.’ 

Seqenen-Ra had, according to all appearance, in- 
curred the special displeasure of the tyrant of Avaris, 
who designed to hurl him from his throne, and sought 
for a pretext to carry out his intent ion. 

Before this there had evidently been an interchange 
of letters between them, in which the latter, among 
other things, required of the former to give up liis own 
gods, and to worship Sutekh alone. Seqenen-Ra had 
declared himself prepared for all, bnt had added a 
proviso to his letter, in which he expressly declared 
that he was not able to pledge his assent to serve ‘ any 
other of the gods that were worshipped in the whole 
country, but Amen-Ra, the king of the gods, alone.’ 

This new message to the Ha.q of the southern city 
had been drawn up by a council and approved of 
by King Apepi. The papyrus relates this in these 
words : — 

Many days later, after these events King Apepi sent to tho 
governor of the city in the South country this message (...) 
which his scribes had drawn up for him, and the messenger of King 
Apopi betook himself to the governor of the city of the (South. 
And (the messenger) was brought before the governor of the city in 
the South country . Ho spake thus when he spoke to tho messenger 
of King Apepi : ‘ Who hath sent thee hither to the city of the 
bouth ? How art thou come, in order to spy out ? * 
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The messenger of Apepi, thus addressed, first an- 
swered the governor in these simple words : 11 It is King 
Apepi who sends to thee,’ and thereupon he delivered 
his message, the purport of which was very disquieting 
and related to the stopping of a canal. 

(6) And the governor of the city in the South country was for 
a long time troubled, so that he could not (7) answer tho messenger 
of King Apepi. 

After the foreign messenger had been hospitably 
entertained, Scqenen-Ra nerved himself to reply. The 
messenger then returned to Apepi, and Seqencn-Ba 
called 

his great and chief men, likewise the captains ancl generals who 
accompanied him, (2) in order [to communicate] to them all the 
messages which King Apepi had sent to him. But they were silent 
all of them (fit. all with one mouth) through great grief, and wist 
not what to answer him good or bad. 

Although the narrative is frequently interrupted by 
holes, owing to the splitting of the papyrus, sometimes 
in the most important passages, that which remains is 
quite sufficient to make clear the persons, the scenes, 
and the subject of the historical drama. Apepi is the 
chief hero ; his residence is at A vans ; he worships liis 
own divinity, Sutekh ; the Egyptian form of the Semitic 
Baal-Zapuna, the Baal-Zeplion of Holy Scripture. He 
builds a splendid temple to his god, and he appoints 
festivals and offerings to him. 

At Ho, the city of the South, that is, at Thebes, 
there resides a scion of the oppressed Pharaohs, 
Seqenen-Ba, who is invested with the title of a Haq, or 
petty king. 

Apepi is the all-powerful lord. Among his cour- 
tiers are some who hear the title of IteJchi-khet, that is, 
‘temple-scribes.’ These give the king had counsel, 
for they induce him to send a messenger to the petty 
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king in No, with severe demands. Seqenen-Ea re- 
ceives liim witli the same question which Joseph, his 
contemporary, put to his own brethren when they 
went down to Egypt to buy corn, saying to them, 
‘Whence come ye? Ye are spies, and ye are come 
here to see where the land lies open ’ (, undata cash'd). 

After the Haq heard the demands of Apepi from 
the mouth of his messenger he was deeply moved. 
The great lords and chief men of his court were sum- 
moned to a council, and the leaders also of the army ; 
but no one dared to make a proposal for fear of Llie 
unfortunate consequences. 

Such is an abstract of this remarkable document, 
the subject of which was, without doubt, the history of 
the uprising of the Egyptians ugainst the yoke of the 
foreigners. In order to find the termination of this 
story it is necessary to go to the ancient city of 
El-Kab, where towards the east rise rocky hills with 
long rows of tombs, in which may be seen a painted 
world of the olden times, peopled with the forms of 
deceased ancestors. Among these are contemporaries 
of the Hyksos kings, whose descendants were among 
the heroes of the great war of liberation. In the 
sepulchral chamber dedicated by his grandson to the 
hero Aahmes, the sou of Abana-Baba, and his whole 
house, is a wide-branching genealogical tree of the 
family, which covers the walls of the narrow and 
much-damaged room. Aahmes, and his daughter’s sou, 
Pah.ii ', 1 form the chief persons of the pedigree. 

Bi a great text on the wall of the sepulchral 
chamber the hero relates in simple language the his- 
tory of his life : — 


(1) The deceased captain of the sailors, Aahmes, a son of 
Abana : — 

1 See Table opposite. 
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t This is the Fahir who constructed the tomb and set up the inscription 
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(2) He speaks thus : ‘ I speak to you, all peoplo, and I inform 
you of the reward of honour which was given to mo. I was pre- 
heated with golden gifts right times in the sight (3) of the whole 
hind, and with male and female slaves in great numbers. I had n 
possession of many acres. The surname of “ the bravo ” which 1 
gained will never perish (4) in this land.’ 

Ho speaks further thus : ‘1 completed my youthful wandering 
in the city of Nekheb (Eileithyia). My father was a captain of the 
deceased king Seqenen-Ra ; Baba (.1), son of Eoant, was his name. 
Then I became captain in his place on the ship “Tho Calf,” in the 
time of the lord of the country, Neb-peiiuti-IU., the deceased 
(i.e. King Aahmes, the founder of Dyn. XVITT.) (6) I was still 
young and unmarried, and was girded with the garment of the 
band of youths. But, after I had prepared for myself a house, 
L was taken (7) on board of the ship "The North,” because of 
my strength. It was my duty to accompany the sovereign— life, 
prosperity, and health attend him 1— on foof, when ho went forth in 
his chariot. 

• (8) They besieged the town of Avaris. My duty was to be 
valiant on foot before his Majesty. Then I was promoted (9) to 
the ship “Ascent (or Accession) in Memphis.” They fought by 
water on the lake Pazetku of Avaris. I fought hand to hand, 
and (10) I gained and carried off a hand. This was shown to 
the herald of the king. I was presented with a golden gift for my 
bravery. 

1 After that there wa3 a new battle at that place, and I fought 
again hand to hand (11) there, and I carried off a hand. T was 
presented with a golden gift the second time. 

‘And they fought at the place Takom at the south of that 
city (Avaris). (12) There I took a living prisoner, a grown-up 
man. I plunged into tho water, Loading him thns, so as to keep 
away from the road to the (13) city, I went, holding him firmly, 
through the water. They informed the herald of the king about 
me. Then I was presented with a golden present again. They 
(14) took Avans. I took there prisoners, a grown-up man and 
three women, making in all four heads. His Majesty gave them 
into my possession as slaves. 

* (15) They besieged the town Sherohan in the year VI. His 
Majesty took it. I carried away as booty two women and a hand. 
(16) I was presented with a golden gift for valour ; and besides, tho 
prisoners out of it were given to me as slaves. 

‘After his Majesty had mown down the Syrians of tho land 
of Asia, (17) he went against Khent-lien-nofor, to smite the 
mountaineers of Nubia (Anti). His Majesty made a great 
slaughter among them. (18) Then I carried away booty there, 
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two living grown-up men and three hands. I was presented 
with a golden gift tlio second time : I also received two female 
slaves. 

'(1!)) ILis Majesty went down the river. His heart was joyful 
because of his brave and victorious deeds. lie bad taken possession 
of the South and the North country. 

‘ Then an enemy came from the South country. (20) He ap- 
proached. His advantage was the number of his people. The gods 
of the South country were against him (lit. Ins fist). His Majesty 
found him at the water of Tent-ta-tot. His Majesty carried him 
away (21) as a living prisoner. All his people brought back booty, 
I brought away two young pooplo, for I cut them off from the ship 
of the enemy There wore (22) given me five heads, besides the 
portion of five hides (eta) of arable land in my city. It happened 
to all the sailors in the same way. Then (23) came that enemy 
whose name was Teta-an. He had assembled with Mm a wicked 
company. His Majesty annihilated him and Ms men, so that they 
no longer existed. Then wore (24) given to me three people and 
five hides of arable land in my city. 

‘I conveyed by water the deceased king Ser-ka-Ra (Amen- 
hotep I.), whon be went up to Ousb to extend (25) the borders of 
Egypt. He smote these Nubians (Anti) in the midst of his warriors. 
Being hard pressed, they could not escape. Bewildered, (26) they 
remained on the ground just as if they had been nothing. Then I 
stood at the head of our warriors, and I fought as was right. His 
Majesty admired my valour. I carried off two hands (27) and 
brought them to 1ns Majesty. We pursued Ms inhabitants and 
their herds. I carried off a living prisoner and brought Mm to 
his Majesty. I brought his Majesty in two days to Egypt (28) from 
Khnumt-hert (‘ the upper spring ’). Then I was presented with a 
golden gift. Then I carried off two female slaves besides those 
which I had led (29) to his Majesty. And I was raised to the dig- 
nity of a “ warrior of the king." 

* I conveyed the deceased king Aa-khepek-ka-Ra (Tehuxi-mes 
I.), when he wont up by water to Khent-hen-nefer (30) to put 
down the rebellion among the inhabitants, and to stop the raids 
from the land side. And 1 was brave [before] Mm on the water. 
Things went badly with the [attack] (31) of the sMp on account 
of its stranding. They raised me to the rank of a captain of 
tho sailors. His Majesty — may life, strength, and health be granted 
him 1 — ‘ 

(32. Here follows a gap, which, judging by tho oontext, should 
be filled up to the effect that a new occasion called the king to war 
against the people of the youth.) 

l 2 
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‘(33) His Majesty was furious against them like a panther, 
and his Majesty shot his first arrow, which remained sticking in the 
body of this enemy. He (34) fell down fainting before the asp (on 
the royal diadem). A [great defeat] took place there in a short 
time, and their peoplo were carried away as living captives, (35) and 
his Majesty travelled downwards. All nations were in his power. 
And this miserable king of the Nubian people (Anti) was bound on 
the fore part of the ship of his Majesty, and ho was placed on the 
ground (36) in the city of Thebes. 

‘After this his Majesty betook himself to the land of Itutennu, 
to slake his anger among the inhabitants of the land. His Majesty 
reached the land of Naharain. (37) His Majesty — life, strength, 
and wealth to him I — found these enemies. He set tho battle in 
array. His Majesty made a great slaughter among them. (38) In- 
numerable was the crowd of living prisoners which his Majesty 
carried away after his victory. And behold, I was at the head of 
our warriors. His Majesty admired my valour. (39) I carried off 
a chariot of war and its horses, and those who were upon it, as 
living prisoners, and brought them to his Majesty. Then was I 
presented with gold once move. 

‘ (40) Now I have lived many days and have reached a grey old 
age. My lot will be that of all men upon the earth. [I shall go 
down to the nether world, and be placed in the] coffin, which I have 
had made for myself.’ 

The grievous time of distress and oppression was 
now past : the reign of tyranny was broken up ; Avaris 
had fallen, and the fortress of Sherohan had been 
taken by storm. In the sixth year of the reign of King 
Aahmes, the founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty of the 
Pharaohs, Kamil was freed from the long oppression of 
the foreigners. Secjenen-Ra was the third Icing of this 
name ; he also bore in common with his two predeces- 
sors the family name of Taa. The inscriptions dis- 
tinguish them, however, by special surnames, so that 
Taa 33. was known by the addition of Aa, or ‘ the 
great,' and Taa ILL by tbe epithet Ken, £ the brave or 
victorious.’ They were buried in Thebes, and there- 
fore must probably have reigned in that city, an op inio n 
which the Abbot Papyrus strengthens. 1 

1 See Royal Mammies of JDeir-el- Rahari, p, 861, 
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King Taa Til., sumamed ‘ the brave,’ a predecessor 
of Aalunes, the conqueror of Avaris, built a Nile 
flotilla for the purpose of one day attacking the town, 
which lay in the watery lowlands of the Delta. 

His successor, named Kames, u [jj p, seems to have 
reigned but a short time. He was the husband of the 

much-venerated Queen Aah-iiotep, whose coffin 

with the golden ornaments on her body was discovered 
by some Theban peasants in 1860 in the ancient necro- 
polis of No, buried only a few feet below the surface 
of the ground. 

The cover of the coffin lias the shape of a mummy, 
and is gilt from top to bottom. The uncus decks the 
brow. The eyelids are gilt. The whites of the eyes are 
quartz, and the pupils black glass. A rich imitation- 
necklace covers the breast and shoulders; the urams 
and the vulture — the sacred symbols of sovereignty 
over the Upper and Lower land of Kamit — lie below 
the necklace. A pair of closed wings seems to protect 
the rest of the body. Beneath the feet stand the 
statues of the mourning goddesses Isis and Nephthys. 
The inscription gives the name of the queen, Aah- 
hotep, that is, ‘ delight of the moon.’ 

When the coffin was opened there were found in it 
daggers, a golden axe, a chain with three large golden 
bees, and a breastplate, while a golden chain with a 
scarabteus attached, a fillet for the brow, armlets, and 
other objects were on the body. Two little ships in 
gold and silver, bronze axes, and great anklets lay 
immediately upon the wood of the coffin. The golden 
barque and the bronze axes exhibited the cartouche of 
Kames, but the most valuable of the ornaments bore 
that of Aahm.es with the surname of Nekht, ‘ the vic- 
torious.’ 
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Without doubt Queen Aah-holcp was buried in 
Thebes, where also was the Lomb of her roj^al husband. 
She is the real ancestress of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and it was her son Aahmes who afterwards rose up as 
the avenger of his native country. 

It would seem as if the hatred of the Egyptians 
against the Hyltsos kings was Ly no means so intense 
as the story handed down by Manetho appears to re- 
present it ; for had it been, how is the strange fact to 
be explained that these same Egyptians could prevail 
upon themselves to give their children pure Semitic 
names, borrowed from the language of their hereditary 
enemies ; or how could they themselves offer their 
homage to those gods of the strangers ? 

There was a family actually employed in the temple 
of Amen whose ancestor called himself Pel-Baal, the 
‘ servant of Baal ; ’ his wife was Abrakro, and among his 
descendants we find such names as Atu, Tina, Tetaa, 
Ama, Tanafi, and Tir. 

It is to the Theban kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
that the questionable fame belongs of having destroyed 
the monuments of the hostile kings, in order to falsify 
historical truth, and they almost succeeded in extir 
pating all contemporary memorials of the Hylcsos. 
Aalnnes, their conqueror, and after him Amen-holep III., 
certainly rebuilt and restored the temples, which ‘ had 
fallen into ruins,’ though inscriptions in no way 
attribute this decay to the destructiveness of the 
Hyksos. 

They simply remark that ‘ the temples had fallen 
into ruin since the time of their forefathers.’ The only 
allusion to foreigners — and this has nothing to do with 
any destruction by them — is found on the rock-tablets 
of the twenty-second year of King Aalnnes. If 
thus : — 


runs 
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This stone was drawn by oxen, which won- brought here, [and 
entrusted to the] caro [of the] foreign people of the Pouckh. 

These Fenekli, -~^ s \ 5 appear clearly to be the most 

ancient representatives of the Phoenicians on Egyptian 
soil. 

Pefore concluding this chapter the chronological 
relations of these historical events, with special reference 
to the sojourn of the Hyksos, and of the children of 
Israel, in the land of Egypt, must be mentioned. First 
there is the memorial stone of the days of Piamses II., 
found in Tanis, the inscription on which commences, 
‘ In the year 400, on the 4th day of the month Mesori 
of King Nub.’ This tablet, of red granite, engraved with 
an act of homage, in memory of Seti I., was set up by a 
high officer of state by the order of Piamses II. After 
the usual glorification of the king the inscription 
proceeds as follows : — 

His Majesty King Ea-messu II. gave orders to raise a great 
memorial of granite (of Syene) to tlie exalted name of liis father, 
animated by the desire to uphold thereby the name of liis (royal) 
father and of liis forefathers. May the remembrance of King Ma- 
men-Ea (Seti Meneptah I.) remain and endure for ever, to-day and 
every day. In the year 400, the month Mesori, the fourth day of 
King Apebuti Hub, the friend of the god Horemkhu — may he 
live for ever and ever ! When there had come (to this city) the 
hereditary lord and the chief governor of the city, the fan-hearer on 
the right of the king, the loader of the foreign legions and captain 
of the foreigners, the constable of the fortress of Khetam (the 
Etham of Scripture) in Zar, the leader of the Mazai (police), the 
royal scribe, the chief master of the horse, the high priest of the Eam- 
god in Mendes, the high priest of the god Sutekh and the praying- 
priest of the goddess Buto Aptani, the chief of the prophets of all 
the gods, Seti, the son of the hereditary prince, the commander of 
the foreign legions, the oaptaiu of the foreigners, the constable 
of Khetam in Zar, the royal scribe and master of the horse, Pa- 
Ea-messu, the child of the lady and priestess of the sun-god Ba, 
Than,— then spake he thus : * Hail to thoe, Set, son of Nub, thou 
strong one, in the holy ship,’ <fcc . ; ' grant me a fortunate existence, 
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that I may serw time, and grant mo to remain | in thy house for 
evermore] ’ 

Since, on tlie basis of the most recent and best 
investigations in tbe province of ancient Egyptian 
chronology, we reckon the year 1850 B.c. as a mean 
computation for the reign of the above-named Ramses, 
the reign of the Ilyksos king Nub, and probably its 
beg innin g, falls in the year 1750 b.c., that is, 400 years 
before Ramses II. Although we are completely in the 
dark as to the place which King Nub occupied in the 
succession of the kindred princes of his house, yet the 
number mentioned is important, as an approximate 
epoch for the stay of the foreign kings in Egypt. 
According to the statement in the Bible, the Hebrews 
from the immigration of Jacob into Egypt until the 
Exodus remained 430 years in that land. Since the 
Exodus from Egypt took place in the time of Mene- 
ptah H., the son of Ramses II. — the Pharaoh of the 
oppression — the year B.c. 1300 may be an approxi- 
mate date. If we add to this 430 years, as expressing 
the total duration of the sojourn of the Hebrews in 
Egypt, we arrive at tbe year 1730 B.c. as the ap- 
proximate date for the immigration of Jacob into 
Egypt, and for the time of the official career of Joseph 
at the court of Pharaoh. In other words, the time of 
Joseph (1730 B.c.) must have fallen in the period of the 
Hyksos domination, about tbe reign of the above-men- 
tioned foreign prince Nub (1750 b.c.). 

This singular co-incidence of numbers appears to 
have a higher value than tlie dates given in the chrono- 
logical tables of Manetho and the fathers of the Church, 
and shows the probability of a fixed time for an important 
section of universal history on the basis of two chro- 
nological data which con espond in a way almost mar- 
vellous. In fact the supposition that it was under the 
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Hyksos that Joseph was sold into Egypt, as resulting 
from the relations thus explained, obtains stronger pro 
Inability from the writings of Georgius Syncellus, who 
stales that Joseph ruled the land in the reign of Apophis, 
whose age preceded the commencement of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty by only a few years. On the basis of an old 
inscription at El-Kab, the author of which must have 
been a contemporary of Joseph, it is possible to establish 
the proof that Joseph and the Hyksos are inseparable 
from one another. 

It must be remembered that in the days of the 
patriarch a seven years’ famine occurred, in consequence 
of a deficiency in the inundation. Although there is no 
royal cartouche in the tomb to which the inscription 
refers, there is internal evidence to show that Baba, its 
owner, must have lived immediately previous to the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. Baba, ‘the risen again,’ speaks 
thus : — 

I loved toy father ; I honoured my mother ; my brothers and my 
sisters loved me. I went out of the door of my house with a benevo- 
lent heart ; I stood there with refreshing hand ; splendid were my 
preparations of what I collected for the festal day. Mild was (my) 
heart, free from violent anger. The gods bestowed upon me abund- 
ant prosperity on earth, The city wished me health and a life full 
of enjoyment. I punished the evil-doers. The children who stood 
before me in the town during the days which I fulfilled were — great 
and small — 60 ; just as many beds were provided for them, just as 
many chairs (1), just as many tables (?). They all consumed 120 
ephalis of durra, the mills; of 3 cows, 62 goats, and 9 she-asses, a 
hin of balsam, and 2 jars of oil. 

My words may seem a jest to a gainsayer. But I call the god 
Mentu to witness that what I say is true. I had all this prepared in 
my house ; in addition T put cream in the store-chamber and beer 
in the collar in a more than sufficient number of hin-measures, 

I collected corn, as a friend of the harvest god. I was watchful 
at the thne of solving. And whrn a famine arose, LASTING MANY 
YEANS, I DISTRI&TJTED CORN TO TTIE CITY EAOO YEAR OF FAMINE. 

Not the smallest doubt can be raised as to whether 
the last words of the inscription relate to an liistorical 
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fact or not. However strongly we may l>e inclined to 
recognise a general way of speaking in the narrative 
of Ameni where ‘years of famine’ are spoken of, just 
as strongly does the context of the present statement 
compel us to refer this record of ‘ a famine lasting many 
years' to an epoch historically defined. How, since 
famines succeeding one another are of the very greatest 
rarity in Egypt, and Baba lived and worked under the 
native king Seqenen-Ba Taa III. in the ancient city of El- 
Kab about the same time during which Joseph exercised 
his office under one of the Hyksos kings, there remains 
for a satisfactory conclusion but one fair inference: 
that the * many years of famine ’ in the days of Baba 
must correspond to the seven years of famine under 
Joseph’s Pharaoh, who was one of the Shepherd Kings. 
The account of the elevation of Joseph under one of 
them, of his life at the court, of the reception of his 
father and brolhers in Egypt with all their belongings, 
is in complete accordance with the pre-suppositions 
connected with the persons, and also with the place and 
time. Joseph’s Pharaoh resided at Zoan (Avaris) with 
his court in the thorough Egyptian fashion, yet without 
excluding the Semitic language. He gave orders to 
proclaim in the Semitic language an abrek, that is, ‘ bow 
the knee,’ 1 a word which is still retained in the hiero- 
glyphic dictionary, and was adopted by the Egyptians 
to express their feeling of reverence at the sight of an 
important person or object. He bestowed on Joseph 
the high dignity of a Zaphnatpa’neakh, i.e. ‘ governor 
of the district of the living one,’ or Selhro'ite nome. 3 


1 See paper by HI. Le Page EenouE 
in Proa of Soc. Ml. Avelt., Nov. 1888. 

2 1 The place of life ’ was a special 
designation o£ the capital of this 

H - \ ) 

Za- na,. r- 
‘ Governor of the <listriot 


nomo in the t, acred language. The 
whole long word may bo analysed 
into its oomponent parts in tho old 
Egyptian language: — 


^ n 

• MbJ T 0 ® 

nt- pa- act- anltlt,. 
of tbs place of life.’ 
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The name of Joseph’s wife, Asenalh (Bnat), was pure 
Egyptian, and is seldom met with except in the Old and 
Middle Empire. His father-in-law, the priest of On, was 
an Egyptian whose name, Puti-pera, meant the ‘ gift of 
the sun.’ The chamberlain who bought Joseph from 
the Midiauites bore also the same designation ; yet his 
titles are given in the Semitic language, although the 
word sari, or chamberlain, is found written in Egyptian 
characters. 

The Tale of the Two Brothers in the D’Orbiney 
Papyrus is of great value for the special relation in 
which it stands to the history of Joseph. Anpu, a 
married man, as the papyrus relates — 

sont his younger brother, saying to him, • Hasten and bring us 
seed com from the village ; ’ and the young brother found the 
wife of his oldor brother occupied in braiding her hair, and he said 
to her, ‘ Rise up, give me seed com, that I may return to tho field, 
for thus has my eldor brother onjoiued mo, to return without delay.’ 
The woman said to him, * Go in, open the chest, that thou mayest 
take what thine heart desires, otherwise my locks will fall by tho 
way.’ And the youth entered into the stable, and took thereout a 
largo vessel, for it was his wish to carry away much seed corn. 
Aud ho loaclod himself with wheat and grains of durra and went 
out with it. Then she said to him, ‘ How great is the burthen on 
thine arm 1 ’ Ho said to her, 1 Two measures of durra and three 
measures of wheat, making together live measures, which rest on 
my arms.’ Thus he spake to her. But she spake to the youth and 
said, * How great is thy strength 1 Well have X remarked thy 
vigour every time.’ And her heart knew him ! . . . And she 
stood up and laid hold of him, and she said to him, * Come, let us 
enjoy an hour's rest. The most beautiful tilings shall be thy por- 
tion, for I will prepare for thee festal garments,’ Then the youth 
became like to the panther of the south for rage, on account of the 
evil word which she had spoken to him ; but she was afraid beyond 
all measure. And he spoke to her and said, ‘Thou, 0 woman, hast 
been to mo like a mother, and thy husband like a father, for he is 
older than T, so that he might have been my parent. Why this so 
great sin, that thou hast spoken to me i Say it not to me another 
time, then will X not tell it this time, and no word of it shall come 
out of my mouth about it, to any man whatsoever.’ And he 
loaded himself with his burthen, and went out into the field. 
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And lie went to his elder brother, and they completed their day’s 
work. 

When it was now evening, the elder brother returned home to 
his dwelling. And his younger brother followod behind his oxen, 
which he had laden with all the good tilings of the field, driving 
them before him to prepare for them their resting-place in the 
stable in the village. And behold, the wife of his elder brother was 
afraid because of the word which she had spoken, and she took a 
jar of fat, and she was like one to whom an evildoer had offered 
violence. She wished thereby to say to her husband, ‘ Thy young 
brother has offered me violence.’ And her husband returned home 
at evening according to his daily custom, and entered into his house, 
and found his wife lying stretched out and suffering from injury. 
She gave him no water for his hands according to her custom. 
And the lamp was not lighted, so that the house was in darkness. 
But she lay there and vomited. And her husband spoke to lior 
thus : ‘ Who has had to do with thco 1 Lift tliysolf up ! ’ She 
said to him, ‘ No one has had to do with me except thy young 
brother, for when lie oamo to take seed com for tliec he found me 
sitting alone, and said to me, “ Come 1 let ns make morry an hour 
and rest 1 Let down thy hair ! ” Tlius he spake to mo, but I did 
not listen to him {but said), “ See 1 am I not thy mother, and is not 
tliy elder brother like a father to thee ? ” Thus I spoke to him, but 
lie did not hearken to my speech, and used force with me, that T 
might not make a report to thee. Now if thou allowcst him to live, 
I will kill myself.’ 1 

The reader will at once perceive that Potipliar’s wife 
' and Anpu’s wife precisely resemble each other, and 
Joseph’s and Bata’s temptations and virtue appear so 
closely allied that one is almost inclined to suppose a 
common origin of the two stories. 

That Joseph was actually invested with the highest 
rank at court, next to the king, is evident from the 
office he filled of an Adou ‘over all Egypt.’ (Gen. 
xlv. 9.) According to the monuments, Adon answers 
to the Greek £ epistatis,’ a president, one set over others. 
The rank of such a dignitary varied according to his 
special duties. We find an Adon of the city of Amen, 

1 The whole story ia translated by M, La Page licnonf in Mevonls of 
the Past., vob U. p. 187 at tea. 
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of the seat of justice, of the infantry, of the beer cellars, 
and so forth. Quite different from all was the office of 
Joseph as Adon over the whole land, a title met with 
only once among the inscriptions. Before King 
Hor-em-heb of the Eighteenth Dynasty ascended the 
throne, he was invested with several very high offices. 
At last the Pharaoh was so pleased with him that he 
named him Eohir — procurator of the whole land. In this 
capacity, without having any colleague beside him, he 
was called to be ‘ great lord in the king’s house,’ and 
‘ he gave answer to the king and contented him with the 
utterances of his mouth.’ In such a service Hor-em-heb 
was ‘ an Adon of the whole land during the course of 
many years,’ and at length rose to the dignity of e heir 
to the throne of the whole land,’ until finally he placed 
the royal crown on his own head. 

Seventeen hundred years before the birth of Christ 
is about the epoch when the Middle separates from the 
Hew Empire. The devastated regions of Avaris and Zoau 
were forgotten and forsaken, and with the new race 
came the time of requital and vengeance on the de 
scendants of the former conquerors of Egypt, even to 
the fourth and fifth generations. The theatre of these 
great events was removed to Western Asia, where 
Megiddo, Kadesh, Oarchemish, henceforth formed the 
focus of all warlike movements. 

The mon um ents begin from this point to afford us 
clear and intelligible history, for they cease not to 
celebrate in poetry and prose the glory and splendour 
ol their authors. 



Ueb-poh-tpt-Ha, For-fcn-Hn. Aa-klioppr-tei-Hn, Ao-MiPiUT-en-Tln. Vont-ti-Hn, Wci'-lthoiw.'IVi. 
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DYNASTY XVTTI. 

NRn-rKn-TBT-RA Aaiimks I. (Amoris). iron b.c. m. 

Tiie dominion of the Hyksos of necessity gave rise to 
profound internal divisions, alike in the different 
princely families -and in the native population itself. 
Pactions became rampant in various districts, and 
reached tlieir highest point in the hostile feeling of the 
inhabitants of Patoris or the South country against the 
people of Patomit or the North country, who were 
much mixed with foreign blood. The indolent descend- 
ants of the old royal races had made their residences 
the centres of petty kingdoms ; and just as, in the 
strong fortress of El-Kab, in Thebes, in Khmun (the 
Hermopolis of the Greeks), in Khinensu (Heracleopolis), 
the Upper land kept up its branching dynasties from 
generation to generation, so the oppressed children of 
the ancient monarchs in the Lower Egyptian cities of 
Memphis, Xois, Zoan (Tanis), and elsewhere awaited 
a brilliant future of sole dominion over the re-united 
divisions of the empire of Elbrus and of Set . 2 

Prom this condition of divided power and of 
mutual jealousy the foreign rulers obtained their 
advantage and their chief strength, until King Aahmes 
made himself supreme. Manning his ships with a suffi- 
cient number of warriors, he led them, down the river 

1 I'oi TivUlo of Rings sac p, scxli. a g ee Pt g 
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1433 „ 10. SA’ANKKHT=Mer-aten Ankh-nes=Pa-aten (Amen)*=ll. Tut-ankji-Ajien 

Note. — T he names marked by an asterisk are those of women. Queen Hatshepsn is not nnml>ere<l in the series, as she was not 

regarded by her successors as a legitimate sovereign 
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to Memphis, and from [hence dealt a death-blow to the 
foreign government in the hated city ol Avar is. 

Aahmes, whose name signifies ! Child of the Moon,’ 
was certainly not of Theban origin. The moon was 
regarded as the celestial abode of Tehuti, the Egyptian 
Hermes, who was invoked by his disciples as the thought 
and will of the sun-god Ka, his father. According to 
custom the name of this god was designedly chosen 
not only as -the family name of King Aahmes and his 
mother, Queen Aah-hotep, but also of their descendants 
namedTehuti-mes(the child of Tehuti), whose sovereignty 
ushered in the prosperous times of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Aahmes attacked his enemies by land and 
sea, conquered Avaris, and pursued the hosts of the 
foreigners as far as the Canaanite town of Sherohan. 

O 

In the tomb-chamber of Aahmes II., surnamed Peu- 
nukheb, the country in which the king fought his 
Eastern battles, and in which Sherohan was situated, is 
designated by its collective name of /alii. It is there 
related that Aahmes served under four kings : — 

1 1 have reached a happy old age. I was during my existence in 
the favour of the king, and was rewarded by his Majesty, and was 
beloved by the royal court. And a divine woman, the great queen 
Maat-ka-Ra (Hatshepsu), the justified, gave me a further reward, 
because I brought up her daughter, the great princess Neferu-Rn, tho 
justified.’ 

1 [I served] King Aahmes. In a hand-to-liand combat I gained 
ten hands for him in the land of Zahi, I accompanied him to the 
land of Ousb. Living prisoners .... [I served] King Amen- 
hotep I., and gained for him three hands in a lmmbto-hand combat 
in the north of Aamu Kahak,’ and so forth. > 

Erom this account of his life it appears with cer- 
tainty, that the first campaign on foreign soil was 
against the land of Zahi, that is, against the Phoenician 
population before alluded to as the Kharu. Aahmes, 
after he had driven the enemy out of Egypt and suffi- 
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ciently protected the eastern fronlier of the low- 
country by a line of fortresses, attempted to restore 
peace and order in the kingdom by gradually reducing 
the petty kings to submission. They remained as 
under-kings in their several districts, and as such bore 
royal titles and received 1’liaraonic homage. Thus, on 
the monuments, by the side of Aahmes there appear, 
as legitimate princes and ‘kings’ sons,’ the princes 
Benipu, Uolm.es, Rsuuses, Aahmes, Sipar, &c., with their 
double names enclosed in a royal cartouche. It was 
only in such a manner that he was able to secure him- 
self against insurrection and jealous opposition in the 
country, and also to lead his warriors from Patoris 
against the rebellious negroes on the southern frontier 
of the country. 

Taking advantage of the weakness of the empire 
during the foreign dominion, the inhabitants of the 
Nubian districts threw off the yoke of the Pharaohs, 
and even founded independent kingdoms in the valleys 
near the Cataracts, which the kings of the Twelfth 
Dynasty had wrung almost step by step from their 
dusky neighbours. Aahmes, the chief of the sailors, 
has already related how Aahmes the king came out 
victorious from this struggle also, in which a king 
named Tetan offered an obstinate resistance. 

Thus not only were the two halves of the empire 
re-united under the powerful sceptre of Pharaoh, but 
the South also was for a Lime again subjected to 
Egyptian supremacy. At last a time of leisure 
arrived, which allowed the king to prove his gratitude 
to the gods by embellishing, rebuilding, or enlarging 
their temples, which during the long dominion of the 
foreigners ‘ had fallen into decay.’ 

Aahmes, in the twenty-second year of his reign, re- 
opened the abandoned quarries in the Arab chain of 

K 
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mountains, to obtain limestone for the building of the 
temples in Memphis, Thebes, and the other principal 
cities of the kingdom. 

The following is a translation of the inscription on 
two rock-tablets at Tiirah and Massaarah : — 

Iti the year 22 of the reign of King Aahines, hie Majesty gave 
the order to open the rock-chambers anew, and to cut out thence 
the best white stone (liiuo&lone) of the hill country, (called) An, for 
the houses of the gods, whoso existence is for endless years, for the 
house of tho divine Ptah in Memphis, for Amen, the gracious 
god in Thebes, . . . and for all other monuments, that his Majesty 
caused to he executed. The stone was drawn by bullocks, which 
were brought thither and given over to the foreign people o£ the 
Fenclth. 

Tlie fact which the inscription relates, about the draw- 
ing of the stone by oxen, is represented beneath it in a 
picture. Six pairs of oxen are drawing a block of 
stone by the help of a kind of sledge. 

But the building of the Egyptian sanctuaries occu- 
pied centuries. The immense imperial temple of the 
god Amen at Thebes, in the neighbourhood of the 
modern Arab village of Karnak, was begun in the 
middle of the third millennium before Christ, but down 
to the thirteenth century the work had only reached a 
partial completion. It is proved by the inscriptions, 
even to the very year and day, that the re-building, 
under the Ptolemies, of tlie great Temple of the Sun 
at Edfft occupied the architects, with slight inter- 
ruption in the progress of the work, for 3 80 years, 
3 months, and 14 days, from the year 237 b.c. to the 
year 57 B.c. Aalimes, therefore, could not expect to 
see the completion of the work he had begun; and, 
in fact, it was reserved for his late descendants to finish, 
according to the ancient plan, the buildiugs he com- 
menced. 

The name of Aahmes as a builder has fallen into 
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oblivion on the walls of tlie Theban temples, but the 
rock-tablets of Massaarali have preserved the remem- 


brance of him and of his 
wife, the great queen 

Ne EEItT-ARI-A All M ES, 

that is, 4 the beautiful con- 
sort of Aalimes.’ Not only 
in the rock-caves of Tftrah 
and Massaarali, opposite to 
Memphis, but also on a 
number of public monu- 
ments, in the interior of the 
sepulchral chambers of the 
Theban Necropolis, has the 
name of this queen been 
preserved, surrounded by 
laudatory inscriptions. Long 
after her decease, this 
great ancestress of the New 



Empire was venerated as a 


E) 


divine being, and her image 
was placed beside those of 
the eternal inhabitants of 
the Egyptian heaven. In 
the united assembly of the 
deified first kings of the New 
Empire, this divine spouse 


PLAK OF xra TEMPLE Off EDFtf. 

(Built under the Ptolemies b.o. 237-67.) 


A A, the plyon, with staircases leading to th o 
top. B, first fiall, with peristyle, o, 
second hall. D, third hall. E, a small 
chamber, communicating with staircase s, 
one leading to the roof, the other to nu- 
morous small passages and obanibers. ff, 
another small chamber, a, the sanc- 
tuary. in a corner of which is a magnificent 
monolith of grey granite, the Bhrlne (page) 
of the hawk, which was the emblem of tlis 
god Horemhhu. 


of Aahmes sits enthroned at 


the head of all the Pharaonic pairs, and before all the 
kings’ children of her race, as the revered founder of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. She is 4 the daughter, sister, wife, 
and mother of a king,’ besides being the 4 wife of the god 
Amen,’ an expression which denoted the chief priestess of 
the tutelary God of Thebes (but nothing more than that). 

s 2 
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On several monuments she is represented with a black 
skin, and the conclusion has hence been drawn that she 
was descended from negro stock. In spite of the in- 
genious surmises which have been put forward, on the 
part of scholars, to infer high political relations from the 
colour of her complexion, namely, that this marriage was 
the seal of a treaty concluded by the Pharaoh Aahmes 
with the neighbouring negro tribes for a common effort 
to drive out the Shepherd Kings, it seems to me that, 
in this supposition, two special points have been en- 
tirely left out of sight. First, the dark colour was not 
seldom employed in the paintings of the kings’ tombs 
at Thebes, in order, by the contrast with the usual 
brightly coloured pictures of the Pharaohs, to suggest 
a clearly visible allusion to their abode in the dark 
night of the grave. This intention of the painter would 
appear all the more probable in this case as she does 
noton every occasion appear black, but sometimes with 
a yellow skin, like all native women. In the second 
place, the negroes, with an Egyptian queen of then- 
own race, would have earned a poor return of grati- 
tude from the house of Egypt, if Aahmes, after the 
victory over his enemies in the North, had immediately 
turned his arms against the brethren and the people of 
his own wife, by whose help alone he had been able to 
obtain the victory over his hereditary enemy . 1 Her 
son and successor was — 

See-ka-Ba, Amen-iiotep I. 

, According to ah appearances Amen-hotep was a 
child at his father’s death, so that his mother, Nefert-ari, 
assumed the reins of government. When he grew up 
the young Pharaoh turned Ins attention to the south 
and led a campaign against the laud of Gush, in which 

1 See Bayal Mmmiet of Deir-eLBakun, p, 302, 
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llie brave warrior Aalnnes the son of Abana loot pari 
in the capacity of captain of tlie royal ships. His object, 
which was to extend the boundaries of Egypt, was 
fully attained, and besides this a rich booty hi captive 
negroes and cattle was brought home. 

A second campaign was directed towards tlie North, 
where the Libyan people of the Aamu-Kahak had shown 
themselves hostile to the Egyptians. This people be- 
longed to the great tribe of the ‘ light-coloured' Thuhen, 
or, as the Greeks designated them, the Marmaridse, 
whose country was known in classic times under the 
name of Manuarica. At that time they inhabited the 
northern coast of Africa. In this mention of the Aamu- 
Kaliak are seen the first traces of that enmity which 
under Meneptali II. assumed an aspect so threatening 
for the Egyptians. Eor the rest, c those from the land 
of Thulii’ considered themselves as cousins to the 
Egyptians. 

Towards the East Amen-liotep L remained inactive, 
and, like his predecessor, contented himself with protect- 
ing the frontiers. In the interior of the country the 
inscriptions prove his erection of the great temple at 
Thebes, and of sanctuaries for individual gods in the 
western part of the great Theban plain. After his 
death, divine honours were accorded to him, as to his 
predecessors. 

He had by his consort Aah-hotep a son, who was Ms 
successor on the throne, and as such bore the names — • 

Aa-khkper-ka-Ba Tehuti-mes I. loss b.c. cm. 

His name, written by the Greeks Thotmosis, means 
4 Tehuti’s child.’ The victories and wars of this king, 
who for the first time undertook a campaign in the East 
as far as the banks of the Euphrates, form the principal 
events of his history. 
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The inscription in the tomb of Anilines, the captain 
of the ships, first mentions an expedil ion of Tohuti-mes I. 
against the country of Klient-hen-uefer, an inclusive 
term which comprehended all the known countries in 
Africa situated to the west of the Nile as far as the 
north coast of Libya, in contradistinction to Oush, now 
called the SMan. On a tract of such an enormous 
extent there naturally lived an immense number of 
tribes whose original slock was pure African ; they are 
the black or brown negro races called Naliasu on the 
monuments. 

Among these, lighter-coloured tribes of Semitic or 
Cushite origin had settled themselves, whom a later 
monument of the time of the Ptolemies calls by the 
name of Sevti ( Safi ?). According to tlie situation of 
these countries, and the habitations of these tribes, we 
have substituted for the Egyptian appellations of Tn- 
Khent and Cush the better known names of 6 Nubia ’ 
and ‘Ethiopia;’ and in like manner have translated 
Nahasu by ‘ Negroes,’ and Annu by ‘ Cusliites.’ For 
all these nations as well as for the Egyptians, the Nile 
aflorded the one great waterway. In spite of all the 
efforts of the inhabitants of these remote regions lo bid 
defiance to the Egyptian kings and to destroy their 
monuments there are still traces enough left to prove their 
supremacy. Among them the name of Tehuli-mes I. is 
not wanting ; for the rocks in the neighbourhood of the 
Cataracts of ICerman (the Third Cataract) have pre- 
served the remembrance of his great deeds, and relate 
how — 

'Tehuti-mes I. had taken possession of the throne of Horus, in 
order to extend the boundaries of the Thebai'd ; ’—how 'In the ter- 
ritory of the quarter of Thebes called Khefti-ncih-s, the inhabitants 
of the desert (Heru-sha), and the Aamu and all foreign nations 
were obliged to work how ‘The northern people of Ehebau-neb 
are bowed down and the Agabot (Libyans) are quelled \ ’ — how 
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‘Peace i.s now 111 ore, because the inhabit aids of the southern hinds 
are driven dowuward and the northern people are driven upward, 
and they have all together subjected thcm->el\i>s to the kin;' ; ’ — how 
‘ Tho inhabit ants of the inner regions hastened to Pharaoh to bow' 
down before his throne ; 1 — how * Ho smote the king of tho Annu 
(the Cushites), and of the Negroes;’ — how ‘The Anna of Nubia 
were hewn in pieces and scattered all over their lands, and how their 
stench filled the valleys.’ 

Then, the inscription continues : — 

The lords of the great king’s liouso have made a frontier gar- 
rison for hia warriors, so that they may not be surprised by the 
foi-eign tribes ; they have gathered together like the young panther 
against the bull. ITe remains still ; he is blinded. The king came 
even to the uttermost limits' of his realm ; ho lynched the extreme 
boundary by his mighty arm. Ho sought the battle, but found 
no oue who could have offered him resistance. He opened the 
valleys, which had remained unknown to his forefathers, and 
which had never bohold the wearers of the double crown. His 
southern boundary was at the beginning of this laud, the northern 
boundary at that water whore the traveller downwards turns for 
his upward journey. 1 Never had this been the case under any other 
king. 

The inscription concludes with the words : — 

The land in its complete extent lay at the feet of the king. 

The office of governor of Cush, to which at first the 
real sons of the king (called e King’s sons of Cush) laid 
claim, is mentioned for the first time under the rule of 
Tehuti-mesL on the wall of the temple at Semneh, where 
an official called Nalii, who had won his spurs under 
Aahmes and Teliuti-mes L, was raised by the latter king 
to this new dignity. 

The richness of Nubia and Ethiopia made them most 
desirable objects of conquest ; and governors were at 
once sent to administer the * land of Cush ’ and collect 
the tribute. Cattle and rare animals, panther-skins, 
ivory, ebony, balsam, sweet-smelling resin, gold, and 
precious stones, as well as captive negroes, all were 

1 Possibly an allusion to the great bend of the rirer at Gebel Baikal, 
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brought into Pharaoh's treasuries. The prisoners were 
many of them sent to work in the emerald mines at 
Wacly-Magharali, or to the scorching country of Ua-ua-t, 
to dig for gold. In the neighbourhood of the local 
temples villages spraug up, whose busy inhabitants 
were supported by the supplies of Egyptian corn which 
their own soil denied them. The natives of the cataract 
districts were employed as sailors by the king, his 
generals, and his merchants, nor did the reward of their 
labour fail them. 

When Pharaoh visited the Nubian country in his 
richly adorned Nile ship, there was no end to the 
wonder and admiration, the joy and the luirras, for the 
king and his courtiers bestowed rich gifts on the inha- 
bitants. For it was well worth while for the kings toleave 
behind them generous presents, to teach the inhabitants 
that Pharaoh was the father and benefactor of his 
subjects. Then those dusky-coloured men might well 
sing— 

Hail to thee ! king of Egypt, | Son of tins foreign people 1 

Thy name is great | In the land of Oush, 

Where the -war-cry resounded through 

The dwellings of the men. 

Great is thy power, | Thou beneficent ruler. 

It puts to shame the peoples. 

The Pharaoh ! — life, safety, health to him 1 — 

He is a shining Sun. 

After Tehuti-mes I., in the first years of his reign, had 
undertaken a campaign against Cush, and had fixed the 
boundaries of his empire to the South, it seemed to him 
that the favourable moment had arrived to send troops 
eastward to attack the hated inhabitants of Asia. Thus 
began that great war of 600 years, which was carried 
on by successive Pharaohs with almost uninterrupted 
good fortune. 

It may be as well to say a little about these 
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Asiatic people. First of all there were the wandering 
Sliasu, whose chief’ territory was the mountainous 
country of Edom. Here the Bedawi of antiquity lived 
‘ like foxes in their holes ; ’ while the kindred tribes 
settled at the angle of the sea coast were generally 
faithful allies of the Egyptians. Their three chief 
places — Bhinocolura, Anaugas, and Jamnia- — formed a 
sort of Tripolis. After passing the fortress of Sherokan 
the road touched the stronghold of Gaza. Along the 
edge of the sea lay Phoenicia, of which Askalon, Joppa, 
Tyre, Sidon, Berytus were the principal places on the 
royal road till in the valley of Eleutherus, at the northern 
slope of Lebanon, the ancient way took an easterly 
direction, and finally opened into the ivide plain of 
Kadesk on the Orontes, and thence into the heart of the 
land of the Amorites. Another much-frequented 
though dangerous road led from Gaza in a northerly 
direction along the whole length of the Jordan; the 
valley of the Leontes and Orontes had to be passed in 
order to reach from this side the same city of Kadesk 
in the land of the Amorites. Damascus and the towns 
of Ccele-Syria were left to the east on the other side of 
Anti-Libanus, Careliemish and Kalybon being tbe last 
halting- places on the road in Syria proper, which was 
bounded on the east by the broad water-way of the 
Euphrates, while on the west the chain of Mount 
Amanus and the spurs of the Taurus range set a limit 
to the further march of the great army. The whole of 
this territory was divided into a number of small king- 
doms, the names of which were commonly connected 
with a fortified capital, and which were inhabited by 
races whose exact designations are as yet unknown. 

The Hittites or Kheta held a distinguished place 
among them, while the kingdoms of Carchemish, Kadesh, 
and Megiddo were looked upon as the most important 
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points for defence and attack, and as general gathering- 
places for the allied kings. 

The Egyptian inscriptions of this period frequently 
mention the name of Naha rain, or land of two rivers, 
as a large country in the neighbourhood of the Upper 
Itutlien. It is generally understood to be the country 
of Mesopotamia, The Arabs at the present day are 
accustomed to call the fertile country to the west of 
Damascus, which is watered by many rivers, by the 
name of Naharain. Tehuti-mes I. chose as the objecL 
of his campaign agaiusl the East this land of Naharain. 
The two contemporaries and namesakes Aalunes, already 
mentioned, agree completely in their accounts of this 
expedition, which the king undertook in order * to wash 
his heart,’ i.e. to satisfy his anger against the inhabitants 
of the land of Kutlien. He won the victory, and took 
numerous prisoners, besides horses and chariots of war. 

This campaign was the beginning of a brisk trade 
between the Nile and the Euphrates, which lasted 
through many centuries. 

Trade and art went hand in hand. Tire descriptions 
of the chariots of war, which blazed with gold and 
silver, of the armour and weapons, from the most 
beautiful coats of mail to richly ornamented lances, of 
the vessels of gold and silver and bronze, of the house- 
hold furniture down to tent-poles and footstools, and 
those thousand small objects which appear necessities 
to civilised men, represent the art and civilisation of 
that day. Long before the heroes of the ‘ Tliacl ’ and 
1 Odyssey ’ appear on the battle-field in their ornamental 
armour, the kings and ‘ marinas ’ of the land of Canaan 
careered in brazen harness in their war-chariots over 
the plains of Shinar and Mesopotamia and the valleys 
of Palestine, to measure themselves in battle with the 
warriors of Egypt. 
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In tlic conduct of war also their Asiatic neighbours 
exercised an influence on the Egyptian military admi- 
nistration. The distribution and arrangement of the 
troops, and the position of the leaders, were carefully 
settled, from the common soldier to the highest general. 
The horse was now introduced into the valley of the Nile 
under his Semitic name of su.% and the war-chariot, 
with its pair of grey horses, henceforth took a promi- 
nent place in the Egyptian order of battle. In the 
tomb of the brave warrior Aahmes at El-Kab there 
appears a picture of a pair of horses with a chariot. 
The driver, Kazan, standing behind the chariot, holding 
the reins, waits for Ins lord, who * loves the clever steeds,’ 

The king returned victorious from his campaign 
against Naharain. Crowned with glory and laden with 
booty, he entered Thebes, and, as a lasting monument 
in remembrance of his expedition, caused a tablet to 
be set up on which were inscribed his victories. He 
further showed his thankfulness to Amen by contihuing 
the works begun by his forefathers at Karnak. 

The temple, which was at that time small, and 
surrounded by a wall with rows of chambers built 
against it, received on the western side an addition of 
massive buildings and rows of columns ; and in front of 
these two granite obelisks, covered with inscriptions, 
were to serve as witnesses of the prowess of the king 
and his piety towards the gods. 

It seems that Tehuti-mes L enjoyed but a compara- 
tively short life and reign. With this agrees the fact 
that the two Aahmes, as also 'Nahi, the governor of the 
southern country, were able to serve their country 
faithfully under the first four Pharaohs of this dynasty. 
Tehuti-mes I. left behind him three children, an heiress 
daughter and favourite of her father, the bold and able 
Hatshepsu, and two sons, both of whom bore the name 
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of then - father, Tehuti-mes. The elder was already able 
to cany on the government alone, while the other was 
a very young child, whose future was entrusted to the 
care of his elder brother and sister. 

AA-iUIK PEli- 1 IN-ItA TbUUTI-MES II. KiOO B.C. CIR. 

After the death of his father the eldest son, 
Tehuti-mes II., ascended the vacant throne, not without 
exciting the jealousy of his energetic sister and wife, 
Hatsliepsu. This favourite child of the late king, 
superior to her brother both in courage and capacity, 
risked everything to get the government into her own 
hands. Whether the means she took to serve her end 
were legitimate, is now difficult to decide ; but the fact 
is certain that they met with a hostile reception, for 
after the death of her elder brother she erased his 
name from the monuments with the greatest care, a 
token of the unfriendly feeling that existed between 
the brother and sister. As an heiress, whom her father 
had in his lifetime already allowed to take part in the 
affairs of government, she felt herself strengthened by 
the influence of her position and her birth, like that by 
which her mother, Aah-hotep, herself the daughter of 
a legitimate king of the old race, had held so distin- 
guished a place, 

Tehuti-mes II. reigned only a short time in con- 
junction with his sister. He succeeded, however, in 
conducting a campaign against the southern people, as 
well as another against his neighbours, the Shasu, on 
the eastern frontier, who had attempted an attack 
upon the Egyptian lowlands. 

A rock tablet in the neighbourhood of Aswfln in- 
forms the wayfarer of the relations of this king with 
the southern country. It commences with the date of 
the 8th Paophi in the first year of his reign. On the 
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left bank of the stream the two-folcl names of the royal 
brother and sister were especially recorded on buildings 
on the site of the modern Medinet Halm (called by the 
special name of ‘ the mountain of Neb-ankh,’ that is 
‘the coffin mountain,’ on account of the tombs which 
are found there), and on those at the place called Deir- 
el-Balinri. At the site last named, in the north-western 
corner of the Theban valley, the white limestone rocks 
rise steep and abruptly from the plain. On the left 
hand, where the hill of Gftrnah juts into the plain, not 
far from Deir-el-Bahari, the rock is penetrated by 
thousands of caves, which lead to the chambers of the 
dead. 

Here the queen resolved that a magnificent sepul- 
chre should be hewn in the rock, with a temple to the 
dead in front of it, in memory of the princes of the 
royal house, the like of which should not be found 
again in Egypt. While the steep wall of rock was 
pierced with grottoes in the shape of vast halls, which 
served as sacrificial chambers to the yet undiscovered 
tombs of the families of the race of Tehuti-mes, richly 
adorned with variegated representations and corre- 
sponding inscriptions of pious import, there rose in 
front a gigantic temple in the form of a long, extensive 
building approached by broad steps which descended 
to the plain. A sacred avenue ( dromos ), bordered on 
each side by sphinxes, led in an easterly direction to the 
river. Such was the splendid erection of Queen Hat- 
sliepsu, which called to mind the wonderful buildings 
on the banks of the Euphrates that have been so often 
described. In the subterranean chambers which have 
not yet been discovered in the interior of the steep 
wall of rock, and perhaps connected with the tombs of 
the kings which lie behind them in the valley of 
Bib&n-el-Molhk, were placed the bodies of Tehuti-mes 
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1. and his wife and sister Queen Aahrnes. Here 
reposed near their parents the princess Klieb-neferu-lla, 
who died young, by her side Tehuti-mes II., and his 
restless, ambitious consort Hatshepsu, and lastly the 
Pharaoh Tehuti-mes III. 

Scarcely had the brother and husband of Hatshepsu 
closed his eyes when the proud queen laid aside her 
woman’s dress, clothed herself in man’s attire, and 
adorned herself with the crown and insignia of royalty. 
She assumed the sole government of the country, while 
her younger brother, Teliuli-mes III., was put aside. 
Her name was now expanded to 

Maat-ka-Ra-kiineai-Amen. Hatstfrpsu. 

The first deed of the new woman-king shows her 
hatred of her deceased brother and husband, whose 
memory she sought to obliterate in every conceivable 
manner. She erased his names from the monuments 
they had erected together, and replaced them by her 
own or those of her father. The buildings which had 
been planned on a great scale were now continued, 
and before all others the Stage Temple of Deir-el-Bahari 
was carried to completion by untiring eflorts. 

The friend and architect of the queen was named 
Seiimut, the son of Rames and of Ha-nefer. After his 
death the queen raised to him * as a mark of gratitude ’ 
a stone monument, his likeness in black granite, in a 
sitting posture, and on the right shoulder was this 
short but significant inscription : Nen Icem errt an up a, 
‘ his ancestors were not found in writing.’ In the in- 
scriptions on his monument he abstains from mention- 
ing the woman-king otherwise than as ‘he,’ for thus 
the will of the queen commanded. 

I lived under the lord of the country, the king Maat-ka-Ba ; may 
he live for ever 1 ! 
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I was a distinguished man, who loved him, and who gained for 
myself the admiration of tho lord of the country. 7/c made mo 
great in the country ; he named me as the chief steward of 7m 
house, and as the governor of the whole country. So I became the 
first of tho first, and the master of the works of all masters of tho 
works. 

The buildings of Hatshepsu are some of the most 
tasteful, most complete, and brilliant creations that the 
hands of Egyptian artists ever wrought. They belong 
to the time of the matchless splendour of Egyptian art, 
whether as regards the manipulation of the stone, or 
the form and manner of the execution, or the effect of 
the rich coloured decoration. Even in their ruin they 
exercise a wonderful charm on the spoilt taste of 
modern times. Hatshepsu’s desire for glory and a cer- 
tain adventurous turn of mind caused her to look 
towards the remote shores of the Indian Ocean, and a 
voyage of discovery must be accomplished to the land 
of Punt, the cradle of many marvellous stories told by 
sea-faring men. 

The front walls of the Stage Temple of Deir-el- 
Babari are covered with coloured sculptures and 
. inscriptions, of which the representation that has 
become so famous, of the expedition by sea to the 
balsam-land of Punt, is conspicuous above all the rest. 

Incited thereto by the oracle of Amen, the queen 
determined to undertake a voyage of discovery to 
^this unknown land. The Egyptians were acquainted 
from hearsay with the wonders of that distant 
region on the coasts of the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean, the home of the pine incense so much coveted 
for the service of the temples, and of many other pre- 
cious products of the soil. A number of seagoing 
ships were prepared for the voyage. They were 
manned by able seamen and warriors, and a pro- 
fusion of friendly sifts was not forgotten. 
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A royal ambassador accompanied the expedition, 
with many noble princes and lords. ITow long the 
voyage lasted the inscriptions do not state. When the 
fleet had reached its destination, a landing was made 
on the coast of the ‘ incense terraced-mountain ’ near 
Cape Guardafui. Then 

Each of the princes of the land of Punt approached, with rich 
and costly gifts as oil'c rings to the holiness of Hathor, the lady of 
Punt, of whom the Egyptian queen is the living image. 

The inhabitants apparently lived on pile-buildings, 
in little dome-shaped huts, the entrance to which was 
effected by a ladder, under the shade of cocoa-nut 
palms laden with fruit, and splendid incense-trees, on 
whose houghs strange birds rocked themselves, and at 
whose feet stately herds of cattle peacefully reposed. 

The picture shows the royal ambassador, accom- 
panied by his warriors, as in the act of receiving a 
number of chains, rings, hatchets, and daggers, the pre- 
sent s of ‘ the prince of Punt, Parihu,’ who, accompanied 
by his wife Ari . . . , his two sons, and his daughter, 
greets the royal ambassador with uplifted arms. An ass 
serves to carry his enormously fat wife. The appended 
words run thus : — 

The princes of the land of Punt have arrived, bowing them- 
selves in greeting, to receive these warriors of the queen. They 
praise and exalt the King of the Gods, Amen-Tta, 

As appears from the continuation of the inscription, 
they express their natxiral astonishment that it was 
possible for foreign men to reach such a distant and 
unknown country, and they add the prayer, that the 
queen, the mighty ruler of Egypt, would grant them 
peace and freedom. 

The royal ambassador, ready to take into account 
the peaceful desires of the princes of Punt, on his side 
puts forward the condition that the country of Punt 
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should he subjected lo the supremacy of the queen of 
Egypt, as also that some of Ihc products of the country, 
and particularly incense, should he delivered as a tribute 
to the royal court. 

The ambassador and his suite had iu the mean- 
time pitched tlioir camp on the sea-shore. That this 
was done with the friendly intention of receiving the 
princes of Punt, whose favourable answer must have 
been given, and of entertaining them hospitably as 
the friends of the Eg\ ptian queen, is shown in the 
clearest manner by the inscription : — 

The camp of tents of the royal ambassador and Iris warriors 
was pitched iu the iieiglibuiuliood of the balsam terraced-mountain 
of the country of Punt, on the shore of the great sea, to receive 
the princes of this country. There was offered to them bread, 
mead, wine, meat, dried fruits, and everything else from the country 
of Tamera (Egypt), just as the royal court had ordered. 

The chief representative of the princes of Punt, 
Parihu, who was mentioned above, accompanied by his 
wife, did not keep them waiting, for 

The prince of Punt came, bringing with him the tribute to the 
shore of the great sea. 

Golden x'ings, ivory, and a great heap of precious bal- 
sams, were laid out before the tents. Inhabitants of 
Punt bearing loads, and drivers leading laded asses, 
with herds of cattle behind, showed clearly the willing- 
ness of tlie natives to submit themselves to the Egyptian 
sovereign. The ambassador £ of the queen received the 
gifts of the prince of Punt.’ Thereupon peace and 
friendship were concluded, and everything was pre- 
pared for the return home. 

The treasures of stones and plants and animals, 
which Punt had cheerfully offered to the Egyptians, 
were increased by a' singular addition, which presents 
to us the first and oldest attempt, of which we have 

L 
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any record, to transplant a tree to a foreign soil. 
Thirty-one incense trees, packed in tubs, were dragged 
to the shore by the natives. Six men toiled under the 
burthen of each tree. When all the products of the 
land stood ready for embarkation, the difficult work of 
packing and loading commenced. The picture shows 
us the labours of the sailors and of the natives. The 
inscription explains that 

Ihc ships were laden to the uttermost with the wonderful 
products of the land of Punt, and with the different precious 
woods of the divine hind, and with heaps of the resin of incense, 
with fresh incense-trees, with ebony, (objects) of ivory set in pure 
gold from the land of the Aaniu, with sweet woods, Ivhesit-wood, 
with Alieui-incense, holy resin, and paint for the eyes, with dog- 
headed apes, with long-tailed monkeys and greyhounds, with leopard 
skins, and with natives of the country, together with their children. 
Never was the like brought to any king (of Egypt) since the world 
stands. 

Soon the ships were set in motion. Sails and oars 
had to help alternately. The incense-trees stood on 
deck between chests and sacks : to the great amuse- 
ment of the voyagers the apes sprang about here and 
there in full freedom among the sails. The inscription 
added to the picture informs us that among the people 
who travelled with them were even princes of the land 
of Punt. 

The warriois of the lord of the land betake themselves to the 
ship, they return happily homo, they take the road to Thebes in 
joyfulness of heart, The princes are with them from this country. 
What they bring is of a kind, the like of which was nevor brought 
to any other king. 

The return of the fleet to Thebes must, of course, 
have been celebrated as a great event. Egypt had 
quietly become possessed of a newly discovered region 
in the East, and with it the wealth of the most precious 
productions of this Eldorado. In a solemn court the 
queen received the princes of the tribes, who respect 
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fully prostrated themselves before her who had now 
become their queen, and in the usual court language in 
their solemn address designal ed her as ‘ the Queen of 
Tamera, and the Sun who shines like the disk of 
heaven/ not without at the same time addressing her 
as * their queen/ and as ‘ ruler of Punt.’ 

They have now become the subjects of her Majesty. 

In a long procession the beasts and the other natural 
products were brought before the queen, and even the 
heavy incense-trees were dragged past her. 

In consequence of the fortunate result 'of this 
voyage, which carried the Egyptian name to the coast 
of Africa and opened new sources of wealth, it was 
proper and natural to dedicate the treasures which had 
been brought home to Amen, and to institute grand 
festivals in his honour. Pictures and inscriptions leave 
not the slightest doubt upon this point. 

The woman-king appeared in full royal attire, 
honoured by the most distinguished insignia of her 
dignity, before the great god, to testify her gratitude, 
and to prove the same in very deed, by the dedication 
and presentation of all the treasures which had been 
brought home from the distant South. The productions 
of Punt were heaped up in groups, and the incense- 
trees were planted in Egyptian soil. Giraffes, panthers, 
hunting-leopards, bulls, panther-skins, gold, copper, 
ebony, and other woods fit for building purposes, called 
Aamu-timber, ivory, paint for the eyes, ‘ kash ’ (?), and 
whole mountains of precious incense-resin, were offered 
to the god, and the number and measure of them in- 
scribed in the temple-books. This last act is shown 
in a symbolical manner in the picture, where Tehuti, 
the divine temple-scribe, and Safekh, the Goddess of 
libraries, write down on the roll of a book the pieces 
weighed out and counted oyer by Horus. 

J.2 
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The exact and jus>t scales of Tehuti, which the queen had 
had prepared for her father, tho Theban Amen, in order to weigh 
out silver, gold, blue stone, green stone, and all other precious 
stones ; 

so run the words. 

On the one scale lie thirty-one rings of precious 
metal, on the other scale the ‘Ten-’ (or ‘pound-’) 
weights, in the shape of reclining oxen, and the smaller 
weights in the forms of heads of oxen and bricks. The 
present occupation of Horus, ‘ the watcher of the scale,’ 
is designated as 

tho weighing out of the gold and silver and copper, and the 
works of the inhabitants of the South, for the Theban God Amen. 

In the picture below, the spectator sees two large 
heaps of incense-resin. Four men are occupied in 
determining the amount exactly with a hollow measure. 
An inscription above it says : — 

Yery active measuring of the fresh incense for the Theban god 
Amen, from the most wonderful of lands, that of Punt, of the most 
excellent (incense) of the land of god. 

With these transactions there was connected a great 
feast in honour of Amen. The queen herself was 
arrayed in a spotted leopard-skin with copper clasps, 
and her limbs were perfumed like freshly fallen dew. 
All the inhabitants gave utterance to their joy in song 
and music. The brother of the queen, Men-kheper-ka- 
Ea, had the honour of presenting an offering of the best 
incense to the holy bark of Amen, which was borne in 
solemn procession on the shoulders of the officiating 
priests, a long procession of whom, with court 
officials, warriors, and people, bearing palm-branches, 
approached the temple of the divine protector of 
Thebes. 

Closely connected with these events was the dedi- 
cation of the temple to the tutelary deities Amen and 
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Hatlior, in which the king of Punt anrl his nobles took 
part. Hatshepsu’s reign was not weakened by external 
enemies. In the East the Canaanite kings left Egypt 
unmolested, and rather showed their friendly feeling by 
sending the tribute imposed upon them, and in the South 
the governors delivered to the court the products 
of their country. In the meantime Tehuti-mes grew up 
to manhood, and according to the Egyptian law claimed 
a share in the throne, which his sister could not 
withhold from him ; and, yielding to force, she placed 
beside her on the throne, as associate king, the rightful 
heir to the crown and lineal representative of the 
royal house. With deep rancour in his heart Tehu- 
ti-mes III. assumed the royal dignity. 

His first exercise of kingly power bears the date of 
the year 15, on the 27th day of the month Pakhons. 

A rock-tablet at Wady-Magharah exhibits the two 
sovereigns, Hatshepsu and Tehuti-mes HI., united in 
presenting their offerings to Sopt and Hatlior, the pro- 
tecting deities of the district. The inscription begins 
with the date of the yeav 16. A year previously a 
work had been begun which claims attention for two 
reasons. On the plinth of one of the obelisks of rose 
granite, with which the queen adorned the great temple 
at Karnak, there is an historical statement, the chief 
contents of which are as follows. The woman-king — 
to translate by an approximate phrase the masculine 
style in which the queen speaks of herself — had cut out 
the work in question from the wall of rock in the * red 
mountain ’ of Asw&n, and had raised it in its place in 
the inconceivably short space of seven months, namely, 
from the first day of the month Mekliir of the 15th 
year of her reign to the last of Mesori of the following 
16th ye'ar. If such was the case, the commencement 
of the first year of her reign must have fallen in the 
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time between the two months ; consequently, the 
reckoning of the regnal year does not begin, accord- 
ing to the system hitherto received, from the first day 
of that year, in which slie ascended the throne as 
king. 

This assumption of the real day of her accession to 
the throne is fully confirmed hy a date from the reign 
of Tehuti-mes HI., who, according to the authority of the 
monuments, ascended the throne of Egypt on the 4th day 
of the month Pakhons. 

In agreement with this, the great tablet of victories 
at Karnak announces that the same king, in the 22nd 
year of his reign, in the month Pharmutlii, left the 
Egyptian frontier to arrive at Gaza a few days later, 
in the 23rd year, on the day of his coronation, the 
4 th of Paklions. 

According to the inscription in the tomb of his 
contemporary, Amenemheb, the Adon of the warriors, 
the king died on the last day of the month Pliamenolh, in 
the 64th year of his reign. Tehuti-mes III. accordingly 
reigned exactly 63 years, II mouths, and 1 day, that 
is including the years of liis sister’s reign, whose sole 
rule appeared to him unjust and illegal. With this 
length of his reign the Manethonian records of 12 years 
for the double reign of the two together, and 26 years 
for liis sole reign, in no way agree ; a striking example 
in proof of the corrupt form in which Manetho’s 
numbers have come down to us. The date on the 
plinth of the obelisk named above can now be perfectly 
explained. The 15th year ends with the 3rd of 
Pakhons ; and the 4th day of the same month began 
the 16th year. Thus they laboured at this work for 
3 months and B days of the 15th year, and 3 months 
and 27 days of the 18th year; altogether, therefore, 
for just 7 full months. 
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Whether Tehuti-mes III., after reaching manhood, 
drove his sister by force from the throne, or whether 
she quietly passed out of life, we have not the means 
of knowing, as the monuments are silent on the 
point. 
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HT bn-xii i5phe-EiA Tkiiuti-uks TIT. moo b.c. cm. 

(The Alexander /he Great of Egyptian liiJoi y.) 

During so long a reign as 53 years, 11 months, and 
1 day, an energetic king could accomplish much for his 
country, and that Tohuti-mes did so is proved by innu- 
merable ruined monuments which date from his time. 
Egypt itself now forms the central point of the world’s 
intercourse, and affords us an insight into the national 
histories of antiquity. For this king undertook to 
measure himself in battle with the mightiest empires, 
and carried his arms to the frontiers of the then known 
world, bringing home with him the spoils of the con- 
quered people. 

We shall be astonished at the countless riches which 
were laid up in the treasuries of the temples. The 
same inscriptions on the temple walls which, then in a 
better state of preservation, the wise men of Thebes 
read and explained to Germanicus, on liis visit to the 
old city of Amen, still confirm what Tacitus has related. 

‘ There were read to him,’ says the Toman historian, 
‘ the tributes imposed on the nations, the weight of 
silver and gold, the number of weapons and horses, and 
the offerings to the temples in ivory and sweet scents, 
also what supplies of corn and utensils each nation 
paid, which were no less immense than are now imposed 
by the might of the Parthians or the power of Tome.’ 
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The records of this Pharaoh’s wars were carved in 
hieroglyphs on the walls of the holy of holies at 
Karnak. Only isolated portions of the long inscriptions 
have been preserved ; but these are still important 
enough to enable us to put together the principal parts 
of the record of the victories of Tehuti-mes III., and to 
gain a general idea of his campaigns. 

During a period of almost twenty years he carried 
on more than thirteen campaigns, in the course of which 
towns had to be stormed, rivers crossed, and many 
countries traversed under the difficulties of a foreign 
climate and a hostile population. Under the rule of 
Hatshep&u the yearly tributes imposed on the conquered 
peoples had gradually ceased to be paid, and a deaf 
ear liad persistently been turned to repeated warnings, 
until at last the foreign kings renounced the Egyptian 
supremacy under the sceptre of a * woman-king,’ and 
made a stand against the empire. A great revolution 
took place at this time in the Chaldean empire. The 
ruling dynasty was attacked by the Arabs from the 
South and overthrown. A new era began, the era of 
the Arab kings in Babylon, who from this time bore 
rule for many years in Mesopotamia. All these events, 
which a short time before the sole reign of Tehuti-mes 
IH. had made a great revolution in the life of the 
nations from the Euphrates as far as the Western Sea, 
could uot fail to exercise an influence on Egypt. The 
tribes of the Upper Bulhen, the Phoenician Kharu, and 
their southern neighbours in Zabi, declared themselves 
independent of the yoke of Egypt, and the king of 
Gaza was the only one who preserved his ancient 
friendship for the Egyptians. 

Bulhen and Zahi formed the main points of attack 
in the different years of the war. After victories had 
been won the king with his army marched out from 
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the Egyptian frontier in the month of Pharma tlii, pro- 
bably towards its close, the point of departure being 
the fortress on the eastern frontier of Zaru or Zoan- 
Tanis. The following literal translation of the Eg yptian 
record gives the further course of the campaign : — 

Fuaomejtt 1. — ‘(2-5) The king, Men-khepor-Ra (Teliuti-mos III.) 
[may he live for ever], bus issued the command that there should 
lie put up [the report of his victories which his father Amen granted 
him] in the form of a memorial tablet in the temple which the king 
has erected to his father [the Theban god Amon. Therein is set 
forth the list of the towns which he has conquered in his] campaign 
according to their names, with the addition of the booty which was 
brought away by [the king out of] all [lands], which liis father, the 
sun-god Ra, had delivered to him. (0) Tn the year 22, in the month 
Pharmuthi, [on the 1 day, the king found himself in] (7) the fortress 
of Zaru on his first campaign to [extendi (8) the frontiers of Egypt 
by [his] victories. 

* (9) Now the duration of the same was cc + 2 years . [The 
foreign kings kwl sown] (10) discord. Each was in the . . . against 
. . . (11) The [tribes ?] whioli lived there (12) in the city of Whe- 
rohan, made the beginning with Irza, (13) and found their termina- 
tion at the extremest limits of the earth, with the exception of those 
who had raised themselves up against the king. 

‘ In the year 23, on the ith day of the month Pakhons, the clay of 
his accession to the throne, 

1 (14) he found himself in the town, which the ruler of Gazatu 

(Gaza) had within (15) On the 5th of Pakhons 

he left this plaoe full of power [and strength,] (1(3) in might and 
triumph to conquer that miserable enemy, and to extend (17) the 
boundaries of Egypt, according to the commands of his father Amen 
[who gives him] what he possesses. 

‘ (18) In the year 23, on the 1 6th of Pakhons (he wont) to Iliom. 
[The king] (19) gave the order for a consultation with his warriors 
on account of the war, speaking thus : 

‘“That hostile king (20) of Kadeshu has arrived. lie has 
entered into Makitha (Megiildo). He is [thore] (21) at this moment. 
He has assembled with him the kings [of all] the tribes [which 
dwell] (22) over against the water of Egypt ub far as the land of 
Naharain [the ....], (23) the Kharu (Phoenicians), the Kidu 
(Kittim), the .... their horses, thoir warriors [in great num- 
bers]. (24) Thus he speaks : I will withstand [tho king of Egypt] 
(25) at Makitha (MegUldo). Tell me [which is the way to break 
into this city 1 ] " 
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‘ (2C) They spake before the king : “ How would it be, to force 
the way along (27) that road which leads to the narrow passes? for 
there is [intelligence] (28) that the enemy stand there [in ambush, 
■and impassable is] (29) the road for a numerous body. For lo ! a 
horse cannot go behind [another, nor a man behind] (30) a man in 
like manner. Will not then [the enemies rise up to] (31) fight 
there, while [the army] stands still ? A broad road goes (32) out 
from Aluna ; it offers them no opportunity for attack, and with 
respect [to the way on] a broad road (33) it is tho only way. Take 
it into consideration. [Let us go by it, we shall] come [out at] 
(34) Ta-nn-na-ka (Thaanneh). Another [way] which you might 
take into consideration (3u) is the road north of Ziftha (Zaphat). 
We come out upon this to the north of Makitha. (Megiddo). 
(30) Wherever our victorious rulor will go, [wo will follow] him 
on it (the way). (37) Only let him not lead us on the impassable 
road.” 

‘ And lo (38) the spies [arrived, whom the king had sent out] 
on account of the intentions [of tho enemy, and] (39) they spake in 
the presence of the king. 

‘ Then spake the Majesty of Pharaoh — may he live, and be safe 
and well ! — [thus] : (40) “ As truly as the sun-god Ra loves me, I 
call to witness my father Amen, I the son of the [sun-god Ra] 
(41) with a pure life, I will enter on the road of A- (42) Inna. 
Let him, whoever among you has the wish, enter on [other] (43) 
roads, which you have named. But let [those] of you come (44) 
who will follow me. For thus would speak (45) the enemies, who 
know not Ra : Does not the king advance on one (4G) of the other 
roads ? He wishes to retreat for fear of us.” Then they assented, 
(47) speaking thus before the king : “ May thy father Amen of 
Thebes grant (48) to us protection and safety if we follow thee, the 
king, into all places wherever thou wilt go : (49) for the servant 
should be behind [his] lord.” [Then the king showed himself] (50) 
in the sight of his assembled warriors [while he spoke to them 
thus] : (51) “ May Amen give guidance into [good ways] l ” Each 
one of the warriors took an (52) oath, speaking thus : “X will not 
advance (53) before the king in order to [protect him against the 
enemy. I will leave him, the king,] (54) to go himself before his 
warriors.” [Then the king left his horse and went] (55) on foot, 
and those who went on foot, their horse was behind [them. Thus 
the king advanced] (50) at the head of his warriors. 

'In the year 23, on tho 19 th of Pakhows, (57) the king’s tent 
was pitched at the city of Aluna. But the king went on (58) for- 
wards. His divine father Amen-Ra [the ruler of Thebes] (59) was 
before him, and the god Horemkhu [the god of light of Heliopolis] 
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by [his side] ....... (GO) His father Amen-Ea, the lord of 


Thobes, victory for [thine] arm .... (Gl) for the king. The battle 

begins ou the side [of the enemy] (62) In the tumult of 

battle, numerous are (03) The southern horn (wing) at the 

town of Ta-a-[na-ka] (Taanach) (64) the northern horn 

(wing) at the corner south [of the town of Megiddo] (GO) the king 
was in face of them. (66) They fall to the ground, and the hostile 
king .... (67) . . . they . . . .’ 

Then follows, after a gap of three or four lines, the 
following large fragment : — 

Fragment 3. — 1 (1) Aa-lu-na. The rear-guard of the brave 
warriors of the king [remained] at [the town of] (2) Aluna. The 
advanced guard came out into the valley. (3) They tilled all 
the ground of this valley. Then they spake thus to the king : 
(4) “ Would the king advance, accompanied by bis warriors, to tho 
battle 1 the valley is full of them : (5) wo will obey our war-chief in 
the [tight] ; (6) we will protect our lord and tho rear-guard of his 
warriors together with his people. (7) We have (left) the rear of the 
warriors behind, [that] they may fight against (8) the country . . . 
of the Aam, that we may not act according to our will 

(9) our warriors.” And the king took up a position outside them 

(10) there, to protect the rear of his warriors in the battle. Then 

they reached the .... (11) and the warriors came out on this 
road. (12) The sun had rolled downwards, when tho king reached 
the south of Megiddo on the bank of the brook Quinaa (Kanaah). 
There had (further) passed by six hours of the day. Then was 
the camp pitched, and the king showed himself in the sight of all 
his warriors (speaking thus) : “ Keep yourselves ready, look to your 
arms, for we shall meet this miserable enemy in battle early to- 
morrow morning, because . . . (13) assembled at the tent of 

Pharaoh ; it was composed of the baggage of the guides, and the 
utensils (?) of the servants. When the watch had been set, which 
the soldiers kept, they spoke thus : " Firm courage, firm courage ! 
Watch ! watch ! Watch over his life at the king’s tent 1 ” 

* Tidings were brought to the king : “ Meru (Egypt) is of good 
courage, and the noble races and the warrior people of the South 
and the North land alike.” 

'In the year 23, on the 21 /it of Takhons, on the feast of the 
wiv moon , which is the anniversary of the coronation of the king, 
in the early morning all the warriors were ordered that they should 
open .... 

‘(14) Tho king went forth on his chariot of copper; he was 
equipped with all the necessary panoply ; he was like Horus the 
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smiter, tlie lord of might, and like Montit, the lord of Thehes. 
His father Amen made his hands strong. The horn (wing) of the 
warriors of Iho king at the .southern mountain | was stationed at 
the brook] of Qina, the northern horn to tlm north-west of Megiddo, 
the king in their midst, Amen at his side . . . (If)) his limbs. 
Then the king prevailed over them before his warriors. They 
(the enemy) wondered at the king, how he became their lord. 
Then they fled head over heels to Megiddo, with terror on their 
face, and left behind their horses and then- gold and silver chariots, 
and were drawn up by their clothes as by ropes into that town, for 
the people had barricaded the town itself on account of [the deeds 
of the king]. 

‘ ( 1 G) While they were being drawn up by their clothes from 
without into this town, oh that the warriors of tho king had not 
yielded to their desire to plunder the goods of tho enemy! .... 
Megiddo at the same hour. For the miserable king of Kadesh had 
gone up together with the miserable king of that town (Megiddo), 
so that they escaped and went inlo their town. Then was the 

king enraged (17) and his crown gained power over 

them Then their horses, their gold and silver chariots, 

which had been made in the land of the Asebi (Cyprus), were made 
spoil. They (the enemy) lay kicking in heaps like fishes on the 
ground. The brave troops of the king counted up their goods. 
See ! they have captured the tent [of tho miserable king], in wlricli 
his son [was], (18) Then the warriors all at once raised a shout 
of joy and gave honour to Amen [the lord of Thebes] who had 
given to his son [the victory]. And the .... of the king 
avouched his power. And they exhibited the spoil, which they 
had taken, in hands, and in living prisoners, in mares, in chariots, 
in gold and silver, and [all other things]. Then spake the king : 
“ Thank Amen for the protection which he has afforded [me his 
beloved son], the (19) sun-god Ea on this day. Concerning all the 
kings of that people, who have shown themselves as enemies in 
their inward thoughts, and concerning the fact that the might of 
Megiddo is the might of a thousand towns, you must make your- 
selves masters of it” ..... . (20) the leaders of the bodyguard 
[to return] each to his place. And they left that [town and re- 
mained] at the rampart which was encompassed with fresh green 
trees of all kinds of wood in the country. And it was a delight 
to the king to be within it, as in a fortress, on the east of that 
town, 

'(21) [The king gave the order] to finish building the place 
and to surround it with thick walls and with thick [battlements], 
and the king gave it the name of “ Men-kheper-Ita, who has taken 
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possession of the plain of the Asiatics ; ” and guards were set before 
the dwelling of the king, and the word was given to them, “ Firm 
courage, firm courage ! "Watch, watch ! watch over the life in tho 
king’s tent.” The king [commanded the hostile inhabitants, that 
none of them should show liimsolf] (22) outside, behind this wall j 
except at tho exit in an opposite direction, at the gate of their for- 
tress. All this did the king to this miserable king and to bis 
miserable warriors. It (the record) was set up by day in his name, 
and in the name .... (23) and it was set up on a roll of leather 
in tho temple of Amen on the same day. Then the kings of that 
laud came [together with] their [children ?] to worship before the 
king, and to implore breath for their nostrils, because of the 
strength of bis arm, and because of the greatness of his spirit. 
(24) [And the children of the kings came] before Pharaoh, and pre- 
sented their gifts of silver, gold, blue stone and green stone, and 
they brought also wheat and wine in skins, and fruits for the 
warriors of the king, for every one of the Kiti had taken care to 
have such provisions for his return home. Then the king graciously 
pardoned the foreign princes because of . . . 

There follows a complete list of tlie spoils, which 
consist, among other things, of 2,603 captives, cattle, 
silver, gold, and electrum, ivory and precious stones, 
cedar-wood and ebony, furniture for tents and houses, 
costly inlaid work, fine cloth, and armour. The princes 
of Rutlien and Asshur, the lands of Punt, Cush and 
Zahi, Ua-ua-t, Cyprus, aud the powerful ruler of the 
Kheta tribes were all forced to pay heavy tribute. 1 

Then the king gave orders to set up the record of the viotories 
which he had gained from the year 23 to the year 32, which coincides 
with the erection of the memorial iable on this temple wall. 

Thus has he done. May he live for ever ! 

The rich tributes and taxes which King Tehuti-mes 
XU. received in what are called the £ halting-places ’ on 
his campaigns, aud those which the foreigners, fispp.ei a.11y 
the Ethiopians, brought to Egypt in person, were given 
over to the Theban officials, that they might estimate 

1 For a full account of the spoil Tablet of Tehiiti-msa III. , and ‘Annals 
earned away, and the tribute imposed of Thothmes XU.,’ in Boo. of Past, 
upon the conquered peoples, see vol.ii. p. 17 et sea. 

Birch's translation of the Statist'ml 
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them accurately according to number and weight, and 
enter them in the account-books of Pharaoh. The 
tributes of (lie tribes of the South, of the land of Punt, 
of the lands of 1’ulhen and Ivefa, occupied the first 
place in the registers. 

If Lepsius’s explanation of the Usem-metal as elec- 
truna be right, according to a representation in a tomb 
mentioned below, not less than 3G,G92 lbs. of it were 
carried into the treasuries at Thebes under Tebuti-mes 
TIE. ; that is, a mass of G7 ewts., which, considering the 
rarity of this precious metal, seems hardly probable. 
This Usem seems much more likely to have been a 
mixture of metals, resembling our brass, in which 
copper formed the principal ingredient. 

. The tributes of the countries situated directly on the 
Nile in Upper and Lower Nubia were delivered to the 
Egyptian governor of the Southern country. In the 
time of Tehuti-mes III. the * king’s son ’ Nahi occupied 
this post, and, according to tiie inscriptions in the rock- 
grotto of Elies'! eh, 

he filled the king’s house with gold, and made joyful the counte- 
nance of the king by the products of the lands of the South. The 
recompense for this is a reward from the lord for Nahi the king’s 
son and the governor of the South. 

After his brilliant campaigns on Canaanitish soil, 
the return of the king to Egypt must have been one 
grand triumphal procession. The sight of the captive 
princes, their children, and their subjects, in the train 
of the young hero; the numberless troops of horses, 
oxen, goats, and rarer animals — in a word, all the 
riches of the then known world — could not fail to make 
a deep impression on the Egyptians, and must have 
inclined the hearts of all to the young sovereign. 

The first thing was to offer homage and thanks- 
giving to the gods for the victories he had won. The 
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Theban Amen was first thought of, and his temple- 
treasury in Apet of the South was filled with princely 
munificence. In all quarters of the great city of Thebes 
new buildings were added to those already existing, 
and before them were erected great ‘ gate-towers ’ with 
double wings and obelisks surmounted with copper 
tops. The broad surfaces served to receive tlie records 
of victory and the catalogue of the foreign nations 
which had been conquered. Before returning to Tbebes 
the king took care to found in the northern portion of 
the land of Ituthen a fortress of unusual strength, 
which bore the name of Men-kheper-Ba Uaf-sliema 
(i.e. Tehuti-mes III., who has bound the land of the 
foreigners). It was situated near the Phoenician cities 
of Arathu and Zamira, at the foot of Lebanon. 

Another inscription, still fairly preserved, gives a 
full record of the expression of the king’s grateful 
feelings towards Amen. Directly after his return to 
Thebes he instituted three feasts of victory in remem- 
brance of his campaigns, in which naturally the national 
deity had the lion’s share of the presents and sacrifices 
connected with them. They co-incided with the days 
of the feasts of Amen, of which, according to the 
calendar of feasts under Tehuti-mes III., there were 
eleven. The calendar just named comprehended in all 
more than forty feast-days, the list of which is given as 
follows : — 

Eve (called Khet) of the feast of Amen ... 1 day 

Arnen’s feast-days, ■which take place every year . .11 flays 

The ith Pakhons, feast of the accession of Tehuti-mes 

HI 1 day 

Feast of Neheb-hau on the 1st of 'Pybi , . . 1 day 

Feast of the new moon (the 1st) and of the 6th day of 
each month 24 days 

The king dedicated to the god rich presents and 
sacrificial offerings for ah times on the three * feasts of 
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victory, ’ likewise on the great festival * of the )4tlj ot 
Paophi, when the majesty of this glorious god came in 
procession, to celebrate the feast of his voyage in the 
city of Apel in the southern land of Batons,’ to ‘thank 
him for the victories over the land of Upper lluthen.’ 
By order of the king three cities were assigned to the 
domain of tins god, to pay yearly to his temple the 
taxes laid upon them. 

The edifice erected by Teluiti-mes IIT. to the honour 
of the god as a memorial of victoiy, called the Ivhu 
MemiUj 4 splendid building of the hall of pillars,' was 
endowed from the booty brought home. Pour obelisks 
of immense height were erected, and statues were dedi- 
cated to his royal ancestors, while special feasts were 
instituted to Horemkhu and Amsu. 

The first campaign of the king against the Upper 
Ilullien was the most important of all his wavs. Its 
history may be seen in a very perfect condition on the 
lower story of one of the gate-towers at Karnak, and is 
of inestimable importance for a knowledge of ancient 
geography and ethnology. 1 

The general superscription, which relates to the 
towns of Upper lluthen, is translated as follows : — 

This is tho catalogue of the inhabitants o£ the country of 
Upper Butlion, who were taken prisoner in the hostile town of 
Megiddo. His Majesty took away their children as living prisoners 
to the town and fortress of Huheu in Thebes on his victorious 
campaign, as his father Amen, who had led him on good paths, 
commanded him. 

Suhen designated a particular fortified place, situated 
on Theban territory and used for the reception of 
prisoners. A second similar catalogue of the same 
people, or rather of their towns, is introduced by the 
following inscription : — 

1 Leu Listen Giograpliiqueg deg Palestine, VMfhUtpic, le Pays de 
Py tones de Karme, eompremnt lu idomul Leipzig, 1875, 
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Tlioo arc in tln-ir (mtirotv tlie unlcnow n people-, of the furthest 
end of Ahia, whom liii M aje.it y ciimetl away ns living prisoners. 
[Unknown was their hind]; it had not or hern trodden by the 
otiiri kings of Egypt, with the eveejilion of his Majesty. 

Ill a third oalalumie we fmcl the following words : — 

P> r) 

This is the catalogue of the inhabitants of Upper Ihithcn, 
whom Ins Majesty captured in the hostile town of Megiddo. 
His Majesty carried away their children as living prisoners to the 
town of Thebes (77h) to till the house of his father Amen (tlie Lord) 
of the town of Thebes on his first victorious campaign, just as liis 
father Amen, who led him in good paths, commanded him. 


The value (if the catalogue on the pylon at TTanialc 
lies in the indisputable fact, that, more than 800 years 
before the entrance of tlie Israelites into tlie land of 
Canaan, a great confederacy of tribes of a common 
race, which the monuments call by tlie name of llutlien, 
existed in Palestine under petty kings, who dwelt in the 
very same towns and fortresses which, in later times, 
mostly fell by conquest into the hands of the Jewish 
immigrants. Among these the king of Kadesh on the 
Orontes, in the land of the Amorites, played the first 
part ; the kings and their subjects, from tbe Watly-el- 
Arish to tbe land of Naliarain, obeyed him as their chief 
leader. 'With these were joined the Phoenician Kharu, 
who dwelt in the country on the sea-coast, called Z a l ii 
by the Egyptians, and whose capital was Avadus, as 
also the Iviti (the Ohittim of Holy Scripture), who had 
taken possession of the island of Cyprus, and in all 
probability of the sea-coast lying to the north of 
Phoenicia. The triangle between the three points, 
Kadesh, Semyra, and Aradus, formed the oft-mentioned 
theatre of hostile encounters. 

The statements on the tablet of victory and in the 
list of conquered towns are confirmed by another wit- 
ness. 
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Aiucneiuheb (an oflicer who took an active part in 
the campaign) lias described, on his lomb his course 
of life in plain and simple language, according to the 
style of writing in his day, and lie often takes occasion 
to admire the great deeds of the king, whom he accom- 
panied in the closest attendance on his campaigns. 

The following is a literal translation, according to 
Professor Ebers, of the inscription : — 

(I) I served (2) my royal lord on his campaigns in the North 
and South lands. ITo wished me to stand by his side. (3) And I 
fought hand to hand against the people of the (4) land of Negeb 
(S. Palestine). I carried off three grown-up Aamu as living 
prisoners. 

Then when his Majesty went to the land of Nahnrain (5) I 
carried off three grown-up men in hand-to-hand combat. I brought 
them before his Majesty as liv ing prisoners. 

(6) Again I was in a liand-to-hand combat in that campaign 
against the people of the high plains of Uan (probably the moun- 
tainous country on the banks of the Oronles) westward of tho land 
of Khalibu. I made of the (7) Aumu, living prisoners 13 men, 
70 live asses, and 13 iron spears inlaid with gold. 

(8) Again I fought hand to hand in that campaign against tho 
people of Karikaimcsha (Oarchcmish). I carried away (0) [some 
inhabitants] as lhing prisoners, T waded through the water of 
Naliamin (Euphrates), while they were in my hand [without letting 
them go]. (10) I brought them before my royal lord. Then lie 
rewarded me with a rich reward, namely [. . .]. 

(II) I admired the brave deeds of King Men-khepeb-Ra 
(T ehuti-mes III.), the dispenser of life, against tho people of Zor, 
He had done [. . . (12) against] them. I was a hand-to-hand 
combatant before the king. T made spoil of a hand, He gave me 
a golden reward for this, namely [. . .], and (13) two rings of white 
gold. 

And again I admired his valour, while I belonged to his ser- 
vants. He took (14) Kadesli. I did not remove from the place 
whore lie was. I carried off from among the nobles two men as 
[living prisoners. I brought tliemj (15) before the royal lord of 
the land, Tehuti-mes— may he live for ever ! He gave me a golden 
gift for my valour before all the people, (16) namely, of the purest 
gold one lion, 2 necklaces, 2 helmets, 2 rings. 

And I admired my lord [. , . (17) . . .] in all lus appear- 
ances, on account of the stiengtli of [his] arm [. . , land . .] 

u 2 
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. . . ha. WIiuil it happened finoilicr time, (18) 1 moulded up to 

tlio (. . .J. 

(19) Again J lulmiml his slrenglh against tin* l.-itiil of Takliis, 
which is situated on the. shore (?) of Lake Ncsru. (20) 1 fought 
hand to hand on it before the king. 1 carried olHhmi men of the 
A'iiuu as living prisoners. Thou my lord g.i\e mo (21) guidon 
lowu-ds of honour: namely, 2 goldon collars, ■! rings 2 helmets, n 
lion, and a slave. 

(22) Again [I admired] another extraordinary deed, which the 
lord of the couni ry performed in the neighbourhood of Ni. 1 lie 
hunted 120 elephants for the. sake of their tusks on [Ids chariot ?| 
(29) I oncountcred tho greatest among them, wliieh nttaeked his 
Majesty. I cut through his trunk. lining still nlivo [(21) he 
pursued mol. Then 1 wont into the water, between two rocks. 
Then my royal lord rewarded mo with a golden gift : (29) namely, 
[. . .], and with throe dresses. 

Then when tho king of Kodosli sunt forward n horse (20) with 
tho head of a [. . .], which dashed in among the warriors, then I 
ran after him (27) on foot, holding my dagger, ami ripped up his 
belly. I out off its tail and gave (28) it to ihe king. Praise on tho 
part of the (livino one for this. The joy which ho bestowed lillod 
my body, and pleasure thrilled through my limbs. 

(29) His Majesty caused tho bravest of his warriors to go 
before. The fortress was to bo broken, into, which the inhabitants 
of Kadesh had newly erected. T was lie (.‘10) who broke inlo it. .1 
was the loader of all tho brave men ; no other did it before me. 
L went on, I brought book of the nobles (91) two moo as living 
prisoners. My royal lord renewed his thanks to mo for this by 
(32) splendid gifts of every sort. Oontonlmoul was with the king. 

I achieved these battles while 1 was a eaplain. Then [he com- 
manded that] (33) 1 should ho (lit* person to arrange the sails [on 
his ship. And] 3 was tho lirst of his suite (3d) in the voyage on 
the river [in honour of Amen] at his splendid festival in Thebes, 
Tho inhabitants wore full of joy [on that account]. (35) Lo I the 
king finished his course of life, after many years, glorified by con- 
quests and by [victory ....], (30) and by triumphs, beginning 
from the 1st year, down to tho last day of the month Phamcuotli, 
of tho king of Upper and Lowor Egypt, (37) Mkn-kiirphu-IU 
Tbiujti-miek, tho justified. Then ho llow up to heaven, when tho disk 
of the svui wont down, Tim successor of a god joined himself to his 
parout. 

"When now tho earth became light and tho morning (3H) broke, 
the disk of the sun roso, and tho heaven grew clear, then was tlm 

1 A town iu tlm laud of Nuharuin often confounded with Nineveh. 
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kin" Amhy-itotiip II. (may In 1 live for ovoi- !) (30) placed in the seat 
of li is fnllipr, .-inti ho look possession of tlio (lironc. Tho gro.iU'bt 
fnlni'Dh of strength was liis. Eor tlu* foreign | in lial>iUuiis] (10) 
of tho Roll IjhiiiI (Toshorit) and their chiefs had ho subdued. Ap- 
pearing; like Floras, the son of Tsis, lie took possession [of Egypt. 
(II) And the inhabitants of tins land] and they who dwell in the 
land of Kenemti (tho Oasis Magna), and nil people bowed down 
before him. Their gifts were on (heir backs, (4:1) [while they| 
hogged [of him] tho breath of life. 

Then it was that his Majesty looked on me during the festive 
voyage Ihnl he celebrated on the ship, (13) tho name of which was 
‘ ICha em-ua-snten.’ 1 [conducted tho disembarkation] at tho splen- 
did festival of joy of Hie Southern Thebes, in observance of tlio 
proscribed order [of Urn festival], (II) Then they took me up into 
the inferior of the king’s house, and 1 was made to stand before 
[tho king, and they spake before him], Aa-khnperu-lla, (40) concern- 
ing my uiorit. Then l fell down forthwith before hia Majesty. 
And ho spake in me thus : 

‘I know tliy worth. I lay still yot in the cradle as [tho child’ 
of tho [deceased] lord of the land (•!(>) whon thou didst [already 
serve my father. Lot an office ho grantod to thoo by my order, 
lie from this time forth a commamlor (Arlmi) of the army. In 
pursuance of wliat L luvvo said, watch over the brave troops of the 
king.’ 

The commander Mali accomplished all that ho had said. 

Tlio brave captain had evidently several campaigns 
in view in Iiih account. But the first certainly formed 
the chief part of his own history. On his return home 
our hero had the honour of conducting, in his own 
person, the holy ship of Amen £ on his journey (to 
Thebes) to his splendid festival,’ allusion no doubt to 
the same festival which Tehuti-mes TIT. had mentioned 
in his record of his donations, and which fell on the 
14th day of tho month Paophi. 

An examination of the tablet of victory which re- 
lates the campaigns of the king, from the first battle of 
Mbgiddo onwards, leads us to the certain conviction, 
that, from the 23rd to the 40th year of his reign, 
Tehuti-mes III. undertook fifteen campaigns against tho 
inhabitants of ‘Western Asia. So far as the fragments 
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will j 

allow the 

following is the general summary oi 

them 

: — • 

Year. 

Ganqut it/u. 


23 

r. ' 

Against Iluthen. 

‘ 1 1— 28 

rr. tv. 

Against liutlieu. 

29 

V. 

The points of at (not.- worn the towns of Tnnop 
and Ariuhif). TJio land of /alii (Plueuioia) 
was laid waste. 

so 

YT. 

Against Iluthen. Tin* cities of Kmlcsli, Keuiyi a, 
and Avndus wow* laid under conti ilmtum. 

31 

V1T. 

Against Itullicn as far as Natiaiain, w In-re two 
memorial stones were 1 set up at (ho river. 
(Jon (libations levied on llio towns and lands 
of Anna ruth, Ni, liilunon, Niagara, and 
Klieta. Nuhi.i mid Ethiopia deliver their 
tiitmf.es. 

32 

vtrr. 

Against Iluthen, for the levying of the war-lux 
in which the king of Assur in assessed. 

31 

IX. 

Against Iluthen and /alii. Tho king of llio 
island of Asehi (Cyprus) appears with his 
* tribute. Nubia and Ethiopia likewise de- 
liver Ilnur tributes. 

35 

X. 

Against tho land of /alii. 

3G 

XI. 

37 

xir. 


38 

XIII. 

/alii brought under tribute; likewise the island 
of Asebi ((’ypius), and the king of Arreeli 
(Eivoh 1) Ethiopia and Nubia appear as 
tributaries. 

39 

xrv. 

Agaitest Iluthen. Tho Xhusu-Arabs and the 
inhabitants of /niii laid under contribution. 

40 

XY. 

Against Iluthen. 


According to this the hostile towns were summoned 
to surrender. If they did so, the inhabit aids were 
treated as friends, and a moderate war contribution was 
imposed ; if not the king proceeded to the attack, put 
the inhabitants under tribute, and imposed a heavy 
annual lax. Repeated and obstinate rebellion was 
punished by the destruction of the towns, the devasta- 
tion of the crops and trees, the carrying away of hoe- 
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(ages, and increased demands. Will) regard to the 
last, it may not appear bupcrfiuuiis to compare 
the Egyptian accounts of their nature with others 
transmitted to us by the ancients. According to 
Professor Movers, they consisted of the following 
articles, brought from Palestine and Phoenicia : corn, 
from the laud of the Ammonites, the chief supply 
from Galilee, also from Samaria and Moabitis ; Joppa 
also was rich in it : olive oil, from Judoca and Galilee ; 
wine, a considerable, amount of honey (date-honey and 
grape-syrup), woollen garments, linen, and fabrics of 
byssus, the balm of Gilead (gum of the mastich tree), 
storax (iickoth , used as incense) from Phoenicia, Syria, 
and Palestine, resin (loth, the Greek ledunon, a third 
kind of resin), asphalle (k/iemar, much in request for 
embalming), dates, palm-wine, and date-honey from the 
date-palm-tree. The Pliceuician trade embraced gold, 
silver, copper, tin, and iron, as well as slaves, who were 
carried away from Syria and Palestine. The Assyro- 
Phomiciau trade consisted of costly studs and magnifi- 
cent garments, of byssus, coloured embroidery, wool, 
precious ointments, Aram-wine (the best being from 
Kalybon and the neighbourhood of Damascus), purple, 
fine ointments, coral, carbuncles, rubies, and other 
precious stones. The staple of the trade for these 
articles was JBabylonia. From Arabia were brought 
gold, precious stones, spices, and sweet-smelling wood. 

It seems unlikely that Telmli-mes III. carried on his 
campaigns to the fioutli in person. The inscriptions 
observe an obstinate silence upon this point. The list 
of names, for the most part of a barbarous sound, 
which comprehended the lands and peoples of Nubia 
and Ethiopia, and tiro catalogue of which in a three- 
fold repetition was placed like a southern tablet of 
victory opposite to the northern lists of the nations of 
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Upper Butheu, appeals rather (o lx* <lie product of 
vainglory than of real conquests. 

In the two halls situated to the north-west of the 
Tfall of Pillars Marietta-Pasha discovered a succession 
of wonderful representations, which are clearly copies 
of similar objeets on the Temple at, Deir-el-Haluu’i. L 
refer to the pictures, so true to nature (that is, in an 
Egyptian sense), of the new plants and animals acquired 
during the campaign. 

By command of the Icing, who manifested so 
strong an inclination for researches in natural history, 
that four unknown birds gave him greater pleasure 
than the war contribution of a whole country, an 
artist was commissioned to depict the new fauna and 
Jlora — water-lilies as tall as trees, cactus-like plants, all 
sorts of trees and shrubs, leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
melons and pomegranates (the latter are represented 
in profusion, and seem to have been especially liked by 
the Egyptians), oxen and calves, among which is a 
wonderful animal with three horns, herons, sparrow- 
hawks, geese, and doves. The principal inscription re- 
marks : — 

Here are all sorts of plants and all sorts of Hovers from tho 
land of Ta-neter (‘Holy Land’) — [which J the king [discovered | 
then, when he went to tho land of Kuthen to conquer that land, 
as, his father Amen had commanded him. Tlioy are under Ins feet, 
[from henceforward] until an eternity (of coming) years. Tho king 
speaks thus ! 'I swear by the Sun, and 1 call to witness my father 
Amen, that everything is plain truth ; iheio is no trace of self- 
deception in that which has lmppcnod to me. What tho splondid 
soil brings forth as its productions, that T have had portrayed (in 
tliis picture) in order to offer it to my father Amen, in this great 
temple of Amen, as a memorial for all times.’ 

A second shorter inscription is valuable from the 
date affixed to it, namely : — 

In the year 25, under King Tolmti-mes ITT. may ho live for 
ever l — these are the plants which the king found in the land of 
Rntlicn. 
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The first and longer inscripl ion appears fo eoniain 
an evident misrepresentation of real far Is. The his- 
torical records of the monuments do not relate one 
syllable about any expedition of the king to the Holy 
Land, situated far in the south, at least not before the 
25th year of the reign of Tehuti-mes HI. ; nor did the 
way to Euthen, or Canaan, lie tlirongli the Holy Land. 
The tributes imposed upon the lands of the South were 
brought every year by the inhabitants to Egypt, with- 
out their being compelled to do so by any special cam- 
paigns. There remains as the result only this supposi- 
tion, that the name of the ‘ Holy Land ’ (or more 
literally the ‘ Land of God ’) was applied to the whole 
of Arabia, so that the king became acquainted with it 
in his passage through the Arabian territory to Canaan. 

The priests of Amen, whose temple and treasuries 
the king had remembered in the most liberal manner, 
did not content themselves with perpetuating the 
victories of this incomparable Pharaoh on the inscribed 
memorial tablet, for an unknown poet has told in 
rhythmic words of the glory of the king and the power 
of Amen. The monument is now in the GHzeli Palace. 

(1) Come to me (said Amen), rejoice thysolf, and admire my 
glory, | Thou, my son, who honourest me, Mkx-kiiepkr-Ra, 
ever living. | I shine in the light of the morning sun through 
thy love. (2) And my heart is enraptured, if thou directest 
thy noble stop to my temple. | My hands sink on (embrace) 
thy body for the salvation of thy being. Delightful is thy 
goodness for my holy image. | I stand upright there (3) in my 
dwelling. 

Therefore T will distinguish thee marvellously. I givo tlice 
power and victory over all lands, | All people shall feel a 
terror before thy soul, | And shall fear thee to the utmost 
ends of the world, to tlio (4) four pillars of Heaven. | I make 
thy strength to be great in all bodies, | I make thy war-cry 
to resound in all the lands of foreign peojdes. | Lot tho kings 
of the world be all at onco in thy grasp. 

(fi) T stretch out iny own hands, I T bind for thee with bands and 
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gather together for (lire | the wandering Nubians by Ions of 
thousands and thousands. J Those who inhabit, Lhn North 
shall lie taken prisoners by hundreds of thousands. | (ti) l make, 
thy enemies to fall under thy feet, j Simla the hosts of thine 
enemies. | Thus I commit to thee the. earth, in its length and 
in its breadth. Let tho inhabitants of the West, and of the 
East be subject to thee. 

(7) Pass through with joyful heart tho lands which none have 
trodden till thy time. ] I will bo thy loader ; reach tlmm. 

Pass through tho great ring of water | (8) in tho land of 
Naharain, in full victorious power. | It is my will that the 
peoples hoar thy war-cry, which penetrates into 1 heir caverns. | 

I have taken away from their nostrils the breath of life. J (<)) 
I make thy manly courage to penetrate even to their hearts. | 
My crown on thy head is a consuming lire: | It goes forth 
and conquers the false brood of the Kittim. | (10) lly its 
ilaming beams tho lords among thorn ant turned to ashes. I 
It cuts off tho heads of tho Annin ; they cannot osenpe. | 
It strikes to the ground every otio who turns his back before 
its strength. 

(11) I make thy victories to go on through all nations. | My 
royal serpent shines ou thy forehead, | Ami thy enemy is 
annihilated as far as the horizon. | They come and hoar tho 
tribute on their shoulders, j And how themselves ( 1 2) before 
thy Majesty, | for such is my will. | I innka tho rebel full 
down exhausted near thee, | A burning fire in his heart, and 
a trembling in his limbs. 

(13) I came, and thou smolest the princes of Zulu. 

I scatter thorn under thy foot over all their lands. 

I make them behold thy Majesty like tho beaming (sun). 

Thou shinest in sight of them in my form. 

(14) I came, and thou smotost those who dwoll in Asia : 

Thou madest prisoners tho shepherds of Eulhen. 

I make them behold thy Majosty in tho panoply of thy royal 
dignity, 

How thou graspest the weapons on thy war-chariot. 

(15) I came, and thou smotest the laud of tho East : 

Thou earnest to those who dwoll in the Holy Land. . 

I make them behold thy Majesty like tho star Canopus, 

Which pours out his light in a fiery glow, 

When he disperses the morning flow. 

(16) I came, and thou smotest the land of tho West : 

Kefa (Phomicia) and Asebi (Cyprus) fear theo. 

I mako them behold thy Majesty liko a young bull. 

Full of courage, his horns whettod, ho is unapproachable. 
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(17) T caino, and Iliou similes! i ho subjects of thcii lords; 

The laud of Mallicn trembles for tear of (lice. 

T iimko tlioin behold tliy Majesty like a crocodile, 

The terrible one in the water ; lie is not to bo encountered. 
(IS) I came, and thou smotest tho islanders in tho midst of the 
great sea : | Thy war-cry ia over them. 

I make them behold tliy Majesty as tho avenger, 

Who appears (riding) on tho hack of his victim. 

(19) I came, and thou smotest the, land of tho Tliuheu : 

Tho people of the Ufclient is under tliy power. 

I make them lichold tliy Majesty os a lion with a liorce oye, 
Who leaves his den and stalks through llioir valleys. 

(-0) 1 came, and thou smotest tho hinder lauds : 

The circuit of tho Croat Men ia bound in tliy grasp. 

I make them behold thy Majesty like the hovoring hawlc, 
Which seizes with his glance whatever pleases him. 

(21) I came, aucl thou smotest the lands in front : 

The dwellers upon the sand thou hast fettered alive, 

I make them behold thy Majesty like the jackal of the Mouth : 
A hidden wanderer, he passes through tho land. 

(22) I came, and thou smotest, the nomad tribes of Nubia, 

Even to the land of Shat, which is in thy grasp. 

I make llicm behold thy Majesty liko thy pair of brothers, 
Whose hands I have united to bless time. 

(23) I make thy two sisters shed on theo health and welfare. 

My hands in tho luight of heaven ward off misfortune : 

T protect thee, my beloved son, 

The powerful bull, who rose up as king in Thobes, 

Whom I have begotten out of [my loins], 

(2 1) Tehoti-mes, who lives for evermore, 

Who has shown all love to my Being, 

'L’liou hast raised my dwelling in long-enduring works, 

More numerous and greater than they havo ever been. 

A great gate [guards against the entrance of tho impious], 

(2, r >) Thou hast established joyful foasts in favour of Amen. 

Greater are thy monuments than those of all former kings, 

I gave thee tho order to execute them, 

And thou hast understood it. 

Therefore I plare theo on tho seat of Jlorus for never-ending 
many years, | Conduct and guide the living generations 1 

Hymns of praise to the rharaolis, in the spirit of 
this song of victory, were a favourite exercise with the 
ancient poets ; our modern languages are powerless to 
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render the lone which pervades the songs of anticpiity. 
A Homer remains Homer only in his Greek garb. 

The foregoing epic by the unknown Theban poet, 
the similar pieaus in honour of the kings llaniMuu IT. 
and III,, the. heroic song of the poet, L’entaur on the 
great deeds of Ramses TL, during his campaign against 
the king of Kadesh and his allies, will remain for all 
times unrivalled specimens of the old Egyptian lan- 
guage in its highest vigour. Only one of 1 hese songs, 
the poem of the priest Pentaur, has as yot undergone 
an examination worthy of its contents, through the 
exhaustive researches of the late Viscount E. de Rouge. 

The victories of Tehuti-mes Til., who during his 
numerous campaigns brought the 'count ries and cities 
of Western Asia into his power, to whom were subject 
Libya and the people of Nubia and Ethiopia, as far as 
the promontory now called Guardafui, opposite to the. 
south coast of Arabia, had brought to Egypt number- 
less prisoners of every race, who found their occupa- 
tion in the public works. It was principally on the 
great imperial edifices, and among these the temple, of 
Amen, that they were forced to labour, under the super- 
intendence of the overseers (Row), who had to carry 
out the orders and directions of the king’s chief archi- 
tect. In those days a certain Puam (his name, ‘ one 
who has his mouth full of food,’ is of Semitic origin) 
was divested with this high ollice. 

Pate has preserved, on the walls of a sepulchral 
chamber in the hill of Abd-el-Gftrnah, in the region of 
the melancholy ‘ land of the coffin-hill ’ (Du-neb-aukh), 
a representation in which the artist has portrayed in 
lively colours the industry of the prisoners. Ear more 
convincingly than the explanations, written by the side, 
do these curious drawings themselves enable us to 
realise the hard work of the unfortunate prisoners, 
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Home fetch water in jugs from (he pond hard by; 
olliers knead and cut up the loamy earlli; others again, 
by tlie help of wooden moulds, make the brinks, or 
place them in long well-arranged rows to dry, while 
the more intelligent among them carry out the work of 
building the walls. The words which are added as a 
superscription to each occupation inform us that the 
labourers are ‘a captive people which Tehuti-mos III. 
carried away to build 1 Ire temple of his father Amen.’ 
They explain that the ‘baking of the bricks’ is a work 
‘for the new building of the storehouse of the god 
Amen of A pet ’ (the east side of Thebes), and they 
finally describe, in a detailed manner, the strict super- 
intendence of the taskmasters over the foreigners in 
tlu> following words : — 

[Hero tiro seen] the captives who were oarriod away as living 
prisoners in very gteut numbons; they work nt the building with 
dexterous fingers ; their overseers show themselves in sight ; them 
attend with strictness, obeying the words of the great skilful lord 
[who proscribes to them] the works, and gives directions to the 
mast or s. [They nro rewarded] with wine and all kinds of good 
dishes ; they perform their service with a mind full of love for the 
king ; they build for Teliuti-mos III. a Holy of 1 1 dies for (the gods). 
May it ho rewarded to him through n number of many endless 
yours! Tho overseer ( lioin ) speaks thus to the labourers at the 
building : The ttliek U in my hand, bn not idle’ 


According lo (ho contents of the preceding inscrip- 
tions these buildings were connected with the temple 
of Knrnak. The one consisted in the building of a store- 
house, the other the erection of a Sekhem, or ‘most 
holy place,’ which was usually situated in the innermost 
room of the temples, surrounded on three sides by a 
row of secluded chambers. Li an inscription which 
covers an entire wall near the most holy place of the 
Temple of Amen at Apet mention is made of this build- 
ing, while another wall, much destroyed on the upper 
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side, crivfs us infomialion concerning the good deeds of 
Telmli-nms ILL for (lie god Amen at A pel aud his 
temple there. It relates how the king dedicated to Ihe 
temple as a perpetual possession various gifts for the 
different yearly feasts. Among these vas 

a beautiful harp, inlaid with bit ver and gold, with hhi<‘, green, 
and other precious stones, that upon it might bo sung the praises 
of the majesty of the god at all his festixal.s and under all his 
names. 

Next is mentioned how Pharaoh had given orders to 
construct numerous gates (sMhct), with locks of copper 
and dark bronze, to protect the Holy of Holies against 
unwarranted intrusion. Statues of the god with the 
face of the king were executed by a distinguished 
artist, with the added note that 

the execution was of such a kind as no one had over lived to wo 
in this country since the time of the sun god tin. 

To this is appended the description of obelisks, in the 
erection of which silver, gold, iron, and copper were 
not spared, and which now 

arc reflected in tlu-ir spleudour on the surface of the water, and 
tilt the land with their light like the stirs on the body of the 
heavenly gochtoss Nut. 

In like manner the impression produced by the obelisks 
of Queen Hatshcpsu is described in an inscription on 
the base : — 

Tho wouiaii-king Mant-lm Ita, tho gold among tho kings, Inis had 
(these obelisks) constructed as her memorial for lior father, Araon 
of Thebes, inasmuch as she e reeled to him two largo obelisks of hard 
granite of the South. Their tops are covered with copper from tho 
best war tributes of all countries. They are semi au endless number 
of miles off; it is a flood of shining splendour when the sun rises 
between the two. 

A statue of the ‘successor of Jiorus,’ that is, of the 
king, a ‘ beautiful sacrificial table,’ and several altars, 
are added to the previous works. * Many other gifts ’ 
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follow, such as a large jar, made of copper, seven cubits 
high, and ‘many kinds of utensils of silver, gold, and 
iron.’ 

In his Ihlli year, oil the 27th of Pakhons, the king- 
ordered a completely new establishment of the proper ty 
of the temple. Among other things the temple was 
provided with a number of foreign people from the 
Mouth and North, among whom were children of the 
kings of the land of Kuthen (Canaan) and of the 
southern Tvhent-hen-nofor. Gardens and 1,800 acres 
of arable land in vai'ious parts of Upper and Lower 
Egypt were assigned as permanent property of the 
temple. The contributions also in vegetables, wine, 
birds, beasts, and so forth, were fixed once for all, and 
the number of the temples of the god (‘his favourite 
abodes ’) ill other districts of the country was carefully 
designated, and the sacrifices in them were in like 
manner granted with royal generosity. In a word : — 

The king did more than all his predecessors from tlio beginning, 
and proved himself a complete master of sacred knowledge. 

The artists in useful works found here their special 
employment. Their remarkable works wore chiefly 
gates, the names of which may be read clearly on the 
spot at the present day. Of one particular part of the 
temple it is written : — 

The king found it in tire form of a briolc building, in a very 
dilapidated condition, being a work of his predecessors. The king 
with his own hand performed the solemn laying of the foundation- 
stone for this mouument, 

Thus the temple was restored as a new building. 

The several ‘ dwellings of the gods in it (they were called Naos, 
vaos, by the Greeks) wero carved out of monoliths, with new 
doors of acacia wood. In theso were placed the statues of the 
gods, as also the statues of his ancestors, tho kings of Upper and 
Lower Egypt.’ 
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After tlie building bad been constructed in a ‘ position 
corresponding to tbe four quarters of Leaven,’ tbe 
great stone gateways were erected. 

The first ‘had doors of real acacia wood, covered with plates of 
gold, fastened with black bronze, [copper, | and iron. On those wore 
placed the full name of the king in copper, gold, and black bronze.’ 

The whole was shut off by a splendid Jirkhrn or 
winged building {propylon) on both sides. Three 
(rates were connected with it ; the first bore the 

O 

name 

Gate of Tchuti-mes Ilk; ho glorified tins greatness of Anion. 

The second was called 

Gate of Tehuti-inck JIT.; lasting is the gratitude of Amen. 

The third finally : 

1 Gate of Tehuti-jues T1 f.; a great spirit is Amen.’ 1 They were 
covered with plates of pure copper, and tin' sacrifices were brought 
in through them.’ 

The most important work, both ns Lo position and 
execution, was the Khesein, or Sr khan (the Holy of 
Holies), ‘the favourite place of Amen,’ built of hard 
stone of the lied Mountain (at Syeno). 

Thus the building rose; and then followed tlie 
thanksgiving of the priests, which tbe sequel of the 
inscription recites in poetic terms : — 

‘He gives to tlioo liis kingdom, Tlio urowus shall bo placed on 
thy head upon the throne of Horns. Tlio remembmueo of thee as 
king of Egypt shall bo lasting. To time lias ho given over the united 
world in peace. All nations bow themselves before tlioo.’ — ‘Wo 
have heard,’ say the courtiers, ‘of tho king’s court, bringing welfare. 
Thou breatliest in a pu.ro life. Thy Majesty is set upon tho exalted 
throne. The judgments of the divino one himself are like the words 
of tire sun-god Tiu at tho beginning of all things.’ 

The ting, flattered by the praise bestowed upon 
him, insists with pleasure on his services to tho god. 

This building, which was executed in his temple, shall bo a 
remembrance of my good deeds in his dwelling. I shall remain 
preserved in the history of tho latest limes. 
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The distinguished men of the court did not fail to 
oiler to their new lord the utterance of their admiration 
in poetic terras, to which the king replied : — 

‘Clod Amen is more nnnplured with me than with all the kings 
who have existed in this country since it was founded, I am his 
son, who lou's his Holiness, for that is the same as loving my royal 
being itself.’ ‘ All nations bow themselves before my spirit. The 
fear of me is in the heart of the nine foreign nations.’- - [Unci 
Amen] ‘lie. has poured strength into my hands to extend [the 
boundaries of Egypt].’ 

Tlic assumption, that this portion of the inscription 
relates to the accession of the king as having just taken 
place, is clearly supported Ly the faet that the origin 
of the different throne-names of the king is explained 
by a sort of paraphrase. 

I have already remarked on the reference to the 
god Telrati in the name Tehuti-mes. The king testi- 
fies this expressly in the words, * My birth is to be 
compared to that of the God of Hiser ’ (a special name 
of the temple of Tehuti in Hermopolis). Among the 
new names which were givcu to him afler his accession 
were Ham-ta or Sum-taiii, ‘ Uniter of the two worlds.’ 
The reason of this is mentioned by the king himself : — 

Ho (Amen) has united (sum) tho countries (lam) of all the gods 
in this my name, Tjsiiuti-mbs Ham-ta. 

The following paraphrase of the injured inscription 
may be imagined : — 

.... in this my (name): Lord of the double crown : Aug- 
menter of the Empire like the Sun in Heaven : He has given 
mo the form of a golden sparrow-hawk ; He has given me ms 
might and ms strength ; I shone gloriously with his crowns in 
this my name, (the third) (38) (golden sparrow-hawk, Mighty, 

Strong, of splendid crowns ] my crowns. The 

king’s name was written for mo alone. He has set up my picture 
of a sparrow-hawk on the base, he has made me strong like a 
strong dull. He has granted my coronation in the interior of 
Thehes 

N 
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(39) [(in this my name) (the first) : Mtitotto Bull fftowNnn in 
ThLLLs.] 

The king goes oil to speak ol liis sislef : — 

‘What I relate, ’ — remark.-, the king,— ‘is no imention ; ahr was 
astonishing in the sight of men, and a secret for tho hearts of the 
gods who knew it all. But she did not know it, since no one was 
(for her) except herself. 1 Ho relates fuither how ‘lie. heeanin com- 
parable to the young Horus (a phrase frequently used by young 
kings), in the marshy country of Kheb, and how he was obliged to 
remain in tlio town of Unto of the North.' 

There Telniti-mes HI. remained without office or 
position in the temple of Amen ; for 

‘It is no fable 1 — he assures us — ‘ so long as I was a child and a 
boy, T remained in his temple ; not even as seer of the god did 1 
hold an office. 1 

A remarkable inscription, the contents of which 
throw from all sides an unsuspected light on Tehuti-mes 
and his solitary youth. He liad been bauished to the 
almost inaccessible marsh-country of Iiulo, in order to 
remove him from the sight of his subjects, and to 
destroy all remembrance of him. 

The date of the laying of the foundation-stone of 
a temple is given as follows : — 

According to tho express order of tho king himself, this was 
set down in writing, concerning the communication orally carried 
on as to the erection of a memorial-building, on tho three sides 
which bend toward tho canal, .... for I (the king) wished to 
raise a memorial to my father Amen-Ita in Apot, to erect (his) 
dwelling, which glorifies tho horizon, to restore (the temple terri- 
tory of) Kheft-hev-neb-s, the favourite abode of my father from 
the beginning. I wished to execute this for him, the Theban Amen- 
Ra, on this territory, of hard stone, and of a gigantic sizo. But 
because [the canal was there, which conducts] tho water to tho shrine 
of the god Hun, on the arrival of Ms season, 1 built him another 
temple, with a loving heart, and caused him to be brought in thither. 
What I did for him happened for the first time (i.c. had never 
been done beforeV The shrine stands ready in tho oast of that 
temple. Then I found that the circuit wall was built of brick, and 
that the ground was [deeply hollowed out, so that tho ground sank 
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in], to givo more room for tlia wator bo this temple. Tt Imrl to be 
clwnio.l out. 

T hacl tho dirt removed and tilts daunt pulled down which wens 
near it. Thus the space was now clear. I caused this site to be 
built upon, on which the surrounding wall stood, in order to erect on 
ib this memorial-building, desiring to found a splendid temple to 
[the god Amen of] Apet. It was to bo constructed anew. Tlio 
(official) drawing of (the architect) made the beginning. Never 
have I placed tho like on the monument of any other. I say this 
in all truth, for I know every one who knows nothiny about me, and 
speaks lies. Hut that which has happened is no feigned invention 
in place of the truth, nor an intentional deception calculated to 
bear the appearance of truth. He knows me, whoever agrees with 
me about this. I gave the order to plaee cord and pegs iu readi- 
ness (for laying thofoundaiiun-stone) in my presence. The beginning 
of the day of the new moon was fixed for the festival of the laying 
of the foundation-stone of this memorial. 

In tho year 24, ou tho last day of the month Mekhir, on the 
festival of tho 10th day of Amen’s [fostival on his splendid feast 
of the southern Apot ?....] there was a sacrifice offered to tho 
gocl (at) his great abodo. After this I went in, to accompany my 
father Amen. Tho god went thither on his feet, to celebrate his 
beautiful festival. And tho Holinoss of this god was wonderful 
to behold, [Then drew near the form] of this god. Pegs and 
cord were ready. Then his Holiness placed me before him, to- 
wards this monument. Aiul I bogau. Then the Holiness of this 
god was full of joy at this monument, on account [of my love for 
him]. Then [tho Holiness] of this god went further, and the 
beautiful feast was colobrated to my lord. Then I came forward, 
yes I, to complete the business of the laying of the foundation- 
stone, because ... .... [before] him. He went out, and the 

work of the first stroke of the hammer for tho laying of the foun- 
dation-stone was to bo performed. Then the Holiness of this 
divine one svished liimsolf to givo the first stroke of the hammer 
.... [to keep out the water] of the inundations of the fields 

of the pickaxe. Tho lines of the fields were drawn 

all that ho liad done. Then was I full of joy, when 

I saw tho great wonder, whioh my father had done for me ... . 
.... My heart was in a joyful humour at that beautiful pro- 
cession, to make a boginning of this memorial. There was laid 
[in tlio foundation-stone a document] -with all the names of the 
groat circle of tho gods of Thebes, the gods and the goddesses .... 
And all men rejoioed. After this .... of copper was prepared 
for him. 
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The memorial stone just cited was found, Marietta 
assures us, in a side-room to the north west of the holy 
of holies in the temple at Karmdc. As Ihc plan of the 
Sekliem or holy of holies had already been described in 
the inscription of llie 15th year as completely built, 
there is no alt ernative but 1 o suppose ilia t Tehut i-mes fll 
in the 24lli year of his reign, built the whole northern 
wing of the temple, after diverting the canal which was 
in the way, and removing the temple of the god of the 
inundation (Nun) connected with it. The improvements 
made by him in the buildings of the temple, the ruins 
of which still stand at Karnak, and their union and 
restoration according to the plans of their original 
builders — which Marietta has exhibited in all their 
details to the learned world in his admirable work on 
Karnak — enable us to recognise at the first glance the 
lion’s share which belongs to the great Tehuti-mos III., 
among all the royal builders, as founder of several 
edifices of the temple. 

Besides the magnificent temple buildings of Amen 
Tehuti-mes HE. erected the stupendous Hall of Pillars 
and the chambers and corridors belonging to it on the 
east, and the series of gigantic gateways with wings on 
the south. The Hall of Pillars, called Khu-mennu, or 
‘ splendid memorial,’ was dedicated not only to the god 
Amen, hut also to the deified rulers, whom Tehuti-mes 
IH. regarded as his legitimate predecessors on the throne, 
and as the ancestors of his own house. Here, in one 
of the southern chambers, was found that celebrated 
wall which is known under the designation of the Table 
of Kangs of Karnak. In this the Pharaoh traces back 
his pedigree to Sneferu, of the Third Dynasty (of 
Memphis), and reckons Assa, Pepi, the petty kings of 
the name of Antef, the famous sovereigns of the Twelfth 
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Dynasty, and some tliiiTy princes of the Tliirteentli, as 
liis illustrious ancestors. 

The great wings of the temple have suffered much 
both from time and man , But the lonely ruins yet enable 
us to judge of the high perfection of the artistic powers 
which created such wonderful buildings, and were able 
by means quite unknown to us to overcome the resist- 
ance of the hardest stone. From whatever point of 
view we look at Kamak, whether it be as an architec- 
tural masterpiece or as an example of the artistic his- 
tory of the nation, we must admit that as a whole its 
conception is grand, and the execution full of taste and 
refinement. Among Llio sculptures which have survived, 
and are of great historical importance, are the statues 
of the royal predecessors of Teliuti-mes III. — his grand- 
father, father, and brother — which stand before one of 
the southern temple-wings. The first, a ruined colossal 
torso of reddish siliceous sandstone, represents a 
Pharaoh sealed. An inscription on his girdle designates 
him as Tehuti-mes 1., the father of the king Tehuti- 
mes II. 

Tehuti lues IT. * erected this monument as a memorial to his 
father, and to the Theban Amen-Ita, tho heavenly inhabitant 
of Apot.’ 

A second inscription contains a new contribution to our 
knowledge of tlie destructive anger of llatshepsu, who 
mutilated the monument erected by ber brother in 
honour of her own father, until at last Tehuti-mes III. 
ordered tlie statue to be re-erected in good condition. 

[Tho lord of tho land and] King Teliuii-mrs III., tho worshipper 
of the Theban Auien, [restored (his monument, which had been 
mutilated, when ho euteml] tho town Ni (Thebes) of the South 
country in tho year 42, on the 22nd clay of the month Tehuti, with 
tho intention that the name of his father Teluiti-mos I. should be 
preserved. 
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By the side of her father is the small image of 
his daughter, the hitherto unknown ‘king’s daughter 
and king’s wife, the worshipper of her father,’ Mul- 
nefert. A second statue of the same king hears his 
name on a half-desLroyed inscription, which may easily 
be completed in the following manner : — 

Tliis statue was re-erected in good condition in the year [ -2 of 
the reign of Tchuti-iucs 1IL] 

A similar notice may also bo read on the slalue 
of Ainen-liotep I., the grandfather of Tehuti mes III. 
The care shown by this king to honour in everyway 
the memory of his relations presents a strong contrast 
to Ilatshepsu, with whom self-honour and solf-glotili- 
eation seem to have been the only object. The Hall 
of Ancestors at Karnak was founded by Tehuti-mes III., 
in reference to -which runs the following inscription : — 

Long live King Tehuti-mes III. ! He has built this his monu- 
ment for his memorial to his father Amcn-Ra of Thebes in Apet. 
To them, (sic in the inscription) this great festive hall was built for 
the duration of an endless number of years, all new, of splendid 
clear stone of the mountain of An. It shines brilliantly lilco the 
vault of heaven : it is woll executed as a work for eternity. The 
king had given the order that the names of his ancestors should bo 
placed upon it, to make their remembrance bloom afresh, that all 
their likenesses (1) should he cut out of [ . . . . ], and that groat 
sacrifices to them should be re-established anew, more than |Iuul 
been done in the times of earlier kings]. 

In another hall of the temple at Karnak may be 
read : — 

[Because no one] has provided now stone to cover the building 
of my father Tohuti-mes I., and because no one has finished the 
building of my father Tehuti-mes L, and the building of the fore- 
fathers of the kings of Upper and Lower JJgypt, opjxisite his 
building, may my name he preserved everlastingly on the building 
which has been executed for my hither Amen to all eternity ! 

A reproach is here meant against Ilatshepsu, 
because she had so entirely neglected the monuments 
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of liev father and. of her ancestors in A pet. The 
Stage-Temple of Deir-ol-Uahari lay, doubtless, nearer 
Lo her hearL than the good old custom of continuum - 
the buildings at the imperial temple of Apet in honour 
of the gods and of her ancestors. 

Idle magnificent building at the foot of the steep 
wall of rock which descended by broad steps to the 
plain in the direction of the Nile, — the wonderful 
structures of many-coloured colonnades and richly 
painted wall-surfaces, — must naturally have accorded 
better with the mind and taste of a queen who loved 
art, than the solemn though stately buildings of the 
temple of Amen, the design of which had long been 
marked out by an old ground -plan of former kings. 

Whatever other architectural works Tehuti-mes XII. 
caused to be erected ou the territory of the ‘great 
city ’ (Ni-aa) we must pass over in silence, since ouly 
ruins and fragments prove their existence, and no 
important historical records are connected with them. 

In conclusion, we will only remark upon the re- 
storation of an older temple, which had fallen into 
decay, and which lay in ruins ou the land of the 
town of Med! net Ilabfi. Tehuti-mes erected an entirely 
new temple structure, of hard stone, round the newly 
completed Khesem, or ‘ holy of holies.’ 

Ho restored it as a lasting building, when he had found that 
it was hastening to deoay, 

as a text on the spot says of it. Another inscription at 
the same place says : — 

Ite erected this memorial-building to his father, the king of the 
gods, Amen-Ila, for ho caused this great house of the gods to he 
constructed on Che site of the ruins of the west district. It is the 
splendid seat of Amen (built) by Tehuti-ines. 

Victorious wars duriug the long and fortunate 
reign of a Pharaoh always enabled him to execute 
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numerous buildings and works of art, winch adorned 
the temples in the chief cities. For the mass of the 
captives were employed on buildings, and their painful 
existence was thus turned to the best account. Under 
the government of Tehuti-mes III. the land, from its 
furthest southern boundary to tlie coast of the 
Mediterranean, soon had to boast of a whole* world of 
monuments, ruins of which remain to this day. 

It is difficult to say how far south the Egyptian 
boundary extended during this king’s reign. The 
inscriptions conmumly designate by the general ex- 
pression Ap-ta or Up-tti, that is, ‘ horn, point of the 
land,’ the furthest southern boundary for the time 
being; while other inscriptions designate the region 
on the south frontier as lvali, and as the country of 
Kara. . These names have been supposed to refer to 
the Galla tribes, but are more probably connected 
with the old name Ivoloe, which, according to Ptolemy, 
was situated in 4° 15' of north latitude. 

In these regions all monumental history is naturally 
silent. The works of Tehuti-mes III. first appear sixteen 
degrees further north, in the lower Nubian country, 
from the frontier fortress of Semneh as far as the 
island of Elephantine, opposite to the present town 
of Aswftn. The king erected the temple of Semneh in 
honour of the Nuhian-Libyan o d Did tin, and in memory 
of liis great ancestor TJsertsen III. An earlier structure 
had been erected here ; but the dedicatory inscription, 
dated in the 2nd year, on the 7th Paoni, states 
emphatically that the ancient work in brick had 
entirely fallen into decay. 

On, the opposite side of the river, in the district 
of KAinmeh, the king founded another temple, Iho stones 
of which were quarried in the mountains of Shaa-t, 
and dedicated it to the god of the Cataracts, Ivhncm. 
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In the neighbourhood of the Second Cataract, on 
tlie webLem shore of the river, opposite to the large 
village of Wady-1 Talfali, I discovered, in the winter of 
1 875, the last remains of a temple, on which the 
traces of a long dedicatory inscription can be clearly 
made out. The temple lay close upon the river, and 
steps led up to it. This was the great temple of 
Bulian, the 13obn of the Greek writers. 

In the rock-tombs of Ellesieh, not far distant from 
tlie very ancient fortress of Ibrim Primis, there is 
still to be seen a memorial of the king and of ISTahi, the 
governor of the South. The inscriptions mention ‘ the 
assessments of the peoples of the South, in gold, ebony, 
and ivory,’ which Nalii was bound to forward to liis 
royal master. 

Wonderfully beautiful to behold must have been 
the temple which rose on the island of Elephantind, a 
building of Tehuti-mes 111. and his successors down to 
the third Amen-holep, in honour of the god of the 
country, Klinem. As recently as the beginning of this 
century the draughtsmen of the French expedition 
were able Lo transfer it to paper in its full complete- 
ness, but at the present day scarcely more than two or 
three stones are left on the old site. 1 

Science has all the more deeply to deplore such a 
loss, since even these few last traces of it have proved 
of great service. One of the inscribed blocks, a frag- 
ment of a once complete catalogue of tlie yearly feasts 
and their days, has given us the important information, 
that in the reign of Tehuti-mes III. the rising of the star 
Sotlvis, which took place on July 20, and marked the 
beginning of the fixed Egyptian year, happened on the 
28lh day of the month Epiphi. 

This date, in consequence of its connection with the 

1 It wai destroyed in 1822 by tlie Turkish, governor of AbWitn. 
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movement ol‘ llie stars according lo fixed laws — inde- 
pendently of every calculation on (lie basis of llie un- 
settled chronological tables of a later tradition — will 
serve for all times as tlie sole foundation for determining 
the regnal years of Tehuti-mes III. 

At the crocodile city of Ombos, where the inha- 
bitants worshipped tlie god Sebek ;• — at Latopolis (now 
Esneli), with a temple to the god TChnem ; — at Eilei- 
tliyia (now El-Kab), where a temple to Neklieb, the 
goddess of tlie South, was much frequented ; — at Iler- 
monthis, with its temple to the warrior god of light, 
Mentu, the ancient tutelar lord of Thebes ; — llie last 
ruins which have survived the ravages of time point to 
former temples, which by their inscriptions boast of 
Tehuti-mes III. as their builder. 

The same king erected a sanctuary to Ptali on the 
north side of the great temple at. Karnak, and raised 
monuments to the glory of Osiris at Abydos. This city 
was the chief seat of tlie worship of that divinity, and 
was one of his burial-places. Pious pilgrims of Lliose 
days were wont to visit the mysterious place of the 
tomb of Osiris, and distinguished Egyptians of Patoris 
longed to he buried in the neighbourhood of tlie King 
of the West and of the dead. The kings (as can be 
proved from the Eleventh Dynasty onwards) strove to 
show their peculiar veneration of the great god by 
buildings and presents to his temple. At the general 
feast of the dead on the 18th and 19 111 of Toliuti, as 
well as at the special feasts of Osiris on the 30th of 
Tybi and the 3rd of Pliamenoth, the holy Seshein bark 
of the god was borne through llie field of "0-pek, as the 
sacred soil around the town was called, and was 
launched on the lake with mystic ceremonies, and the 
festival of ‘ the voyage ’ of the god was celebrated, in 
the stillness of night. 
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This will oxplain (lie following inscription. Tl is 
tlie reply of Tcliuti-iuesTIl. to the priests who had gone 
to the king with the petition that he would generously 
remember the temple and god of Abydos, for, as its 
words declare — 

then the king gave to the keeper of his seal the command to 
set about the work, and to assemble [workmen in mnubois and to 
deliver] all provision for liis servants : and each one of his temple- 
artists knew tlio plan and was skilful in his own cunning. No one 
withdrew himself from that which was given him to do [namely, to 
builrl] a monument to bis father [Osiris ], with the purpose of dedi- 
cating it for a long duration, and of lestoring in good work the sub- 
lime mystery, which no one can seo, no one coil explain, for no one 
knows his form ; and to prepare beautiful head-rests, and frames for 
lying down, of silver, gold, blue stono, black metal, ami all kinds of 
precious stones. 

The king now speaks in person: — 

T dedicated to him (all sorts of sacred utensils), cymbals, chap- 
lets, inconsp-Lurnors, dishes, for the sacrifices. Nothing was wanting, 
nothing was left to wish for. T also filled the holy bark with pure 
acacia-wood from the ridge of the step-mountain. Its fore part 
and its hinder part woro of pure copper. I dedicated to it a lake, 
so that tlio god might make his voyage in it to the festival of the 
land of U-pok. Also, I gave him .... for the goddess (Dud), tho 
mol her of the great circlo of the gods of Abydos. 

These wore each named ns follows : 

Klmein, the lord of Herur, in Abydos ; 

Khnoin, tho lord of Elephantine, in Abydos ; 

Tehuti, tho great master of Hermopolis Magna ; 

llur, of Lotopolis ; 

Hur, the avenger of his father ; 

Ap-Mutcn of the South ; 

Ap-Maton of the North. 

Tho secret place, which contained their splendid forms, and 
the poles with which to carry them, wero of pure copper; they were 
moro beautifully wrought than they had ever been before, more 
glorious than what is created in heaven, moro secret than the 
place of tho ahyss, more [invisible,] than what is in the ocean. All 
this I have had executed for my father Osiris, corresponding to the 
greatness of my love for’ him, more than for all the other gods, with 
the intention that my name may endure, and that my remem- 
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bmnco may continue to live in tin* house of my father Osiris, tho 
prince of tlio western land, the lord of Ahydos, in nil times and to 
eternity. 

—[I call npon| yon, ye lioly fathers of this house, ye priests 
and singers, ye assistants and ai lists, as you are there, offer the 
sacrificial gifts, with the tallies for offerings [in your hand, lay] 
them down on tho top of tho altar. Preserve my memorial, honour 
my name, and remember my royal dignity. Strengthen my name 
in the mouths of your servants, and let my remembrance lie over 
preserved by your children, because I, the king, am a benefactor to 
him who is at one with me, and a severe lord against him who ro- 
members nay namo in word only. What 1 have done in this laud, 
that is in your knowledge. It does not appear a fable in your 
sight, and no man can dispute it. 1 him 1 caused monument, s to ho 
raised to tho gods, l have embellished their sanctuaries, that they 
may last to posterity, 1 havo kept up their temples, I have restored 
again what was fallen down, and have taken cnic for that which 
was erected in former times. 

1 teach the priests what is their duty: I turn away the ignorant 
man from his ignorance. J have accomplished morn than all the 
other kings before me. Tho gods urn full of delight in my time, and 
Lhoir temples celebrate feasts of joy. 1 havo placid the boundaries 
of tho land of Egypt at the horizon. I gave protection to those 
who were in trouble, and smote those who did evil against them. T 
placed Egypt at the head of all nations, because its inhabitants arc 
at one with mo in tho worship of Amen. 

In the time, ol' Tolnili-mea HI., and his son Amen- 
holep II., Neb-aiit filled I, lie olliee. of high-priest of the, 
temple of Osiris at Aliydos. The summary of Ids life 
has been handed down to us on si one, which was pro- 
bably set up by command of the icing, in the tomb of 
the deceased : — 

(1) A gracious expression of the gratitude of King Tkiiuti-MUH 
IIT,— may he live for over ! — (2) for the high-priest of Osiris, JMkii- 
aid. Thus ho speaks : — T was charged with various work in 
(3) the temple of Osiris, of silver, gold, blue stone, green stone, 
and other precious stones, ('!) All this was kept under my key and 
seal, lie (llm king) recognised my skill, (fi) ft svas his intention 
that f should vernier the most valuable service to my lord, as 
guardian of the temple of his father. ((I) J attained thereby to 
high honour, and gained therefrom gracious royal reward. Thou 
I was called (7) to his gokl-housu. My placu was in tho midst, 
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among his gteafc court ollieials. (8) I had (o look groat in the 
grand hall (of (1 10 king), anil anointed myself with hair oil. (0) A 
garland rested on my neek, juntas the, king does for him whom he 
will reward, 

Again (10) a gracious reward fell to my dime from his son, 
Amem-HOTR!* 11.- may he livo long I -lie committed to me the 
statue of his father, King (II) Tehiiti-mes ill. may lie live for 
ever! and his (own) statue of indestructible duration, in the 
temple of Osiris; moreover, a possession of the temple, consisting 
of (12) arable land and garden land, each marked out, and remain- 
ing according (o its position for (the service of) the imago of the 
king, (l.">) Amen-hotep 1 1., the friend of Osiris of Abydos, the prince 
of the West. 

Four linos furl her on ho. concludes with the 
words : — 

(17) (Jail upon those, who livo them (18) on (he earth, on the 
priests and singers, on the assistants and holy fathers of this 
temple, and on the artists of the sanctuary, even as they are ready ; 

(19) Ket each who approaches this stone read wlmt is upon 
it. Hing praiso and hear love to Osiris, the king of Eternity. 
(’20) Add also tlm invocation : ‘ May the north whul he plonsant 
for tho noso of the high-priest of Osiris, Nuu-aui the cuiiquoror by 
help of < Isiris.’ 

A stone, record at Pen derail tells ns that 

King Telmti-mOK IT I", has caused this building to lie ei’eoted in 
memory of his mother, tlio goddess Untlior, tlm Lady of An (IJeu- 
derah), tlio Eyo of tlm Hun, tlm hoavenly <juoen of tho gods. Tho 
ground-plan was found in (ho city of An, in archaic drawing on a 
leather roll of the time of tho TTor-shesu ; it was found in tho in- 
terior of a brick wall on the south side of the temple in tho roign of 
King Pepi. 

In spile of the brevity of these words it appears to 
be certain t-liat first Pepi, and after him Tehuti-mes, 
undertook to re-build the ancient temple of the goddess. 
In the Lime of the Ptolemies it had again fallen into 
decay, and those princes re-built it from the very 
foundations. Inscriptions which have been found in 
the tombs at Abus'd' and Saqqarah place it beyond 
doubt that Teluiti-mes III. erected a temple to the god 
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Rail of Memphis, ancl dedicated priests and gi fts to 
his service. 

Likewise the old eiLyofOn, situated near the present 
hamlet of Matarloli, was not, forgotten by the. Icing. 
He beautified and finished the ancient temple of the 
Sun, and surrounded if with a stone wall in the 47th 
year of his reign. Hy a remarkable combination of 
fortune, the name of the arehiteet who carried out the 
building of the temple of Telmli-mes in Heliopolis has 
been preserved, He was 

tlio hereditary lord and iiml governor in Memphis, I he true author 
of the onler of tho feasts (for the temple) ; the archil eet in the 
city of tho Sun, tho chief superintendent of all offices in Upper and 
Lower Egypt, tho head architect of tho king, tho chief field-officer 
of the lord of the laud, the steward in (lie royal palace of Tel in - 
ti-mos fir, Amkn-rm-\nt ; 

and he was, we ought to add, tin* forefather of Amcn- 
em-ant, who was chief architect to Uumses IT. 

Among the obelisks which King Tohuli-mos in. 
raised before the great wings of the temple, and which are 
so frequently mentioned in the inscriptions, the gigantic 
stone at Constantinople occupies a distinguished place. 
Inscriptions beautifully carved on the four sides of this 
huge block of rose-coloured granite contain the king’s 
names and the praise of liis deeds. One of these is 
important from an historical point of view : - 

King Tohuti-mos III. passed through tho whole extent, of the 
land of Naharain as a victorious cowpiornr at the head of his army. 
—He placed his houndary at the horn of the world, and ul the 
hinder (i.e. northern) water-lands of Nalmruin. 

One of the obelisks at Karnak was taken to Rome, 
and set up in tho Lateran square. On it are Ihn two 
following inscriptions : — 

1. 'The king has raised these immense obelisks to Amen in 
the forecourt of the liouso of tho god on tire soil of Apet , 
as tlie first beginning of the erection of innmmso obelisks 
in Thebes.’ 
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II. ‘ The* king bus pmdt'd lo him these immense obelisks fit (he 
it/>/nr (,/ii'sl) dour of (he (cmjile of Apet, over .ig.unst tko 
city of Thehi's.’ 

This boatful but untrutliful si alt 'moat that Tehu- 
ti-mos III. was (lie first who cut obelisks vividly re- 
minds us of the assurance of the Roman, 0. Plinius 
Soenndns, that ‘ Mesphres (Telmt i-mos I [!.), who reigned 
in the city of the Sun, first introduced tliis practice in 
consequence of a dream.’ 

That lie did, in fact, adorn tire city of the Sun with 
obelisks is proved by the existence of the two com- 
monly known as 4 Cleopatra’s needles,’ one of which is 
at Alexandria, Iho other on the Thames Embankment. 
On one side of the latter is this inscription: — 

King 'iVhuti-nws has paused this monument lo be oxocuted in 
miirmbmnoo of his father, the god Ilbreutkhu (i.o. Helios, the Sun). 
He Inis had two grout obelisks sot up to him with a point of gilt 
copper. 

On 1 he other sides the names of the city of On and its 
Plurnix-temple (TIa-Bennu) are expressly mentioned. 

Several inscriptions in the peninsula of Sinai men- 
tion Tehufi-mes III. The double representation of the 
year 10 at Sarlmt-cl-lTadim refers to the time of the 
united reign of Queen TIatshepsu and her brother, 
while another rock-inscription of the year 25 mentions 
the king as ruling alone. The last is intended to 
certify the presence of a distinguished Egyptian named 
Ki, belonging to the court of the king, who betook 
himself to the valleys of Sinai, in the service of his 
master, 4 at the head of hia warriors,’ to bring to the 
king an immense quantity of green stone from the 
* land of the gods.’ 

After a long reign of 53 years and 11 months 
Tehuli-mes III. passed away, leaving behind him an 
undying fame as the conqueror and governor of the 
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then known. world. His rule extended from (die 
southernmost, liinds of inner .Africa to llie limits of the 
Naliarain, all of which brought their treasures to him 
as annual tribute; lienee arose those magnificent tem- 
ples, statues, and obelisks bearing his name which are 
to be found throughout the land of I'lgypt. 


CnuoNotomoArj KmruAriv or niK Rsru.v or Tkiiuvi aies III. 

year, /''mil*. 

1 On 4th Pnklions : Accession. 

(Noth. — ill the 1 11*111111/ regnal yen r* i/nto from I hi* i/ng 
of the month.) 

2 On 2nd l’ayni : Ltestorutioi of tin* temple forints a I, 

Remneh. 

;m 

f> On 1st Teluiti : lute of it pnpjrntH nt. Turin. 

ff 14 • • 

15 On 1st Mekhir : beginning of tin* erection of llatslicpsu'H 
obelisk . 

On 27t)i i’likhons: Institution of tin* suci'ilices to Amen. 

10 On 30th Mesori : Oomplcl ion of tin* obeli, ,k, lifter seven 
months’ work. 

Inscription ut Marlmt el lladim of (ho time of the joint 
reign of Tehuti mes lit. amt tiis sister Iliilsliep.su. 

17-21 

(TelniU-mes in. reigning alone.) 

22 Restoration of tho statues of Amen hotep I. and Telni- 

ti-mes 1. 

On x Pluirnmllii : Opening of liis Kirst Campaign, 

23 On 4 tli Paklions : TelniU-mes Lit. in Gaza. 

On 21st Pnklions : Now Moon. 

24 On 30lh Mokhir: Laying of the foundation-si one of a 

temple nt Thebos. 

2G Inscription at Harlmt-el-Ifadim, 

The King’s Hoeond Campaign. 

26-23 Campaigns III., IV. 

29 Campaign V. 

30-40 Campaigns VI. -XV,: one in rneli year, 

41 

42 On 22nd Teliuti : Restoration of the stntuo of Tefmti-mes f, 
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Year. 

43-4(5 
47 
4S 50 
51 
52,53 
04 


The Temple* at Heliopolis oueWd by a wa.lL 

Oa 5th Pay ni : Dedicatory Inscription at Kllcsieh. 

On 30th l'haniouoth : Death oi' Toliuti-mos III,, after a 
rcigu of 55 years, II months, and 1 day. 



tint imitw iiATswur or ah xbwtmh tgmr. 
a U tho B.ilowny (pylon ) ; 1/ 1>, die flanking towns, oaUoil llio tows oi the pylon. 

Tito wliolo I'lllflco Is of tan aiiliil /“ylm, J’ritpebn, and, [n die plitrol, Projiyla oiul Pnqiflm, 
unit liy Dr. Bnwwli Thurmthoirn, ' loww-gules.' TUo dmido laruston oi ISitissoli's (em fives 
im Uio Tory Hrilabto nnmo oi 1 ipitu-towor,’ ' guto-towora,' which la nlicaily in familiar use with 
rofcrtmoi 1 to ou.-.UiMiroliIU'cliue, 


0 



Nrfpr-lclH’fimi-ltu. 

Au-Mupeiu-K.i, M nii-khepei u-lln, Mint iiuh-llu. un-on-Ku, ^'r-Micponi-Ha 



Aroen-botcplJ, Teijuti-jm-blV. \mcu-Lotcji ill. AmtJj-hulfji LV., or Uor-oiu-hob 

Klni-n-ati*u, (1 Torus). 


ClIAPTEU IX. 

DYNASTY XVI II. coiUhiunl. 

AMEN-HOTUP II. — TE1 1 ITTI-M ICS I V.—AMUN-liOTUI* 111. 

AA-KlIBPEftU-PA AmbK-IIOTKI* 31. lfi(i(i 15.0. (jlli. 

It is a clillicult and dangerous posit, ion to bo |,1 10 
son of a great father, for even the good lias always an 
enemy in the bolter. Thus it is that Anion-hotep IF, 
shines with diminished lustre, although ho also, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the monuments, strove to do 
useful work for his country and his people. 

According to the narrative of the warrior Ameu- 
emheb, the contemporary of Tehuti-mes 111. and his son 
this last king, before his accession to the throne, on 
the 1st of Pliarmuthi, in the fHth year of the rei<m of 
liis father, had already distinguished himself in battles 
which he had been obliged to undertake against the 
inhabitants of the ‘lied Land,’ the mountainous desert 
valleys between the Nile and tlm Ked Sea, inhabited by 
the Bedawi, Amen-liotep, when heir-apparent, had 
succeeded in overcoming these people, and forcing 
their chiefs into submission to the king of Egypt ; for, 
as the inscription remarks, ‘he possessed the fullest 
abundance of might.’ 

After the death of Tehuti-mes 111, a spirit of inde- 
pendence seems to have risen up in Asia. Again did 
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I hose leagues of tlie (owns spring up, which sought by 
united action to withdraw themselves from subjection 
to Egypt- A monument, jiow very much injured, at 
one of the southern wings of the temple of A men, in 
Apet, contains an exact record of the campaign which 
Ainen-hol ep II. undertook for the punishment of tlie 
rebels in the Upper Ruthen, and it ended victoriously. 
Seven kings were taken prisoners in the town of 
Tluikhia, and were brought to Egypt. 

Erom what this great historical inscription enables 
us to learn, in spite of its lacumn, the war against 
Asia was this I hue a war of vengeance in the fullest 
sense of the word. The several towns were visited in 
succession, thoroughly pillaged, and tlie booty regis- 
tered. All that can be made out as to the names of 
the towns is confined to the fortresses of Arinath, Hi, 
and Aker i th, and to the mention of the king -of Naha- 
rain. The' campaign, therefore, extended pretty far 
towards the north. The town of Ni, one of the most 
important in the laud of Naliarain, appears to have 
surrendered to the Egyptians without any serious 
defence, for 

thu ■Ahiaties, inhabitants of this town, both mou and woiuun, stood 
abovo on Ihoir walls to glorify the king. 

A keritli, on the contrary, proved obstinate, for 

it had formed tho resolution of driving out tho garrison of 
Pharaoh. 

The booty which the king brought back to Egypt 
cannot have been insignificant. Among the prisoners 
(of whom the king had tiiken 18, together with 19 
oxen, with Ida own hand) there were, besides others, 
010 merchants, who were carried away, together with 
their servants. The Nubian temple at Amada, which 
the king furnished and decorated, has a memorial 
tablet let into the wall of one of the inner chambers, 

o 2 
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wliicb was intended lo recall to meuuuy flimj vic- 
tories, and to serve as a warning to l lie inhabitants of 
tlie South. It also informs us in detail as to the fate, of 
the kings taken captive in Western Asia. 

The actual inscription begins with the dale — year 3, 
month Epiphi, day 15, and the names of ldiaraoh — and 
is as follows : — 

‘At tluiL timo’ (in (lie yew and on (lie day of the month 
which wo have mentioned) ‘the, king beautified the temple [which 
had been executed by| his fatliei', King Tehuti nics IN., in memoi'y 
of all liis forefathers am! the gods. It was built of hi one, tvs a 
lasting work, with a protecting wall of biiek around : the doors 
were of the best acacia wood, from the ridge of (lie Table Mountain, 
tho gates of durable stone, all done witli (lie intention of per- 
petuating in this temple tho great name of his father, the son of the 
Sun, Tohuti-ines 111. Tho king Amen-liolep II. celebrated tho 
festival of the laying of the found'd hm-stono in honour of nil his 
forefathers, dedicating lo him (mV) a massive gnto-lowor (propylou) 
of hard stone, in front of the protecting wall of this splendid dwell- 
ing of the god ; a corridor, with columns of hard stone, as a lasting 
work ; many sacrificial vessels, aud utensils of silver mid iron, 
stands, altars, tui iron kettle, Tiro-holders, dishes, and censers (?). 
After that, the king had this memorial stone set up and placed in 
the temple, at tho plaeo where tin' statue of the king stands, and 
engraved upon it iu writing 1 ho great name of King Amen-hotep II. 
in the house of his forefathers and of tho gods, after ho had re- 
turned from tlio land of Upper Uulheu, whore he hail computed all 
Ilia opponents, in order to extend tho boundaries of Kgypl in his 
first campaign. 

‘The king returned homo with his heart full of gratitude 
towards Ms father Amen, lie had with his own hand struck 
down seven kings with liis battlo-axo, who wore in tho territory of 
the land of Thakhis. They lay there bound ou the forepart of the 
royal ship, the name of which was "Whip of Amen-hotep U., tho 
upholder of tho land.” Mix of these enemies wore liuug up outside 
on the walls of Thebes, their hands likewise. Thou the other enemy 
was oai'ried up the river to Nubia, and was hung up on the wall of 
the city of Napala, to make evident for all time tho victories of the 
kiug among all tho pooples of tho land of tlio negroes ; since ho bad 
taken possession of tho nations of tho Mouth, and had made captive 
tho nations of tho North as far as the ends of tho whole exlonl of 
the earth on which the sun rises [and sols] without. finding any op* 
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position, nwwcliiig iotlx- command of liis hi tlicr, Llio sun god Rii, 
the Tli(*li:in Anion. 

‘Thus lias ho doin', tin 1 king Aninn-lioto]> II. JMny hi* have for 
liis portion a stolilo, blight., mid healthy life, ami joy of heart to-day 
and for ever ! ’ 

The statements of the memorial stone of A mad a are 
confirmed by the inscriptions, bearing the n am e of 
Amcn-hotfvp TL, which cover one of the southern pro- 
pylasa of the great temple of Amen at ICarnak, and by 
pictures with explanatory inscriptions in the sepulchral 
chambers of the king’s contemporaries. In a Lomb at 
Abd-el-Ghrnah, among other pictures, the king appears 
as a little child, on the lap of his deceased nurse. The 
heads and backs of five negroes and of four Asiatics 
serve him for a footstool. In another representation 
lie is sealed in the attire of a Pharaoh ou his throne, 
the lower part of which is ornamented with the names 
of the nations and countries which were regarded at 
that time as subjects of the empire. The inscriptions 
name the land of the South, the inhabitants of the 
Oases, the land of the North, the Arabian Sliasn, the 
Mannaridae (Tlmlien), the Nubian nomad tribes, tbe 
Asiatic husbandmen, Naharain, Phoenicia, the Oilician 
coast, and Upper Jhilhon — in short, neither more nor 
less than what Tehuli-mes III. had already con- 
quered. 

The building and extension of the temples in Egypt 
and Nubia were continued by Amen-holep H. as far 
as his means allowed. The temples at Amada and 
lThmmeh (opposite to Scmneh) bear witness to this. 
IT the newly added works within the precincts of the 
great temple at Apet may be taken as a measure of the 
power of the government for the time being, Amen- 
holep ir. hardly kept up to the usual standard of his 
predecessors. The temple erected by him is in no way 
remarkable either for the beauty of its building, for the 
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artistic. perfection of (lio sculptures, or for (.ho import- 
ance of its inscriptions. 

Among t.lii,s king’s contemporaries must bo men- 
tioned his son TChamus, and (lie governor of the. 
nations of the South, a certain Usa I i ; as also llu; high- 
priest of the goddess Nokhob at Eileithyiapolis, who, 
as such, boro the distinguished title of a ‘first, king's 
son of Nokhob.’ 

Mun-kitwokku-TU TKinm-MKK LY., suhnamiw Kua-khau. 
tut, \m;\ cm. 

On bis memorial tombstone, now in the British 
Museum, a certain Amonholep, servant and soldier of 
Tehuti-mes IY., relates that 

ha accompanied ttic king on his cnniimigns «i>.iinat tho people of 
tlia South fiiid of the North, travelling with his Majesty from Hus 
rivor land of Nnliarnin to the Knru. 

Wo have here a proof that. Tehuti-mes LY. sought 
to uphold the greatness and power of the empire by 
conflicts against unruly tribes and subjects. The fur- 
thest limits of his campaigns, Naharain in the North, 
Kara in the South, allow us to form an idea of the 
unusual activity of the king. Unfortunately no docu- 
ment, giving us information on the details of these 
campaigns, lias survived I, ho ravages of time. A frag- 
ment in the temple of Aiuo n at Apet, mentions 6 the 
first campaign of the king against the land of Kheta.’ 
A rock inscription on the little island of IConosso, in 
the midst of the boiling floods of the First, Oataract of 
the Nile, hearing as an introduction the date, of the. 
year 7, the month Athyr, day 8, relates how I, he 
Libyan deities had given the nomad tribes of the A mm 
and all lands into the power of the Icing. Another 
inscription, in the temple at Amada, gives the same 
sort of general information about victories of tlie king 
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over the land of Cush and the nomad tribes, and 
contains, as its only oilier statement of importance, the 
assurance that they had been so completely beaten 
‘ that they were no longer (for the time) to be found.’ 

Tehuti-mesIY. attributed his elevation lo the throne 
to the active protection and aid of the god Uoreinkhu, 
if the account of the interference of the divine hand 
is not merely a cloak for the intrigues of the king to 
roach his high aim. 

The account referred to is contained in the inscrip- 
tion on the memorial stone, fourteen feet high, which is 
placed directly be fore the breast of the Sphinx of Gizeh. 

At the time when Tehuli-mes IV. ascended the 
throne, the space before the pyramids was an already 
abandoned burial-ground, the king of which, Osiris- 
Sekar, was invoked in prayer by the pilgrims Lo this 
spot, in his temple, dose to the figure of the Sphinx. 
At the foot of the hill on which the pyramids are 
raised ran the ancient ‘sacred road/ which, turning in 
an easterly direction, led lo the western boundary of 
the TTeliopolitan nome over the hill of Babylon, in the 
neighbourhood of the present Old Cairo, opposite 
to Gizeh. The whole long road was accounted an 
enchanted region, and the Egyptians may have whis- 
pered many ghost-stories of apparitions and strange ad- 
ventures which happened in. this neighbourhood. Be- 
hind the Sphinx and the pyramids began the valley of 
the desert, ‘ tlio land of gazelles/ in which huntsmen 
were wont, to follow their sport, not without resting a 
short time under the shadow of the Sphinx. The Sphinx 
himself represented the image of the god Hor-em-khu, 
that is * Iforus on the horizon ’ (the Harmachis of \ 
the Greeks), who was also called by the names 
of Khoper, Ba, and Tmu. llor-em-khu seems to ^ 
have represented the Sun in Ms mid-day strength. 
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The inscription on (ho Sphinx runs Unis 

Once upon n time lie piaetised n. spear throwing for his pleasure 
on the territory of the Memphite noiuc, in i(s southern and luirUioru 
extent, where ho sluin' brazen holts - at the inrgol, mul hunted lions - 
in the valley of the gazelles, lie redo in liis two-horsed chariot, 
and liia horses were swifter than tho wind. With him were two of 
his attendants. No man knew them. 

Then was tho hour in which he granted rest to his servants. 
J Lq took advantage) of it to present to Iloremkhu, near tho (temple 
of) Sokar in the city of the dead, and to (hi 1 goddess Iltuinu, an 
offering of tlio seeds of the llowers on tho heights [and to pray to 
the great mother Isis, thu lady of) tho north wall and 1 ho lady of 
tho south wall, and to Heklmt of Xois, and to Mot. Km - a great 
enchantment rests on this plaeo from the beginning of time, ns far 
as the districts of tho lords of Babylon, the sacred road of the g<«ls 
to the western horizon of On- Heliopolis, IteeauKO the form of tho 
Sphinx is a likeness of Kheper-Jta, the very great god who abides at 
this place, tho greatest, of all spirits, the most l onerahlo being who 
rests upon it. To him the inhabit nuts of Memphis and of all towns 
in his district raise their hands to pray before his countenance, and 
to offer him rich HocriCoes. 

On one of these days it happened, when tho king’s son Tohuti- 
inos had arrived on his journey about the tune of mid-day, and had 
stretched himsolf to rest in tho shade of this great god, that sleep 
overtook him, 

He dreamt in his slumber at tho moment when tho Him was at 
tho zenith, and it seemed to him as though this great god spoke to 
him with liis own mouth, just ns a father speaks to his wm, address- 
ing him thus : — 

‘Behold mo, look at mo, thou, my rou Tehuti-mos, I am thy 
father Iloremkhu, Khoper, Ku, Turn. The kingdom shall he given 
to tlioe .... and thou shall, wear (lit 1 white, crown and the red 
crown on the throne of tho earth-god Hob, the youngest (among the 
gods). Tho world shall ho thine in its length mid in ils breadth, as 
for as tho light of tho oyo of l.ho lord of tho universe sliinos. Plenty 
and riches shall be thiuo ; the host from tho interior of tho laud, 
and rich tributes from all nations ; long years shall ho granted 
theo as thy term of lifoVMy countenance is gracious towards time, 
and my heart dings to time ; [I will give thee] tho host of all 
things, 

‘ The' sand of tho district in which T have my existence has 
covered me up. Promise mo that thou wilt do what 1 wish in my 
heart ; then shall T know whotlior thou art my sou, my holpor.WfUo 
forward : let me be, united to theo. I am , , , 
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Af(<n- this |IVliuli-iiii>s.i\\ok(‘, .mil ho lcpc.itod all these specelios, | 
mul lie undor.slootl (the meaning) of the words of the god and laid 
them up in his heart, speahmg thus with himself : ‘ 1 soo how Urn 
dwellers in the temple of the city honour this god with saeiiticial 
gifts [without thinking of fleeing from sand the wmk of King] 
Khaf-lTa, the staluo which was made to Tnm-TToi oinklra.’ 

Although the following lities of the inscription are 
destroyed, it is not difficult to guess the conclusion of 
the narrative. 

When Telmli-mes IV, came to the throne, he thought 
it incumbent on him to keep (lie promise made to 
Iloremkhu ; lie cleared away the sand and set free the 
gigantic body of the fiphiux. After this hail been done, 
in the very first days of his reign, the memorial stone 
dated the nineteenth of Athyr was erected on the spot. 
Tehuti-mes IV. certainly took some precautions to keep 
o/T the sand from the ftphinx, the total length of which 
is J DO feet. It lay there exposed, with its face turned 
towards the east, hiding a temple, between its out- 
stretched paws, the end wall of which formed the great 
memorial stone of the king. Tims it was still seen by 
visitors in Greek times, to judge from the inscriptions 
found on the spot (‘ Corpus In script, Grsec.,’ Mo. 4099 
ets<>q.) As nowadays the Bod flwi of the neighbouring 
village of Kafr guide the * Franks ’ to the pyramid-field 
of Gizeli, so here in times past the inhabitants of the 
village of Busins (city of Osiris) undertook the business 
of guides to what, were eve.n then marvels of antiquity. 

Teliuti-raes IV. was succeeded by his son, the cele- 
brated king 

M/UT-wnn-TU Amkn-uotrp TIL, b.c. 1000 cut., 

whose mother’s name was Muhem-ua, which means 
‘mother in the boat.’ We are led to the conclusion 
that he was a worthy successor of the great Tehuti-mes 
from the number and beauty of the monuments he has 
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left, beliind him. Among (In* scarabici which won* 
used as amulets against evil magic, and as memorials 
of great kin^s of llu* country, I lion* arc not a lew which 
bear the name of I his Pharaoh oil the under side. 
Among these are some of considerable size, covered 
with inscriptions, which stale the extent of the empire 
under Amen-hotep IIP On the north the river-land of 
Nnharain, as on the south the land of Lho negroes, 
formed its boundaries; so that its ancient, extent was 
preserved. Amen hotep III. appears to have been an 
ardent sportsman, and to have been trained in the 
school of his father; at least, the memorials often inform 
us how lie speared with his own hand 210 lions on his 
hunting expeditions in the land of Naliarain. 

Tehuti-mes HI., in repeated campaigns, had con- 
fronted the Oanaanitish nations to the north of his 
great empire: Amen-hotep 111. chose, as his battle-fields 
the hot countries of Ethiopia, and there gained laurels 
such as scarcely any other king of Egyptian history 
could, boast. A rock inscription of the fifth year of his 
reign, on the old road which led from Hyena to the 
island of Philic, affords trustworthy evidence that 
Amen-hotep Til. directed his first campaign against the 
inhabitants of the southern regions. More than lliirly- 
tliree centuries have passed over this tablet, and have, 
destroyed or half effaced some, of (he letters of the 
inscription ; but this much at any rate we may lcarti 
from it : that 

‘in tlio 6th year the king returned homo. ITo lmd triumphed 
in this year on his first campaign over liio miserable land of (Jush. 
Ho placed 1ub boundary •wliorovoi' it pleased bun.' And thou - 

‘ The king ordered that tlio remembrance of his victories should 
he preserved on this memorial Htouo. No othor king him done the 
like, except him, the brave Pharaoh, who trusts in his strength, 
naraoly, Amen-hotep 111,’ 

Under the inscription there arc written in the well- 
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.known (urretod cai louelies flu* name's of six vanquished 
nations of tin 1 South, among them the land of Gusli. 

r L'lie campaigns of llio king w<tg conlinuod up the 
Nile, above Iho great cataracts, their aim being the 
subjugation and plunder of hostile tribes. A tablet at 
Seinucli gives some details which are not without 
importance for our knowledge of Lhc land of Nubia in 
those days. ‘The king was in the land or Abcha, 
which begins at the frontier garrison of Hold, ami which 
ends at the frontier garrison of Turi, a length of 52 
miles.’ The land of Aboha, the oft -mentioned Rohan 
(the Greek lioon, the modern Somneh), lay to the south 
and north of the ancient, fort rcss of Srnmeli, for Held 
was evidently to the north. Uore lollows the complete 
catalogue of captured negroes : — 

Catalogue of tho prisoner* whom (lie* king captured in tho land 
of Abrhn : — 


Living negroes 


. 1 60 heads 

Hoys . . 

. . . 

. no „ 

H ogrossos 


. 260 „ 

Old negroes . 


• 66 „ 

Thoir children 

» * • 

• 176 „ 


Total ot living howls . 740 
NumIkt of hands (cut oil) . . 312 

Tho total munlmr, together with tho living lioads, 1,062 


In those campaigns the kings remained true to the 
old custom of cutting off the hands of the slain foes, 
and bringing them homo as tokens of victory. In no 
other way could tho number of slain enemies be more 
manifestly proved to the Egyptians who stayed peaceably 
at home. 

Amen-hotop TIL must have penetrated far into the 
SMan, since the catalogue of his victories over the con- 
quered ncgio races mentions names the majority of 
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which arc noi, found again ; and in (lie temple of Holeb 
also, high up in Nubia, now mimes appenr both of 
people and countries. ll may In* presumed lliat the 
wars against the gold eouniry of Cush opened new 
sources of wealth lo (lie empire of llu* Pharaohs, for 
the ‘king’s sons of (lush ’ executed their office as 
governors of the countries of the South, and collected 
the tributes which were regularly levied every year. 
There flourished in the reign of this sox (‘reign the fol- 
lowing governors: Merinies, Hi, Amenliotep, and 
Tehutinies. Their names are found on different rocks 
in the island of Piggeli, in the midst of the First 
(Jalaract — a remembrance of their visits to the temple 
of Osiris on the island of Phihe. 

The Amenhotep mentioned above occupied a dis- 
tinguished place not only at tin* court, but also in the 
favour of Pharaoh, lie was one of the wise men of his 
time, a prudent and experienced vassal whom the, king 
honoured with a richly decorated statue, now in the 
Glzcli Palace. JTe was the son of llapu, and of the lady 
A-tu, and recounts his life in tin 1 following words : — • 

TCing Amen-hotep tTL, tho oldest son of tho god Horemkhu, 
rewarded me and appointed me ns royal under-ohief-seoretnry. I 
was introduced to the knowledge of tho holy book, and beheld the 
glories of tho god Telmti. 1 was enlightened concerning all their 
mysteries, and all parts of them were laid before mo. 1 was made 
master of the art of speaking, in all its bearings. 

And a Becoud timo my lord the king Amen liolep III. rewarded 
mo, and dolivorod ovor to me all the people, and (lie names of them 
weie placed under my inspection as tlm royal upper-elnot’-socretary 
of the young men. 1 arranged tho families of iny lord, and reckoned 
tho number of tho tributes by hundreds of thousands. I gavo 
satisfaction to tho people in their place of taking, to the old mini, 
ns to tho son who lorn him. 

I laid, tho taxes on tho houses according to their number. I 
separated tho warriors ami tlioir houses, L increased tho subjects 
by the best of tho prisoners whom tho king hud mode on tho 
theatro of war. J. gavo duo weight to all their privileges 
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1 placed warriors at (.lie openings of the roads (of the country), 
to keeii hack tiro inhabitants of foreign lands in their place, for they 
were settled round about the two siclos of (Kgypt), and opened wide 
their eyes to make inroads upon the districts of the Nomauslia 
(inhabitants of the desert). 

I acted thus at the lake of (In) Kethroilic mouth of the Nile. 
Tho same was closed by my war captains, chosen for tho crews of 
the king’s ships. I was tlioir leader, and tlioy wero obedient to my 
oiders. 

1 was a 1‘o-liir (lieutenant- -an epitrojms of Greek limes) at the 
head of Lhe bravest wnviiurs, to smite the nations of Nubia and 
Asia. Tho thoughts of my lord wero continually my caro. T pene- 
trated what his mouth concealed, and comprehended his thoughts 
towards all natives and all foreigners who were about him. It was 
1 also who brought the prisoners from the victories of tho king. 1 
was their overseer. I did according to that which ho spoke, and 
took my measures according to that which lie prescribed to mo. £ 
found that this proved best for the later time. 

And for the third time, my lord, the son, Amon-hotep II L, 
the prince of Thebes, rewarded me. Ife is tho Sun-god himself — 
may then* ho accorded, to him numerous returns of the thirty years’ 
feast without end !- -My lord promoted me to bo chief architect. 
1 immortalised tho name of the king, and no one has dono the like 
of mo in my works, reckoning from earlier times. For him was 
created the mountain of sandstone ; he is indeed the heir of the god 
Tmu. I acted according to wliat scorned host in my estimation, 
in oausing to ho made two jiortmit-Htatues of noble hard atom in 
this his great building. It is like heaven. No king who has pos- 
sessed the land has done the like, since the time of the reign of the 
Sun-god Jta. Thus 1 executed those works of art, his statues — 
(they wore astonishing for their breadth, lofty in their perpendicu- 
lar height : their completed form made the gate-tower look small ; 
40 cubits was their measure) -in llie splendid sandstone mountain, 
on its two sides, that of lift and that of Tmu (that is, tho east and 
west sides). 

I caused eight, ships to ho built ; they (the statues) wero carried 
down (tho river) and placed in his lofty building. They will last aB 
long as tho heaven (fthovo them). 

I declare to you who shall come hither after us, that of tho 
people who were, assembled for the building overy ono was under 
me. They wore full of ardour j their heart was moved "with joy ; 
they raised a shout and praised the gracious god. Their landing in 
Thebes was a joyful event. Tho monuments wero raised in their 
future placo. 
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f TLietoCi statues of (lie kino, nearly sixty-nine feet 
high, mentioned in llie inscription nre Llie two cele- 
brated statues of Meinuon. The measure assigned to 
them agrees wiLli modern measurements, and so does 
tlie description of their size, which must indeed have 
made the gate-tower behind them look small. Amen 
hotep III. was, like liis grandfather Tehnti-iiies JTL, 
a zealous worshipper of the gods, especially of Amen, 
and erected temples in honour of the divinities in ail 
parts of the Land. In the very first years of his 
reign, new quarries were opened in the limestone 
hills of Mokattam, opposite to Memphis. In the 
neighbourhood of the village of Tnrali new rock- 
chambers were opened in the king’s first and second 
year, and two inscriptions were set up to transmit 
the fact to posterity. 

The kinc\’ gave orders to open new chambers, in order to quarry 
tlio beautiful while slonc of An, for the building of a lasting 
temple, after tlio king had learnt that the rock-uhamhers, which are 
situated in Ro-fu, had long since threatened to fall in. 

These were made anew by tlio king. 

The buildings at Kb male wore not only carried 
on, but a new temple also was erected, before the 
west front of the temple specially dedicated to Amen, 
so far as it had then been completed, Amen-boLep III. 
raised an immense gate-tower (propylon), eroded a 
new temple 1o the same divinity on tins north, and 
built another on the south to the divine mother 
Mut, near the holy temp! o-lake of Asher, lie then 
united all the temples at Karuak with his new temple 
of Amen at Luqsor by an avenue (dromes) of 
sphinxes. 

According to the inscriptions on the stone lintels 
at Luqsor, this building, close to the river, was erected 
in honour of Amen, after the victorious campaigns 
against the negroes of Cush, when 
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‘the kiny li.ul mounted his horse to reach the oslremest bounda- 
ries of the negroos, and had suatteied die people of (lush, and 
laid waste their country.’ Pharaoh himself ‘gave instructions 
and direction g, for ho understood how to direct and guide the 
architects.’ 

‘lie had executed groat monuments in Apet of the South, won- 
dorful works never seen hoforo, and ho had increased and extonded 
Apet of the South.’ 

On tlie further hank of Ihe river, in a north- 
easterly direction from the temple of Tehuti-mes III. 
at Medinet Ilabti, a new temple to Amen was raised 
by the king’s command. Its site is indicated from a 
great distance by the gigantic sitting statues of the 
king. 

Although little more than the foundation walls 
of the temple itself are loll, yet a memorial tablet, 
which now lies thrown down on its back, bears wit- 
ness to the size and importance of the, original build- 
ing. The inscription which adorns its surface is in 
the form of a dialogue between the king and the god. 
Amen-liotep 1 IT. speaks thus: — 

Gome tlion, Amon-lta, lord of Thebe, s in Apot, behold thy abode, 
which is prepared for theo on the great place of Us (Thebes). 
Its (splendour msts on the western part (of tho city). Thou passost 
through tho lioavon to unite thyself with it (the abode, i.e. the 
temple). And thou risc&t on tho lioiizon (in tho oast) ; then is it 
enlightened by the golden beams of thy eonulonanee. Its front 
turns towards tho oast, <iro. 

Thy glory dwells in it. I havo not lot it want for excellent 
works of durable beautiful white stone. I have filled it with monu 
mojits in my [name’], from tho mountain of admirable stone. Tlioso 
who behold them in their placo aro full of great joy on acoount of 
their size. 

And likewise 1 built a court on tho rocky soil, of alabaster, 
roso granite, and black stone. Also 1 made a double gate-tower, 
labouring to decimate the most beautiful thing to my divines father. 
Staines of tho gods are to bo seon every whore. They are carved 
in all their [parts ?]. A great statue was made, of gold and all 
kinds of beautiful precious stones. I gave directions to execute 
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wlmt pipped then well, to unite thoo with its beautiful dwelling- 
places, 

and so on until the god inlomqfi-s him with the 
assurance : — 

I hear what thou wiyest. T have heludd thy memorial, L thy 
fathor who have created thy glory, Aie. 

Excellent ih th.it which (turn hast prepared for me; uover luw 
tho liko hoou done' for me. 

The temple, now in ruins, was carried onl according 
to the plan of the chief architect AuienhoLop, the same 
who boasts of having designed the two gigantic statues 
of the king in front of it. They represent Amen- 
hotop ITT. sitting, with his wife Thi and liis mother 
Mul-em-ua standing at. his feet. They are at a distance 
of twenty-two feet from one another. The northern 
one is that which the (I reeks and Romans celebrated in 
poetry and prose by the name of the Vocal Statue of 
Momnon. Its legs are covered with the inscriptions of 
Greek, Homan, Jt’hoonioiau, and Egyptian travellers, 
written to assure the reader that they had really 
visited the. place, or that they had heard (lie musical 
tones of Memuon at the rising of the sun. 

In the year 27 B.O., in consequence of an earth- 
quake, part of tho statue was thrown to the ground, and 
from that time until the reign of Huptimius Kevorus, who 
restored the figure, the tourists of antiquity scribbled 
their names upon it, accompanied by remarks pertinent 
or impertinent. Alexander von Humboldt alfirmed 
that split or cracked rocks, or stone walls, after 
cooling during the night, emit at sunrise, as soon as 
the stone becomes wanned, a prolonged ringing (or 
tinkling) note. Tho sudden change of temperature 
creates quick currents of air, which press through 
the crevices of the rock, and produce that peculiar 
melancholy singing tone. 
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The historical legend of the Meinnon is thus seen 
to lie a very modern slory, of which (lie old Egyplians 
knew nothing. 

In its place the narrative of Pausanias appears 
as the correct one, according to which the staluo 
belonged to a man of the country, by name 
Phamenoph — that is, Amonliofcep (Tans. i. 42). It 
was no easy task that the architect set himself to 
perform when he conceived the idea of raising 
colossal statues in his master’s honour, for it was not 
only necessary Lo hew out the stone from the quarries 
and work it, but also it had to be conveyed down 
the Nile to its proper position. lie was obliged to 
build eight ships, in order to carry the burthen of 
these gigantic statues. Even in our highly cultivated 
age, with all its inventions and machines, the ship- 
ment and erection of the statues of Memnon remain 
an insoluble riddle. Verily Amenholep must have 
been a clever and ingenious man. 

He came of an ancient and noble slock. His 
father, Hapu, surnamed Amenholep, was a son of 
.Khainus, a contemporary of the Tehuti-mcs IH. who 
belonged to the priestly family, of which we have 
spoken previously (p. 198), the eldest sons of which 
bore the title of honour of { king’s sons/ His wisdom 
and his sayings were remembered even in the times 
of the Ptolemies. 

Amenholep the wise, with the surname of Hui, 
had himself founded a temple behind the sanctuary 
of his king, Amen-hotep III., not far from the road 
to the tombs of the king’s daughters and the royal 
ladies. The district bore the appellation of Kak, and 
hence the newly founded temple was called Ha-Kalc, 
‘the temple of Kak/ A remarkable memorial stone 
records ; — • 

p 
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(]) The your 11, on tho 0th day of fcho month Klioialdi, in tho 
reign of King Amen-holep III. 

Oji thin (lay tho king was in the lemplo of Kale ( 2 ) of tho 
hereditary lord and royal hurml.uy, Ainonhnlnp. There were 
brought bofore him the governor of the town, Ainenhotop, tho 
treasurer, Moriptah, and tho royal secretary of the garrison. These 
words wore spoken to them in the presence (tl) of tho king : 
Good luck to you ! You have understood tho orders which liavo 
been given for tho administration of tho toinplo of Kale of the 
hereditary lord Ainenholep, called liui, son of ifapu, wlioao virtues 
aro well known ; (4) that liis temple of Kak should remain secure 
to his sons and daughters for all time, from son to son, from heir 
to heir, and that they should never take away tlio same, because 
it (the temple) is founded by Amen-Ra, the king of tho gods in 
his lime on tlio earth. (fi) Being king in eternity, il. is lie who 
protects tho dead. Those cliiofs of tho garrison and seeretarios of 
the garrison who come after me, who shall find that tlio temple of 
Kak is hastening to destruction, together with (0) tho man- 
servants and maid- servants who are on tho flowor-knob of my stall', 
and that people are taken from thorn ; they shall give up tlio wliolo 
place to Pharaoh, together with the whole administration. His 
body will bo satisfied. If lie, however, (7) [allows] tliom to bo 
taken away, so that ho doos not fulfil tlieir intention, lio shall incur 
the judgment of tho Theban god Amon, who will not allow that 
such should enjoy their dignities as royal soerotarios of tho gar- 
rison, which they have received through him (?) ; (8) but ho will 
deliver them over to the firo of Sutdkh in tho day of liis wrath, 
and his rierpont-dindom will spit out flames of firo on their head, 
annihilating their limbs ; it will consume their bodies. They 
shall become like tho liollish snake Apophis on tho morning of 
the new year; they shall bo overwhelmed in tlio groat flood. 
(9) Ho will hide their corpses, and they shall not rocoivo tho 
reward of righteousness ; they shall not partake of tlio feasts of 
the blessed ; tho water from tho spring of tlio river shall not 
refresh them ; it shall not como to pass that their posterity should 
sit in their place. Thoir wives shall bo brought to sliamo, ( 1 0) and 
their eyes shall see it ; tho groat shall not outer tlioir liotiso, so 
long as they live on earth. They shnll not enter nor bo brought 
into the house of Pharaoh. They shall not hear the words of tho 
king in the. hour of joyfulness. (11) They shall bo out down 

i n the day of battle, and they shall bo called a sorpont 

brood. Thoir bodies shall languish away. Thoy shall sfcarvo, 
wanting bread, and their bodies shall languish and dio. Tho 
governor, the treasurer, the guardian of the temple, tho steward 
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of tho corn, (1 2) the high-priests, the holy fathom, and the priests 
of Amen, to whom thoso words shall ho read over, which are 
composed with regard to (he temple of Kale of the hereditary lord 
and royal sceivUiy Anienhotop, sou of J hipu, if they should not bo 
protectors (13) of his tcmplo of Kak ; may these words smite 
them, them tho first of all. Hut if thoy prove themselves pi'o- 
toctors of tho temple of Kak, including also the man-servants and 
maid-servants that are on tho flower-knob of my staff, all the best 
prosperity will aLtend them. Amen-'Ra, the king of the gods, will 
reward thorn with a happy lifo. Your end [the beginning and part 
of lino 14 is missing] king of your land (15) liko his end. Your 
claims (o honour upon honour shall be doubled. You shall receive 
son uftor son, heir after lioir, who shall bo sont on employments, 

whom tho king of [your] land will reward ; your [ ]. Your 

bodios (LG) shall rest in the under-world of Araonti, after a course 
of life of 110 years. The sacrificial gifts shall ho multiplied to you, 
(and so forth) 

(17) With regard to tho captains of the town wntclimen, who 
belong to 1.1m nomo, and (with regard) to the governor of the 
Wost country, namely, the quarter of the town called Kheft-hor- 
neh-s, who do not join my staff for that day, including my festival 
on every month, tlie.se words shall smite them, and thoy shall do 
penance for it (18) with thoir bodios. Tlut if they oboy all tho 
words which are contained, in this order, by following (my) will, 
thoy shall not ho deserted, thoy shall remain good and righteous, 
(19) thoy shall he buried in tlio graves of the dead full of years and 
old age. In explanation : with rogard to tho governor of tho West 
country, ho outers into the number of my own servants from this 
day forth. 

The temple, whose maintenance was assured hy 
royal command, fell into decay, and was not restored 
till under the Ptolemies. It was dedicated to Amen 
and Hathor as the tutelar deities ; and the wise 
Amenholep, surnamed Hui, the son of Hapu, received 
in the bas-reliefs his place of honour among the 
deities of the place. What the wise god of learning, 
Im-hotep, the son of Ptah, was for Memphis, Amen- 
hotep was henceforth for the Thebans down, to the 
latest times, and Peir-el-Medineh (as the Arabs of our 
day call the spot) was a place of pilgrimage for the 
mourning visitors to the Theban Necropolis. 

v 8 
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The temple on the island of Elephantine', which 
Ameu-holep TIT. finished and adorned, has been men- 
tioned ; 1 also the feniple at Soleh, in which the king 
dedicated £ to his own image on earth’ a place of 
worship and prayer. A special shrine called 'The 
temple-garrison of Kha-m-maat,’ with a propylon and 
krio-spliinxes 2 before it, and surrounded by walls and 
battlements, was founded by the king, far to the 
south, at the foot of Mount Barkal; and there are 
traces of the architectural activity of Amen-hotcp at 
El-Kab and in Nubia. The king also lavished gifts 
in a royal maimer upon the temples, the priests, and 
his court officials and subjects. Amen especially had 
no cause to complain of the niggard hand of his 
beloved son. The following is a record of his gifts 
to the temple at Ivarnak alone. No less than 4,820 lbs. 
of blue stone, 3,623 lbs. of klienli, innumerable masses 
of gold, silver, and copper, and even a great number 
of wild lions, appear as his gifts to the temple, not. 
to mention the increased sacrifices and alms. 

The thirtieth year of his reign, the festive com- 
pletion of the first thirty years’ jubilee, seems to have 
been especially propitious for the country. In the 
sepulchral chamber of tbe noble hereditary lord 
Khamhat may be seen 

Pharaoh, on his exalted throne, receiving tho catalogues o£ 
tributes from the South and North, 

Then follows 

the reading over of the catalogues of the tributes of the thirtieth 
year before the king, according to tho taxing of tho full Nile on tho 
festival of the thirtieth your. The king [receives tho tributes] from 
the overseers of the houses of Pharaoh, together with the [taxes 
of the hostile nations], from the South and from the North, and 
from this miserable land of Cush to the region of the river-land 
Naharoin. 


1 See p. 166, 


a Eara-iieadod sphinxes. 
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Tlie people greet, ami congratulate the king, some 
lying prostrate, Olliers hmving before him and stretch- 
ing out their hands to him in the attitude of wor- 
ship, and to the faithful subjects, who have punctually 
paid their taxes in the holy thirtieth year, the cus- 
tomary necklaces (answering to our ‘orders’) are 
handed by the courtiers. 

Much more might still be related concerning Ameu- 
liotep ITT. and his contemporaries, for the monuments 
of his time are eloquent, and divulge much. Here is 
one statement imprinted with a dark pencil on the two 
sides of an old potsherd : — 

Let a report be made of all thefts ■which the workpeople of 
NVkhuoinnrat have committed. They smuggled themselves into the 
house ; they stole the . . . and spilt the oil ; they opened the corn- 
cliest which contained spelt, and stole the lead at the mouth of the 
fountain. They went inLo tlio bake-house (?) and stole the provision 
of stale bread, and spilt the lamp-oil , — on the 1 3th day of the month 
JUgnphi, on tho coronation-day of King Amm-holep. 

As if such a theft had not been enough, the back 
of the potsherd continues, in tho same strain : — 

They went into tlio stoi e-room and stole three long loaves; 

eight ornaments they drew (or rather, they sucked) the 

beer from the skin which lay on the water, while I was in the 
house of my father. "Will my lord cause that [.justice be done] 
me? 

And all this happened on the coronation-day of 
Pharaoh, the date of which would otherwise, without 
this little potsherd, have remained probably for ever 
unknown to us. 

Amen-hotep HX must have reigned more than 
thirty-five years. The two rock-inscriptions at 
Sarbut-el-Haclira, in the peninsula of Sinai, bear 
witness to the fact that in the month Mekhir of tlie 
thirty-sixth year of his reign a courtier fulfilled a 
commission of the king, in connection with the oJ>- 
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taining of tlio ‘ green fa Lone ’ called mafkal, while an 
inscription in I he sandstone quarries of Silsilis dates 
from the 1st of Faklions of the previous year, 35. 

A peculiar fate seems to have presided over the 
king’s nuptial relations; lie did not seek his queen 
among the fair princesses of his house, but, following 
a strong inclination of his heart, chose for his wife 
Thi, the daughter of Jua and Tliua, who were not 
even of Egyptian origin, though their nationality is 
unknown. 

Amen-hotep III. left behind him several children, 
some of whose names are preserved by the monu- 
ments. We give the following, as determined by 
Lepsius: liis sons Amen-hotep and Teliuti-mes, and 
bis daughters Isis, hlent-mi-heb, and Bet- Amen. The 
last-named was the wife of one of the following 
kings. 

[In 1888 a number of cuneiform tablets were 
found at Tell-el-Amarna in the tomb of a 'royal 
scribe’ of Amen-hotep III. and IV. From these wo 
learn the history of Queen Thi. It appears that she 
was the daughter of Tushratta, king of Mitanni 
(possibly Mesopotamia) ; that Amen-hotep III., when on 
a hunting expedition in that country, met the princess, 
fell in love with her, and in due course made her 
his queen. Thi went away to her new home accom- 
panied by 31T of her principal ladies. Doubtless it 
was from his Semitic mother that Kku-n-atcn learnt 
the worship of the sun’s disk.] 
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CHAPTER X. 

DYNASTY XVIII.— continued. 

THE HERETIC 3CTNCS. 

When his royal father died, the throne was 
ascended by 

EeL' 1 Klt-XIIERER (J-Ea-UA-EN-ILa, AmEN-JIOTISP IV., 

1400 B.O. OIK., 

‘ the long-lived prince of Thebes,’ or, according to the 
new name he afterwards adopted, Kiiu-n-aten: 

The descent of this king, as the son of Thi, from 
a house which was not Egyptian, precluded him, 
according to the existing prescriptions regarding the 
succession, from any lawful claim to the throne. His 
deceased father had, by his mis-alliance, passed over 
the hereditary princesses of the royal race; and the 
son of the unfortunate marriage had to pay the 
penalty of his father’s fault. In the eyes of the 
priestly corporation of the imperial temple at Thebes, 
who jealously watched over the letter of the law 
regarding the succession to the throne, the young 
king was an unlawful ruler, whose buildings in honour 
of the great Amen of Thebes could not mollify the 
excited feelings of the holy fathers and their de- 
pendents. To increase existing difficulties, a circum- 
stance was added, which was alone sufficient to cause 
the excommunication of the new ruler. This was 
the aversion of Amen-hotep TV. to the worship of 
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Amen, and of his fellow-gods, .as il had been faith- 
fully handed down to the heirs of the throne from 
age to age, by law and teaching and education. In the 
house of his mother Thi, the daughter of the foreigner, 
beloved by his father, and hated by the priests, 
the young prince had willingly received the teaching 
about the one God of Light; and what the mouth 
of his mother had earnestly impressed upon his 
childish mind in tender youth became a firm faith 
when he arrived at man’s estate. 

The king was so little prepared to renounce the 
new ‘ doctrine,’ that lie designated himself within the 
royal cartouche itself as ‘ a high priest of Iloremldm ’ 
and e a friend of the sun’s disk,’ Mi-alcn. Such a 
heresy appeared at once a thing unheard of; and 
open hate soon took the j>lace of the aversion which 
had existed from the first. Tt was also the great mis- 
fortune of the king that his personal appearance was 
most unprepossessing. Angry blood was tbus roused 
on both sides ; and, to give public; expression to liis 
hatred against the priests of Amen, the king issued 
the command to obliterate the names of Amen and 
of his wife Mut from the monuments of his royal 
ancestors. 

The disaffection of the priests and the people had 
now reached its highest point, and open rehellion broke 
out against the heretic king, who now assumed the new 
name of Khu-n-aten, that is, ‘splendour of the sun’s 
disk.’ 

Under the conviction that he could no longer remain 
in the city of Amen, the king determined to found a 
new capital at a place in Middle Egypt, which at this 
day bears the name of Tell-el-Amarna. 

Artists, overseers, and workmen wore called together, 
and erected, according to the plans of the king, a 
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splendid lemple ol‘ hard slone, in honour of the Sun-God 
Aten, composed of many buildings, with open courts, 
in which fire-altars were set up. The plan of the great 
building was new, with little of the Egyptian character, 
and arranged in a peculiar manner. The dwelling also 
of the king and of the queen Nefer-it Thi, and the abodes 
for her children — seven young princesses, Mi-aten, 
Mak-aten,Ankh-nos-aten, Neferu-aten, Ta-sliera, Neferu- 
Ea, Solep-en-Ea, and Bek-alen — and for his sister-in-law, 
Net’em-mut, were executed in great splendour near the 
temple of the Sun, and suitable buildings were added 
to those already mentioned, for the use of the court and 
its servants. 

The city was richly adorned with monuments, traces 
of which, in spite of their later wholesale destruction, 
are clearly enough preserved in the heaps of Mr is. 
The most important works of art were made of granite, 
which the king obtained from the quarries of Syene. 
The office of architect there was held by an Egyptian 
named Bek, a son of 4 TVIen, and of the lady Ri-n-an.’ 
Men, a son of Hor-amu, had already served in his office 
under Ainen-hotep III., as 4 overseer of the givers of 
life in the red mountain,’ and as ‘overseer of the 
sculptors from life for the grand monuments of the 
king,’ 

The works of Bek (the third in this generation of 
artists) for the new city of the Bun are most clearly 
proved by the following inscription on a rock near 
Aswan, in which Bek bears the title of 

an overseer of the works at tho red mountain, an artist and 
teacher of the king himself, an overseer of the sculptors from life at 
the grand monuments of tho king for the templo of the sun’s disk in 
the city of Khu-aten. 

The tombstoue of the artist Bek was put up for sale 
some years ago in the open market-place at Cairo. It 
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is lmlf a moLre, or about 19-7 inches high. Inside a 
niche are seen two little standing images of a man and 
a woman. The inscription runs : — 

(On the right hand) — ‘ A royal sacrifice to IToromkhii, the Sun’s 
disk, who enlightens tho land; that ho may vouchsafe to accept the 
customary offerings of the dead on tho altar of the living sun’s disk, 
in favour of the overseer of tho sculptors from life, and of his wife, 
the lady Ta-hov.’ 

(On tho left) — ‘A royal oll'ering to tho living Hun’s disk, which 
enlightens tho world by its benefactions, in order that it may 
vouchsafe a complete good life, united with tlic reward of honour, 
joy of heart, and a beautiful old ago, in favour of tho artist of the 
king, tho sculptor of the lord of the land, tho follower of tho divino 
benefactor, Bek.’ 

‘Tho inhaling of Lhe holy incense, tho roeoiving of tho unction in 
favour of the artist of tlio king, tho overseer of the sculptors, Bek : 
Tho inhaling of the fragrance of tho incense in favour of tho over- 
seer of the works of tho lord of the land, Hole : 

‘ That thy soul may appear, that thy body may live, that lliy foot 
may march out to all places, in favour of tho artist of tho king, and 
ovorscer of the sculptorH, Bek : 

‘That "ho may grant mo to drink loino and milk,” and that “ tho 
king may receive the sacrifice of the dead,” in favour of tho Indy 
Ta-her.’ 

The phrases marked by italics are the beginnings 
of very ancient prayers for the dead, which were fre- 
quently used in the offerings for the dead, and wore 
also quoted as titles at the commencement of similar 
inscriptions. 

Hie genealogical tree of this family of artists comes 
out as follows : — 

Hor-amu 

Men=Ri-n-an 1 (under Amon-hotop TIT.) 

BelcesTokor' 1, (under Amon-hotep IV.) 

Another master, who did not hold such a high office 
as Bek, has not been passed over, as a promoter of his 

* As iu previous genealogies, tho names of women are distinguished by *, 
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art, in the decora (ions of the tombs at Tell-el-Ainarna. 
He tlierc exhibits himself in tlie very act of giving tlie 
last strokes of tlie chisel to a statue of the princess 
Bek-en-alen, which is just finished. This person is 
‘the overseer of the sculptors of the queen Thi, by 
name Pntha.’ Under his supervision two artists are 
carving, the one a head, the other an arm, from life. 
And, in fact, if we arc to believe the representations we 
have mentioned in the tombs behind TeH-el-Aniarna, 
the temple of the Run was almost overladen with the 
pictures of the king, his wife, and his daughters. 

Near the quarry of Aswfui, which furnished the 
arlist with rose and black granite, lay the cliffs of 
Silsilis, on each side of the river, from which the hard 
brown sandstone was obtained for the works of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, under the rule of Khu-n-aten. 

The building of the new city was now finished. In 
the midst, not far from the Nile, on the eastern side of 
the river, stood the great temple of the Sun. In the 
background towards the east rises a steep mountain, 
while on the north and south of the city, like an 
encompassing wall, stand two ranges of hills, reaching 
almost to the Nile, and leaving only narrow outlets 
towards the east, to the right and left of tlie eastern 
chain of mountains. 

Tlie dignity of Chief Prophet in the temple of the 
Sun-god was bestowed upon a faithful servant of the 
king, named Meri-Ra, which means ‘ dear to the Sun.’ 
He bore the title of honour of ‘ chief seer of the disk of 
the Sun in the temple of the Sun of the city of Khji-aten.’ 
In the presence of the king he was solemnly invested 
with his high dignity. Pharaoh spoke to him on this 
occasion the following words : — 

Here am I present to promote thee to bo chief seer of tho disk 
of tho Sun, in tho temple of the Sun of the city of Khu-aton. Be 
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thou such, according io thy wish, for thou wast my servant, wlio 
wast obedient to tlie (new) teaching. Besides thee, none has done 
this. My heart is full of contentment because of this ; therefore i 
give thee this office, saying, hint of tins nourishment of Pharaoh thy 
lord in the temple of tho Sun. 

The king then called his treasurer before him, and 
spoke to him thus : — 

Thou treasurer of tho chamber of silvor and gold ! Howard tho 
chief seer of tho disk of tho Sun in the city of Khu-alen. Place a 
golden nocklnce round liis nock, and join it behind ; placo gold at 
at his feet ; for ho was obudiont to tho (now) teaching of Pharaoh 
in everything that has been spoken in relation to tlieso beautiful 
places, which Pharaoh caused to ho erected in tho ehambor of tho 
obelisk in the temple of the Sun, of tho disk of the Hun in tho city 
of Khu-atcn. The altar of tho disk of tho Sun is filled with all 
good things, with much corn and spoil. 

As tlie chief official who was set over the king’s 
house, there lived at the court of Pharaoh a certain 
Aalimes, who also liad the superintendence of the 
store-houses of the temple. Next to Meri-Ba, he was 
one of the most .zealous adherents of the new teaching. 
His prayer to the Sun, which is preserved to us among 
the sepulchral inscriptions at Tell-el-Amarna, confirms 
this : — 

Beautiful is thy setting, thou Bun’s disk of lifo, thou lord of 
lords, and king of the worlds. When thou unitosl thyself with 
the lieavon at thy setting, mortals rejoico before thy oounlenauce, 
and give honour to him who has creatod them, and pray before 
him who has formed them, before the glance of thy son, who loves 
thee, the king Khu-n-aten. The whole land of Egypt and all 
peoples repeat all thy names at thy rising, to magnify thy rising in 
like manner as thy sotting. Thou, 0 God, who art in truth the 
living one, standest before the two eyes. Thou art he who 
createsb what never was, who forntost everything that is in tho 
universe. We also havo come into being through tho word of thy 
mouth. 

Give me favour before the king every day ; let there not ho 
wanting to mo a good burial after attaining old ago in tho terri- 
tory of Khu-n-aten, when X shall havo finished my course of life 
peaceably. 
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I am a servant of the divino benefactor (the king) j I accompany 
liim to all places whore ho loves to stay. T am a companion at his 
feet. For ho raised mn 1o greatness when I wns yet a child, till 
[the day of niy| honours in good fortune. The servant of the prince 
rejoices, and is in a festive disposition every day. 

The queen was deeply penetrated with the new 
faith, which appeared to contemporaries in the light of 
an open heresy. In an old hymn still extant she thus 
addresses the rising sun : — 

Thou disk of tho Sun, thou living god ! there is none other 
heside thee ! Thou givest health to the o ye through thy beams, 
Creator of all beings. Thou goast up on tho eastern horizon of 
heaven, to dispense life to all which thou hast created ; to man, 
four-footed beasts, birds, and all manner of creeping things on the 
earth, where tlioy live. Thus they behold thee, and they go to 
sleep when thou settost. 

Grant to thy son, who loves thee, life in truth, to tho lord of the 
land, Khu-n-aten, that he may live united with thee in eternity. 

As for her, his wife, the quoon Nef er-it- Thi —may she live for 
ovorrnore and eternally by his side, well pleasing to thee : she 
admires what thou hast created day by day. 

He (the king) rejoices at tho sight of thy benefits. Grant him 
a long existence as king of the land. 

Tlie mother also of the king, the widow of Amen- 
hotep III., honoured the city* and the temple of the 
Sun by a visit. She arrived at Khu-aten with a great 
retinue. The king, in company with his wife, himself 
conducted her into the new temple. The inscription 
explains the picture that remains to us of this scene in 
the following terms : — ■* Introduction of the queen- 
mother Thi to behold her sun-shadow.’ 

According to the still extant wall-pictures in the 
sepulchral chambers of the hills behind the town, 
lOiu-n-aten enjoyed a very happy family life. Sur- 
rounded by -his daughters and wife, who often, from a 
high balcony, threw down all kinds of presents to the 
crowd which stood below, the mother holding on her 
lap the little Ankh-nes-aten, he reached a state of the 
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highest enjoyment, and found in the love of his family, 
and the devout adoration of his god, indemnifiealion for 
the loss of the attachment of the ‘ holy falhers ’ and of 
a great part of the people. ITis mother Thi also shaved 
this domestic happiness. Her suiLe used to accompany 
her, and especially her steward and treasurer, the con- 
troller of the women’s apartment, Ilia. 

King Khu-n atm gave a remarkable expression to 
his love for his relations in three identical rock-seulp- 
tures with inscriptions, which remain on the steep cliff 
near the city of Khu-alen, hut are barely within reach 
of the eye. The king and queen are seen in the upper 
compartment, raising their hands in an attitude of 
prayer to the god of light, whoso disk hovers over their 
heads, each ray terminating in a hand dispensing life. 
Two daughters, Meri-aten and Mak-aten, accompany 
their royal parents. The date of the Oth year, in the 
month Pliarmnthi, the 13th day, gives to the whole a 
fixed historical epoch. 

Underneath are the following words — omitting the 
long titles of honour of the king or the queen : — 

On this day was tlie king in Khu-nten, in a tent of byssus. 
And the king — life, prosperity, and health to him I— -changed Khu- 
ateu, -which, was its name, into Pa-aten-liaru (that is, * the city 
of the delight of the Sun’s disk ’). And tho king appeared riding 
in the golden court-chariot, like the disk of tlio Bun, when it 
rises and sheds over the land its pleasant gifts, and ho took tho 
road that ends in Khu-aten, from tho first time when tho king 
had discovered it, to found it (tho city) as a memorial to tho disk of 
the Sun, according us the sun-god king, who dispenses lifo otorually 
and for over, had signified to him to found a momorial within it. 

A proper and complete sacrifice was o fibred on that day in tho 
[temple of tho sun] at Khu-alen, to the Sun’s disk of the living 
god, who l'oceived tlie thanks of tho love of tho royal counterpart 
the Pharaoh Khu-n-aton. Thereupon the king wont up tlio river,” 
and went up in Ms chariot beforo his father, tho sun- god king”, 
towards tho mountain to tho aouth-oast of tho oily of Klm-aten. ’ 

The beams of the Sun’s disk shone over him in a pure life, so as 
to make his body young every day. 
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Thereupon King Kliu-ii-aien swore an oath by his father thus : 
‘Sweet love lil Is my heart for the queen, for her young children. 
Grant a great ago to the (jneeiL Nefer-it Thi in long years ; may she 
keep the hand of Pharaoh ! Grant a great age to the royal daughter 
Mevi-alcn, and to the royal daughter Mak-aten, and to their 
children ; may tlioy keep the hand of tho queen, their mother, 
eternally and for ever ! 

* What T swear is a true avowal of that which my heart says to 
me. Never is there falsehood in what I say.' 

With regard to the southern memorial tablet, [of the] four 
[memorial tablets] on the oast of the city of Khu-aten, let this I 10 
the memorial tablet which I will have set up in the place which I 
have chosen for it in the south, for over and eternally. 

This momorial tablet shall be set up in the south-west, towards 
the middle, on the mountain of Khu-aten, in the midst of it. 

With regard to tho memorial tablet in the middle, on the 
mountain to the east of the city of Khu-aten, let this be the 
memorial tablet for Khu-aten. This I will have sot up in its place 
[which I liavo appointed for it in sight of] the city of Khu-aten, at 
the place which I have appointed for it in tho east, for ever and 
eternally. 

This memorial tablet in the middle, on tho mountain to tho east 
of the city of Khu-aten, let it be in tho midst of it. 

With regard to the memorial tablet to the north-east of Kliu- 
ateu, I will have it set up in its place. Let that be the memorial 
tablet on the north of Khu-aten. Let this ho the place which I 
have appointed for it. 

[Tn such wise shall tho memorial tablets be set up, according to 
fchoir directions] towards Khu-atou. From the memorial tablet in 
the south to the memorial tablet in tho north [tho distance amounts 
to] J,000 [ ] 

The following lines are so much destroyed, that 
little more can ho made out of them beyond the fact, 
that the king also set up a similar memorial tablet to 
the west of Khu-aten, on the opposite bank of the 
river. 

There is some difficulty about the conclusion, for a 
postscript, added not quite two years afterwards, relates 
as follows with respect to the tablets : — 

This memorial tablet, which was placed in the middle, had 
fallen down. I will have it sot up afresh, and placed again at the 
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placo at which it was [before] : this T swear. Tn the 8th year, iu 
the month Tybi, on Me 9th day, the. king was in Kku-ntou, ami 
Pharaoh mounted his court-chariot of polished copper, to behold 
the memorial tablets of tins Sun’s disk, which are on the hills in 
the territory to tho south-east of Kliu-.itcn. 

Two of them stand in a valley, covered with Mocks 
of stone and debris, in a south-easterly direction from 
Tell-el-Amarna, towards Haggi (landil, high up on the 
wall of rock, at a height of 0 metres (nearly 3U feet). 
The third rock-tablet, on the other hand, is on the 
opposite side of the river. At Gehel Tfmeh, on the 
smooth face of the Libyan mountain, tho same picture 
and the same inscription as at the above-named places 
present themselves lo the eye of the traveller. 

According to them, the king visited (he solitary 
mountain district again in his eighth year, to con- 
vince himself that his orders had been obeyed. The 
memorial tablets had, soon after their erection, e tum- 
bled down,’ that is, had been destroyed purposely by 
disaffected Egyptians, so that the king found himself 
obliged to order their re-erection. 

The sepulchral chambers of Tell-el-Amarna, which 
received the deceased generations of the strange court 
of the heretical king, show us repeatedly iu their 
pictures the king taking a journey in his chariot in 
the bright sunshine, accompanied by liis daughters, 
who likewise, according to the fashion of the Limes, 
used two-horsed and Iwo-wlieeleci chariots. 

In the twelfth year of his reign, on the 18th day of 
the month Mekhir, Kliu-n-aten celebrated his victories 
over the Syrians and Cushites. lie could hardly have 
taken a personal part In these campaigns, but his appear- 
ance at the festival of victory was none the less brilliant. 
In full Pharaonic attire, adorned with the insignia of 
his rank, he appears on his liou-throne, carried on the 
shoulders of his warriors. At his side run servants, 
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wlu) willi their long fans 'wave tlie cool nir upon Llieir 
heated Lord. 

We know nothing more precise, either as to the 
direction or the duration of Lhe campaigns in the North 
and South thus announced in general terms. Only 
the pictures and inscriptions of the king on the propyla 
of the Temple of Amen at Soleb lead us to suppose 
that the warriors of Khu-n-aten must have gone thus 
far on their campaign against the South. There is also 
a remarkable monument in the Egyptian collection at 
Leyden, oil which Ilor-em-lieb (who was afterwards 
king), in his character as the first official of his then 
reigning lord, causes the prisoners of all nations to 
be brought before his lord by the servants of the king. 
Stupid negroes, sly Syrians, and small-featured Mar- 
maridic (whose women lead horses by the bridles as 
presents), form the chief members of the motley, 
cringing, submissive assemblage of foreigners before 
the king’s throne. 

The king, as we have seen, died without male issue. 
Of his daughters, the eldest had married a certain 
Saa-nekht ; the third, Ankli-nes-pa-a ten, or, as she was 
obliged to call herself later in honour of Amen, Ankh- 
nes-Amen, was married to the noble lord Tut-ankli- 
Amen ; while the sister of the queen Neferit-Thi, whose 
name was Net’em-mut, became the spouse of the later 
king, Hor-em-heb. 

The husbands of all these princesses became kings. 
Among the first was TuLankh-Amen, whose viceroys 
in the south were the same Hi and Amenhotep who 
had already held that office under Ameu-hotep ITT. 
It is only under King Ai that we find a new governor, 
of the same name, Ai, "whose son Aiuenape afterwards, 
under Seti I., takes the place of his father. 

The succession of the kings, to whose combined 

o 
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reigns there was allotted a very sliorl time, scarcely tlie 
length of a single generation, is as follows : — fcJaa-nekht, 
Tutrankh-Anien, Ai, Hor-em-lieb. 

Saa-nkkiit, 

the husband of the princess Mer-aten, disappeared 
quickly from the stage of history. Ilia successor, 

Tut-anjui-Amen, 

‘the living image of Amen,’ the royal husband of the 
third daughter of Kliu-n-aten, Ankh-nes-Amcn, has, on 
the contrary, had his memory preserved by one of the 
most remarkable representations in a sepulchral cham- 
ber at G urnab. 

This shows us tlie king on liis throne, holding a 
public court, in presence of his two governors of the 
South, ITi and Amenliotep. The richly laden ships, 
which contain the tributes and presents of the negro 
peoples, have arrived at Thebes. A negro queen her- 
self has not felt ashamed to appear in person on this 
conspicuous scene. She is introduced on a chariot 
drawn by oxen, surrounded by her servants, who lay 
the rich gifts and presents of their dusky mistress at 
the feet of Pharaoh, to his great delight and that of all 
his court. 

As if to enhance their joy, the princes of the land 
of Earthen appear at the same time from the distant 
north, in rich variegated dresses, with their black hair 
elegantly curled, to offer to the king the costly and 
beautiful works of their country. 

The inscription runs thus : — 

Arrival of the tributes for the lonl of the hind, which the 
miserable Itutlien otter under the leadership of the (Egyptian) royal 
ambassador to alt countries, the king’s son of Cush, and governor of 
the South, Amenliotep. 
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Above llie princes of iliilJien arc Liu* significant 
words : — 

TJiese kings of tin* land of Uppnr lluiliou know nothing of 
FlgyjtL since the lime of fclio divine om*. They beg for peace from 
the king, speaking thus: ‘Grant us freedom out of thy land. In- 
describable are thy victorios, and no enemy appears in thy time. 
All lands rest in peace.’ 

Above tlio cosily gifLs of the princes (among them 
liorscs), brought by red-bearded servants, of a light 
colour and an almost dwarf-like build, is the following 
explanatory inscription : — 

This is the best selection of idl sorts of vessels of tlioir land, in 
silver, gold, blue-stone, green-stone, and all kinds of jewels. 

Of the tributes and presents of the negroes, on the 
other band, it is said : — 

This is the arrival of tho splendid Ethiopian tributes, tlio best 
selection of the productions of tho lauds of the South, and their 
landing in Thobos under the conduct of the king’s son of Cush, 
Hi. 

The Northern presents, valuable in themselves 
from their materials, gain a still higher interest from 
the artistic; character of their treatment. Under the 
guidance of the Phoenicians, who, besides their com- 
merce, had so remarkable a genius for handicrafts 
and for art, there had sprung up, along the eastern 
coast of the £ inner sea,’ a cultured school, which not 
only had- the skill to make what was necessary, but 
also to create beauty. In the course of trade the 
artistic productions of Phoenicia found an entrance 
and a sale in all parts of the then known world, 
especially among the enlightened people of Egypt. 
The exhibition of Phoenician works before the eyes 
of the astonished Pharaoh remains therefore for all 
times a precious contribution to the history of the 
oldest Phoenician school of art. Judgment may be 
passed on the condition of culture and of handicraft 

q 2 
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in the lands of the* negroes in tin* fifteenth century 
n.(J., from the coloured representations in these sepul- 
chral chambers. A certain artistic, spoil manifests 
itself in the construction and execution of the exterior 
forms of the objects. Passing over the golden vessels 
set with precious stones, the manifold utensils of 
domestic life, the chariots, ships, weapons, and all the 
articles which the queen brings to Thebes, exhibit an 
unmistakable development of artistic power, which 
must without doubt be ascribed on the one hand to 
Egyptian inlluencc, and on the other to the natural 
talent of these so-called savage tribes, and to their 
imitative instinct. 

Tut-ankh-Amen, whose very name serves as a 
proof that he had thrown aside the new teaching oi 
liis royal father-in-law about the one living Sun's 
disk, reigned in Thebes with the consent of the priests 
of Amen. By a brilliant external pomp, he seems to 
have obtained the power and commanded the respect 
which were deuied him on aecounL of his birth and 
marriage. Yet in spite of this he remained an ille- 
gitimate ruler, to whom, in the eyes of (lie priests 
of Amen, the full Pharaonic blood was wanting. 
Neither did his reign last long. 

The throne became vacant; the female line of 
King Khu-n-aten, the heretic, had left no descendants; 
and so, by stratagem or force, the empire was seized 
by Khu-n-aten’s former master of the horse, 

‘Tins HOLY b’ATIimi ’ Al. 

The king’s foster-mother, Thi, was married to one 
of the lords of the court, a ‘ holy father ’ of Llio 
highest grade, by name Ai. This connection with 
the king’s own nurse led, as a natural consequence, 
to Ai’s mounting continually up the ladder of dignities, 
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until he at last held the highest offices. lie was 
named ‘ fan-bearer on the right hand of the king, and 
superintendent of the whole stud of Pharaoh.’ lie 
seems to have occupied himself with the science of 
law, and was also promoted to be ‘the royal scribe 
of justice.’ The king bestowed many presents on the 
ennobled pair. ‘ The high nurse, the nourishing 
mother of the divine one, the dresser of the king,’ 
must, of course, have stood in peculiar favour. The 
riches of her house increased visibly. 

Ai, however, appears to have been an excellent 
king for the country, and at the same time to have 
returned to the ancient ways prescribed for the kings 
by the priests of Amen, for he calls himself ‘ a prince 
of Thebes,’ and shows no remembrance of the new 
teaching of his deceased king. lie sacrifices to Amen 
and his associated gods according to the old traditional 
custom, and he honours the god, that is, the priests of 
the god, in a marked manner. 

The holy fathers appear cleai-ly to have been sup- 
ported by tlieir former colleague on the throne, for 
they allowed him to prepare for himself a tomb in the 
Bibftn-el-Molfik, near Thebes, where it and his sarco- 
phagus are still to be seen, Ai, ‘conqueror of the 
Asiatics,’ and ‘distinguished for power,’ must in fact 
have carried on wars in the North, and have won great 
successes for Egypt. His acknowledged supremacy in 
the South is vouched for by the presence of his * king’s 
son of Cush and governor, Pauer,’ whose memory has 
been faithfully preserved beside that of the king, in the 
Nubian rock-grottoes of Shetaui. He is the father of 
that governor in the South, Amenemape, who, under 
Hing Sell I., exercised the same office in Nubia. This 
family connection, which is of great importance as 
beariug on the succession of the generations, gives 
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ground for tlio supposition tlial the following kings, 
rior-eni-hol), 1 {anises I., :m<l his son Noli I,, worn contem- 
poraries, and consequently each possessed the throne 
fora comparatively short period. This supposition is 
strengthened hy the probability that the sister-in-law of 
King Khu-n-aten, Ket’em-nmt, was no other than the 
princess who was afterwards the wife of King 
TIor-em-lieb. 

Sisr-kiirpur u-lbv Mhr-Amicn TToR-HM-irisn ; 

THIS KINO 1I01UJK Of MANKl'IIO. 

Who was to be king ? That was the great question 
after the funeral of the master of the horse. There was 
in Middle Egypt a man whom, in all probability, 
Amen-hotep III. had known and honoured with his con- 
fidence. His right to the throne of Pharaoh had but a 
slight foundation; it- rested only on his marriage with 
the sister of Queen Neferit-Thi, the high lady Net’em- 
mut, who has been already mentioned. But another 
helper stood by : this was the god Horus, under whose 
protection the future heir to the throne lived in quiet 
retirement at the town of Ha-suten, ‘ the house of (he 
king.’ 

This place stood on the right side of the river, and 
formed the capital of the eighteenth nome of Upper 
Egypt. The monuments give it a second name, 
Ila-Bennu, ‘ the Phcenix city ; ’ it is the llipponon of 
the Greek travellers in Egypt, the Alabastrdnpolis 
(alabaster-city) of the geographer Ptolemy. It stood 
probably in the neighbourhood of the city of Khu-aten, 
behind which lie rich alabaster quarries, if it bo not 
Khu-aten itself. 

The future heir to the throne bore the name of 
Hor-em-heb. As to how lie obtained his royal dignity, 
we will allow his own monument in Turin, which is at 
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least- 33 centuries old, and needs no elucidation, Lo 
s])oak for itself. 

While ho was yet carried as a suckling in arms, both old and 
young touched the ground before him. 

His tutelar god, Horus of Ha-Suten, liad cliosen liim 
for great things. 

Ho know tho day of his good fortuno, to grant to him liis king- 
dom, for this god made Ida son great in the sight of mortals, and 
he willed to prolong his career till tho arrival of the day on which 
he should receive his office (as king). 

Hor-em-heb was presented to the then living Pha- 
raoh. 

And ho enraptured tho heart of the king, who was contented 
beoauso of his (qualities, and rejoiced on account of his choice. And 
he named him as lio-hir (guardian) of the country, until he should 
attain to the title of a sou as crown-prince of this land, as it is and 
remains, ho alone without a rival. 

Hor-em-lie"b Fulfilled the duties of his calling as 
councillor to the king to his entire satisfaction. 

‘ For (he contented the) inhabitants of Egypt by tho judgments 
of his mouth. And ho was called to the royal court, so that he was 
far from anxiety. He opened his mouth and gave answer to tho 
king, and consoled him by tho utterances of his mouth. Ho that 
ho was the sole benefactor, like none [other beside him].' In such 
a way did ho show himself, ‘ who took pleasure in justice alone, 
which he carried in his heart,' standing in the same grade with the 
gods Tehuti and Ptah. ‘In all his deeds and wavs he followed their 
they were hie shield and liis protection on earth to all 

After this be Avas also named Adon of the land. 

* When he had now been raised to bo Adon during the space of 
ninny years,’ in consequence of his fortunate administration, every 
kiud of distinction was showered upon him. 
men at the court bowed themselves beforo him 
of tho palace. And when the kings of tho nino foreign nations 
of the South and of the North came beforo him, they stretched out 
their hands at his approach, and praised his soul, as if he hod 
hoen God. Then all was done that was appointed to be done, under 
the orders Avhieli ho [gave].’ Thus ‘his authority was greater than 


he distinguished 
outside the door 
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that of (lip king in (lie sight, of mortals, ami nil wished him pros- 
perity and health, lie punished the guilty (?), and bestowed pros- 
perity on men.’ 

‘After this the eldest son of ilorus was raised from the dignity 
of a guardian to he the rrown-priiiee of tin 1 land, as it is established. 
Thou had this gloiious god, Ilorus of Alahaslroupolis, the* desire 
in his heart to place his son upon Ids throne for overnmre. And 
[this glorious god] Amen gave command that they should conduct 
the god Ilorus, with a joyful mind, to Thebes, the eternal city, and 
his sou on his breast, to Apet ; to bring him in with festhity ho- 
fore Amen, to deliver to him his royal ofliee, and lo establish it for 
the term of his life. Then [they arrived full of joy] during his 
splendid festival in Apct of the Koutli country ; and they beheld 
this god Horus, tho lord of Alubastrfmpolis, in company with his 
son, in the coronation procession, that lie might bestow upon him 
his office and liis throne. Then was Amen-Ra moved with joy. 
And lie beheld [the king’s daughter . . . a, ml wished to unite her I 
to him. And behold ! ho brought her lo this prince, the crown-prince 
H or-om-hel). And he, went into tho palace, and ho placed him 
before himself on tho exalted place (of tho throne) of liis glorious 
distinguished daughter. (And site) bowed herself, and embraced 
his pleasing form, and placed Iiersolf before him. And all the 
divinities of tho chamber of tire wore full of ecstasy at his corona- 
tion : Nekheb, Jluto, Nit, Isis, Nephlhys, Horus, Set., the whole 
circle of tho gods on the oxaltecl place, [raised their] song of praise 
to tho height of heaven, and there was joy because of the grace of 
Amen. After this ihoro was an interval of rest. Then went 
Amen, with liis eon before him, to the hall of kings, to set liis royal 
helmet on his head, and to lengthen his term of life, as it should in 
fact he. (Then llio gods cried out), “We are. assembled ; wo will to 
invest him with his kingdom ; wo will to bostow upon him the 
royal attire of the sun-god lta ; wo will lo praise Amen in him. 
Thou hast brought him to us, to protect us. Givo him tlm thirty 
years’ festivals of- the sun-god lla, and tho days of Horns as king. 
Let him he one, who does that which is ploasing to thy heart in 
Apofc, just as in On (Heliopolis), and in Memphis : let it bo lie who 
glorifies these places.” And tho great name of ibis divine one was 
settled, and his title recorded, corresponding to the Holiness of tho 
sun-god, as follows : — 

‘ “ 1. As Hoetjs, tho powerful bull, always at hand with counsel ; 

2, As loud OF THE doudlr cuown, groat from liis wonderful 
works in Apet : 

3. As Golden Horcth, who rests himself on justice, tho up 
holder of the land : 
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4. As IviNCi Suit kiikpkmt-Ra, who is elected by the sun-god : 

5. Ah the Son oe Ra, J\I or- Amen llor-em lu*1>. 

May ho live* for o\ or ! ” 

‘Then came forth from tlio pihwo tho Majesty of tliis glorious 
god Amen, the king of tlio gods, witli liis son before him, and lie 
embraced liis pleasing form, which was crowned with the royal 
helmet, in order to deliver to him the golden protecting image of 
the sun’s disk. The nine foreign nations wore under his feet, the 
heaven was in a most festive disposition, tho land was filled with 
ecstasy, and as for tho divinities of Egypt, their souls were full of 
pleasant feelings. Tlion tlio inhabitants, in high delight, raised 
towards heaven the song of praise ; great and small lifted up their 
voices, and the whole land was moved with joy. 

‘After this festival in A pet of the Southern country was finished, 
then Amen, tho king of the gods, went in peace to Thebes, and the 
king went down the river on hoard his ship, like an image of 
Horemkliu. Thus had he taken possession of this land, as was 
the custom since tlio time of tho sun-god Ra. He renewed tho 
dwellings of the gods, from tho shallows of tho marsh-land of 
Nathu as far as Nubia. He had all tlieir images sculptured, each 
ns it had been, before, more than . . . And tlie sun-god Ra rejoiced, 
when lie bolield [that renewed which] hud been destroyed in former 
times. 

‘Ho set them up in tlieir temple, and lie had a hundred images 
made, one of cacli of them, of like form, and of all kinds of costly 
stones. He visited tho cities of tlio gods, which lay as heaps of 
rubbish in this land, and he had them restored, just as they had 
been from the beginning of all things. Ho took enro for tlieir daily 
festival of sacrifice, aud for all tho vossels of their temples, formed 
out of gold and silver. He provided them (the temples) with 
holy persons and singers, and with tlio best body-guards; and 
he presented to them arable land and cattle, and supplied them 
with all kinds of provisions which they required, to sing thus each 
new morning to the sun-god Ra : “Thou hast made the kingdom 
great for us in thy son, who is the consolation of tliy soul, King 
Hor-em-heli. Grant him the continuance of the thirty years’ feasts, 
give him the victory over all countries, as to Horus, tlio son of Isis, 
towards whom in like manner thy heart yearned in On, in the com- 
pany of thy circle of gods.’” 

It is noticeable that the late king Ai is passed over 
in silence. The passage is also obscure, in which men- 
tion is made of ‘ the daughter ’ — in all probability his 
heiress-daughter — who had taken refuge in the temple 
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of Anion. Thus it was possibly Nol’em-imit, afterwards 
llio kind's vvifo, whoso dependence on the godhead of 
Anion the priests wished to reward by a marriage with 
Ilor-em-lieh. 

After the ncwly-elecled king liad ascended the 
vacant throne with a grand ceremonial at Thebes, 
where, as the inscription informs us, ho was crowned, 
his first, work was the enlargement and beautifying of 
this temple. To this end a gigantic obelisk at Karnak, 
raised by Khu-n-aten, was destroyed, and the blocks of 
stone were broken up and used for the building of the 
fourth gate-tower of the great temple of Amen in Apet. 

A second gate-tower was added, both hedng con- 
nected by walls with a large court ; and in front of the 
outermost gate an avenue of sphinxes was set up in 
honour of Amen, in the name of Llor-em-lieb. 

Thus speaks Ameu-Bft, the king of the goils : Splendid is the 
monument -which thou hast erected for me, 0 Hoi us, thou wise king; 
my heart rejoices in thy love, [ am enchanted with the sight of 
thy memorial. Therefore wo grant thee a life as long as tho sun, 
and the years of liorus as king of tho land. 

The entrances to this gate were also adorned with 
statues of the king. The eastern side walls also were 
sculptured with representations of the princes of Punt, 
who appear before the king, to whom they present a 
number of heavy sacks filled with gold, saying : — 

Hail to thee, king of Egypt, sun of tho nine foreign nations I 
lly thy name ! wo did not know Egypt. Our fathers never trod 
it. Present us with freedom out of thy hand. Wo will ho thy 
subjects. 

ITor-em-heb undertook a victorious expedition 
against the Sudan, as may bo seen at Silsilis. The 
bas-reliefs are best described by Champollion. 

4 Tho Pharaoh is represented standing, as, with his 
battle-axe on his shoulder, he receives from Amen-lla 
the emblem of divine life, aud power to subdue the 
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North and to conquer tlie South, beneath lie 
Ethiopians, some prostrate on the « round, others 
stretching forth tlieir hands in prater to an Kgyplian 
leader, who, according to the inscription, upbraids 
them with having shut their hearts to wisdom, and with 
refusing to hear when it was said to Ihem, “ Behold the 
lion who has fallen upon the land of Cush.” ’ 

The, king is carried ou a throne by his generals, 
accompanied by the fan-bearers. Servants clear the 
road by which the procession is to pass ; behind him 
appear warriors, who lead with them hostile generals as 
prisoners; other armed men, with shields on tlieir 
shoulders, put themselves in motion, with the trumpeters 
at their head. A troop of Egyptian officers, priests, 
and other officials, receive the king, and do homage Jo 
him. 

The hieroglyphs run as follows : — 

The divine benefactor returns homo after he lias subdued tho 
princes of all countries. Ilis bow is in his band, ns if bo were tho 
(god of war Mentn) the lord of Thebes. Tho powerful glorious 
king leads tho princes of tlic miserablo land of Cush with him, Tho 
king comes hack from Ethiopia with tho booty which he lias taken 
by force, aa his father Amen had commanded him. 

In the tomb of an official (at Gftrmih) is a vivid 
representation of the arrival of the booty from the 
SMan. The inscription above it says, in short and 
pithy terms : — 

.Reception of the silver, gold, ivory, and ebony into the treasure- 
house. 

But Hor-em-heb was not only mindful of Amm ; 
Ptah also received his full share. An inscription 
found in Thebes says : — 

Tn tho first year, in tho mouth Khoiakli, on the 22nd day, of 
King Ilor-em-lieb, tho day of the feast of the Memphite Ptah ill 
Tliobes, on his festival, [the sacrifices] wero appointed [for this god 
according to tho command of tho lciugj. 
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That TTor-Pin-hoI) know how l.o reward his followers, 
is testified by Lite grave. of his faithful servant, the. priest 
Ncferholop, in the necropolis of Thebes: — 

In the thml yon r, under t!io reign of the king of Egypt, ilor- 
em-hob, his Majesty showed himself compa cable to the sun-sod 
Jta, in his own sepalohro, for the purpose of making an offering of 
bread to his father Amen. As lie came out from the U olden 
Chamber, ci’ios of joy soundod through tho nliolo region, and tho 
shout rose up heavenward. Then was the holy father of Amen, 
Noferholep, auminonod to receive the king’s thousandfold grnukms 
rewards in all manner of presents, consisting of silver and gold, 
stuffs, fino oils, broad and drinks, fiesh and condiments. According 
to the command of my (or his) lord Amen, the rewards were pre- 
sented to me (or him) in the most exalted presence by the chief 
singer of Amen, ITotep-al). 

Neferliotep speaks thus: ‘One rich (in — ) makes acknowledg- 
ment by presents. So is the god, the king of tho gods, who acknow- 
ledges him that acknowledges /Tim, and rewards him that works 
for Him, and protects him that serves Him.’ 

What further can be known of Hor-em-heb is only 
from the ruins of contemporaneous monuments, amongst 
which is a very remarkable fragment in the British 
collection which runs Ihus : — 

In the 7th year of King Hor-em-heb, that was tho day of the 
conveyiug of tho people of Ai my father to tho abodes of tho dead. 
The burgonmstor of tho city (that is, Thebes), Tohutimes, had as- 
signed the burial-places, which are situated at the necropolis which 
belongs to tho territory of Pharaoh ; and ho granted tho tomb of 
Amen to Ai my father for appropriation. Tt was, namely, Qu-an 
.... my mother, his daughter by birth, and ho left behind no 
male child. All his burial-placPH would therefore have remained 
deserted afterwards. 

In the 2ist year, on the first day of tho month Pnoni, they siood 
before Amenhotnp, (and I) spake to him : ‘ Grant, I pray thee, to 
each one tho burial-places of thoir faLliors I ’ Then ho gave mo 
the burial-places of Ai by a writing, and so T eamo into thoir full 
possession. 

However insignificant this formless piece of lime- 
stone may be, still it is valuable on account of its his- 
torical testimony, that Hor-em-heb lived (.0 see the 
twenty-first year of Ms reign. 
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DYNASTY XIX. 1 

Mion-pkiitict-TU. Ra-messu. (Ramses L.) n.o. i ion cm 

Tub death of Kinj» Ilor-em-heb closed the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. The heretic king Khu-n-aten liad by his 
teaching about Amen somewhat diminished his prestige 
in the eyes of the orthodox priests and people, and had 
created a schism in the internal life of the nation, for the 
new teaching, with its Semitic origin, had gained many 
adherents among the Egyptians. ITow peace was 
brought about it is now difficult to say, but Hor-em-heb 
certainly appeared as a mediator between the adherents 
of Amen and the persecuted followers of the god of the 
Solar Disk. 

While the kingdom was being disturbed by this 
burning question a nation on the north-east had been 
growing up, which now began to endanger the EgypLian 
supremacy in Western Asia. Already during these 
aimual wars, undertaken by Tehuti-mes Ilf. against the 
Syrian peoples, the Klieia, under the leadership of their 
own kings, had shown themselves to be a dominant race. 
Contemporary inscriptions designate them as e the great 
people,’ or ‘ the groat country,’ less with respect to the 
space they occupied, than from their just reputation for 
those brave and chivalrous qualities which they were 
acknowledged even by their enemies to possess. We 
believe we are falling into no error if we recognise in 

> Koi' Table of Kings sec p. xxiii. 
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these people the ITittiles of the Bi blc*. When Tehuti-mes 
111. fought with them and conquered their towns, they 
were an important people in the north of Syria. At 
the eommeneement of the Nineteenth Dynasty their 
power ext ended over tin* whole of the surrounding 
nations. These predecessors of the- Assyrian Empire 
held the first place in the league of the cities and kings 
of Western Asia. The Egyptian inscriptions do not 
hesitate to refer to their sovereigns in a conspicuous 
manner, and to speak of their gods with reverence. 
When Ttamses I. ascended the throne Sa-pn-li-li, Rapid, 
or Saprer, ruled as their king, and was followed by his 
son and heir Manro-sar. At his death he left two sons, 
of whom the elder was Mantlinnnr, who appears as a 
contemporary of Red I. and an enemy of Egypt, while 
the younger ICheta-sar was the friend, ally, and father- 
in-law of lhunses 11. At the head of their divinities 
stood Sutekh — the Kheta counterpart of Amen — and 
his wife the steed-driving queen of heaven, Aslartlui- 
Anatha. 

Among the towns of the IChefca, Tunep (Daplnuu) 
and Khilibu (Haleb) are two points certainly fixed by 
their definite position, and both had temples of the 
great Eaal-Rutekli. On the other hand, the name of 
the country of Qazauatana points with certainty to 
the region of Gozan (Gauzanitis) to the cast, of the 
Euphrates, between the towns of Circesium in the south 
and Thapsacus in the north. The situation of the 
countries of the Kheta — Zaranda, Pirqa or Pile] a (Pel eg, 
Paliga P), Khissap, Rarsu, Sarpina, Zaiath-khirra (hinder 
Zaiath) — must be determined by future enquiries. 
Perhaps we may find an answer to these questions in 
the Assyrian inscriptions. 

If it is allowable to form a judgment on the origin 
of this cultivated and powerful people from its outward 
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appearance, it seems to be very doubtful whether we 
should reckon it among the Canaaiiites. Beardless, 
armed in a different manner, fighting three men in each 
chariot of war, arranged in their order of battle accord- 
ing to a well-considered plan previously laid down, the 
Klieta present a striking contrast to tlicir Oanaanite 
allies. In the representations of the wars of Ramses II. 
against Kliela-sar, the foreign king appears surrounded 
by liis generals and servants, who are mentioned by 
name, down to the 4 letter-writer IChirpa-sar.' His 
warriors were divided into foot-soldiers and fighters in 
chariots, and consisted partly of Klieta, partly of foreign 
mercenaries. Their hosLs were led to battle by Kazans, 
or 4 commanders of the fighters in the chariots,’ by 
4 generals,’ and Herpils, or 4 captains of the foreigners.’ 

In the battle of Kadesh 8,000 Tvkir (chosen ones) 
stood in the foremost rank, under the command of 
Kamaiz; while 9,000 others followed their king. In 
the same battle, the noblemen Tliargamias and Rais led 
the chariots ; Tliaadar commanded the mercenaries ; 
Nebisuanna was at the head of the foreign warriors 
from Annas ; and another chief appears as the general 
of the mercenaries from Fagebus. Sapzar and Maza- 
rima are spoken of as brothers of the king; whether 
real brothers, or only allies, is not clear. Among other 
names of Kheta origin, the following are mentioned : 
Garbitus, Thargathazas, Tadar or Tadal, Zanazas, 
Samarius, and that of the 4 ambassador ’ Tartliisebu. 
Tl is evident at once that these names do not bear a 
pure Semitic stamp. The endings in s, r, and u, prevail. 
In the proper name Thargalha-zas, in which the ending 
zas plays the same part as in the proper name Zaua-zas, 
Thargatha seems to answer to the goddess called by 
the Greeks and Romans Atargates or Atargatis, Herketo 
and Dercetis, who possessed very celebrated temples in 
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Asloilon and AsLm'oih-Karnaim, as well as in the Syrian 
town o!‘ LLiernpolis (Maliog). 

The peculiarities of lhe language are for the most 
part found in that hitherto unexplained series of names 
of towns which form the second division of the northern 
peoples in the lists of the victories of Tehuli-mes 111. 
at Kurnak. These lists are of the greatest value as 
a memorial of times and people who have long since 
vanished : — 


] 20. l'irkheU 

121. Ai 

122. Aimiu 

124. Timka 

125. Thcl-nianmv 
12G. Legaba 

127. Tunip.i (l Upline) 

122 . m 

124. Ar 

135. '/Anil 

136. Zakal 

139. Arzakana 

140. Klmrkaktii (or TChiukakn) 

111. Euinu. 

1-12. Lorti 

115. Unai 

116. Ami far 

117. Ithakliab 
148. Uniaqu 
150. Bakti 
161. Aubilliua 

152. Zanruisu (Zarruibu) 

153. Suka 

154. Pazalu 

155. Salhoklibeg 

156. Amarseki 
167. IChalros 

158. Nemiraimautha 
169. Hliauirimtiha 

160. Maivrokhnas 

161. Zagevol 
163. Kanretu 


Kit. T.u i/.a 

166. Amiss ■ 

167. Aurcs 

108. Klinztiva/i 

1(>9. Amir 
170. Kliatlinui 
173. Tlmiiu/.um 
181. Anaubim 

185. Klmluina 

186. Magiuw 

187. Tluipkaima 

188. Thulhaua (Susan 1) 

189. Nireb 

J DO. Tholeb (Tlwdalwi) 
191. Atugaivn 

196. Mishap! i (Nisibis) 

197. Ta-zokor 

198. Abatba 

199. Zims 

200. Autliir 

201. Mat ub 

202. Zetharsot h 

203. Aitliua 

204. Sukaua 

205. Tuaub 

206. Abir|na]th 

207. Sliaiuarkai 

208. Aurma 

212. Kainab 

213. Airs 

214. AnautiiMuiu 

21 5. Azana 
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216. Zetharsotlia 
237. Tulbenllw, 

218. Mmitlii 

221. A tuv 

222. Kartlui-imn uth 

223. A-aitha 
221. Taniros 
22G. Atliebena 

227. Asliaineth 

228. Atlmkar 

229. Tazet 

230. Atlirun 

231. Tliubainros 
23 r • x 

235. Anzakob 

236. Arcs 

237. Avtha 
247. Faru.n, 

252. Sur 

253. Papaa 

254. Nuzana 

255. Zamauka 
259. Suki-bcki 
203. A-thiui 

264. Karsliaua 

265. Retama 

271. Zazkor 

272. Maurnmr 

279. Khaitu 

280. Podori (Pclhor ) 

281. Athrilhan 


282. Masluiua 

283. A-anreka 

281. Ncpiiiuiiu (Nipur) 

285. Natlikma 

286. A the* Lama 

287. ' Abellenu 

288. Airanol 

289. Airanol (mV) 

2,90. Aiuiani 

292. Thalekli 

293. Amnia 
29G. Papabi 

306. Aibor 

307. Kol inaitlia (Kliihnod) 

308. Amak 

309. Knzel 

310. Aurflai 

311. Khalbu (I Caleb) 

312. Piauanel (Pniiol) 

315. Aulcam 

316. Puroth 
318. Ariponoklia 
320. Puqiu 

322. Tbinnur 

323. Zaruas 
333. Turinm 
338. Thetlmp 
343. Slvusaron 

347. Thaiuaqur 

348. ltotep (?) (JRe-ap ?) 

3*19. Maurika 


Although we possess no information from the 
monuments about the family ties which united the 
king, who was the head and founder of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, with his predecessor Hor-em-heb, there must 
have been a close connection between them. Whether 
liamses I. was the son, son-in-law, or brother of Ilor-em- 
heb, is as yet undecided, but his reign was neither 
remarkable nor of long duration. His fame consists 
chiefly in being the father of one very celebrated man 
and the grandfather of another. His recognition by the 
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priests of Amen as live legitimate Icing i.s authenticated 


by the representation 
of his coronation on 
the entrance gate of 
the temple at Karnak. 

A memorial stone 
at Wady-llalfah, dated 
in the second year of 
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mu or anm* temper at kaunak. 


his reign, the 20tli 
Mekliir, informs us that 
King Liamses 1. founded 
there a storehouse for 
the temple of his divine 
father, A men - Amsu, 
VofM ail( l dded it. witli cap- 
tive men-servants and 
maid-servants from the 
compered countries. 

Burnses I. was laid 
in his own tomb-cham- 
ber in the valley of the 
kings’ sepulchres, and 
was succeeded by his 
son, to whom the monu- 
ments give the name of 

Maat-m un-Ba. M'knio- 
1’i'Afi I, Sot 1 1. (RU- 
TH OK.) B.O. Gilt. 

Tlic great national 


A. First Bropylon. B. Open Area, with corridors, 

And a single column erect. 0, Second Vropylun, 

B. Great llalL B. Third Propylon, F. Fouitli Fio- 
pylou. G. Hal! with Osiri iL iignim jl. Gran Bo 
Sanutnary mid adjoining eliamlieia. I open Utmrb. 

K. Columnar Edifice of ’L'clnitl-ruos JIT, L. Temple of 
Bamses IU. 

a. Sculptures of Setl I, t. Sculptures of Milfrhak. , . n _ 

e, Soulptiues of Ilamsc-i 21. ih Small Obolhhs. (nonOUS £TO(l Alii Gil tllO 
e. Urge Obelisks. / rilhu b of liter Non 1. £/. Hull of *“> AV - ,U * b uu ^ 

Auoesra, ' a splendour of which is 

only surpassed by their extraordinary size. We refer to 


temple at Thehes re- 
cords tins honours of 
Reti I., for Ihe king 
executed works t.o the 
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the building of that wondeiful ‘ Great Hall 3 in the temple 
at Karnnk, where 184 columns of astonishing height 
and circumference still attracf the admiration of the 
present age. 

The wars of >Seti arose from the constant advances 
of the neighbouring peoples ujion the Delta. The long 
duration of peace, as well perhaps as the weak reign of 
Danises L, had caused them, and especialty the Shasu, to 
take the bold resolve of pressing forward over the eastern 
frontier, ‘to find sustenance for their cattle on the 
possessions of Pharaoh.’ Six battle paintings, ranged 
in a series on the outer wall of the north side of the 
Great Hall of Pillars in the temple at Karnak, describe 
the principal events of this campaign. War broke out 
in the East in the very first year of Seti’s reign, ‘ from 
the fortress of Khetam (Etham), in the land of Zavu 
(Tanitic nonie), as far as Kanaan,’ which proves that 
they had pressed westward into Egyptian territory to 
make good their claims derived from the Hyksos. The 
king assembled his army and himself rode in his war- 
chariot against the invading Bedfiwi; the road the 
Egyptians took is clearly indicated by the pictures and 
inscriptions. 

The campaign was begun from the fortress of 
Khetam, which was situated on both sides of an arm of 
the Nile, which swarmed with crocodiles, and whose 
hanks were covered with reeds. The king took thence 
the direction of the ‘ way of the Philistines,’ and first 
reached the fortified but otherwise unknown place, 
Taa-pa-mau, Leontopolis, ‘ the house of lions,’ near a 
small fountain of sweet water enclosed by a wall. His 
march was next directed to the Egyptian fortress of 
Migdol, close to the springs in the country of Hazina 
or Hazian (the Kasion or Mount Casiusof the ancients), 
aud along 1 he road to the ‘ north’ fortress TJti (Buto), 
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also near a spring. Here stood the often-mentioned 
temple on Mount f'asius, in which an Amen was wor- 
shipped, who was the Baal Zapiuia of (lie Egyptian 
inscriptions, the Ilaal Zcpliou of Holy Scripture 
The army passed along the sea-shoie to Ostracine, where 
there was a tower, designated Pa-Neklitn, or ‘the 
conqueror’s tower ’ of King >Seti. At tins point (lie 
boundary of Egypt proper ended, and the land of the 
Philistines began. The next lialting-place was a fortified 
spot, newly built by Seti, at the water of Absaqab. 
Two other fortresses lay on either side of the road. 
The larger one was called ‘ the town, which the king had 
built at the spring of . . . tha.’ Tt is also called ‘ a 
strong place ’ in a second passage, and its water is desig- 
nated. as that of lliba Ilia, without doubt the ltehobotli of 
the Bible, to the south-west of Beersheba, in Negeb or 
the south country of Palestine. The smaller fortress si ood 
near Takhnum-net’em, * the sweet spring/ It is called 
A-Nelditu, * the fortress of victory.’ Passing by a new 
fortress (the name is unfortunately destroyed), the end 
of the road was reached, and at the same time tlie 
eastern boundary of the land of Shasu, marked by the 
hill-fortress of * Kanaan of the Land of Zahi,’ near which 
a stream seems to have fallen into a lake. The fortress 
was stormed, and the king took possession of the land 
of the Shasu to its extremes! boundary, thus becoming 
lord of the whole of the Edomitish Negeb. Their first 
victory is thus celebrated : — 

In the first year of King Seti there took place by the strong arm 
of Pharaoh the annihilation of the hostile Shasu, from tho fortress 
of Khetam of tho land of Zara, as far as Kanaan. Tho king was 
against them like a fierce lion. They wore turned into a heap of 
corpses in their hill-country. Thoy lay in tlioir Mood. Not one 
escaped to tell of his streugLh to the distant nations. 

The Shasu next attempted to make head against (lie 
Egyptians, but were completely routed in the territory 
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of the riurnicianb. The.se latter were speedily punished 
for going to the help of the Shasu, for ‘Pharaoh anni- 
hilated the kings of the land of the Phcenieians in the 
battle of Inu-aamu (Jaiunia). The Egyptians next 
turned against the EuLeimu of Canaan. The kings of 
the several cities were successively overcome in many 
battles, in which a son of Seti fought by the side of his 
father. Pharaoh evidently took special delight in this 
combat, for he says that 

his joy is to vuiclcitako the battle, and liis delight is to dash into 
it. Jlis heart is only satisfied at the sight of the stream of blood 
when lie strikes oil' the hernia of his enemies. A moment of tlie 
straggle of men is dearer to him than a day of pleasure. Tie slays 
them with one stroke, and spares none among them. And whoever 
of them is left remaining finds himself in liis grasp, and is carried 
off to Egypt alive as a prisoner. 

In liis victorious campaign throughout the whole 
land of Canaan, through which he was borne by his 
pair of horses named ‘big with victory,’ the great 
fortress of Kadesh, which liad already played such an 
important part under Tehuti-mes UP, was reached. 
The inscription thus designates the campaign : — 

This is the going up of Pharaoh, to conquer the land of Kadesh 
in the territory of the Amorites. 

The arrival of the army was unexpected. Tlie 
herdsmen were pasturing their cattle under the trees 
which surrounded the city, when Pharaoh appeared. 
Each sought to save himself ; the herds fled with their 
keepers ; the warriors of Kadesh, as they sallied out, 
were pierced by the arrows of Seti, and fell from their 
chariots. The defenders in tlie fortress fared no better. 
They also gave way before the violent assault of the 
Egyptian army, and fortress and people fell into the 
hands of Pharaoh. 

Prom Kadesh onwards, the land of the Kheta lay 
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upon before flu 1 hosts of I’harauli. Manthanar, tho 
kin”, had biokeu (he treat ie.s which had been made be- 
tween his predecessor and the Egyptians, and had given 
notice to Pharaoh of the termination of their alliance. 
Seti, as the avenger of broken treaties, made no delay 
in falling upon (lie Kheta, and success crowned liis 
enterprise. Although the well-ordered hosts of the 
Kheta, on foot, on horseback, and in chariots, offered a 
determined resistance to the Egyptians, yet for all this 
they were unsuccessful. An inscription describes thus 
the Egyptian victory : — 

Ho is a jackal wliioli mslies prowling through this limit, a grim 
Hon that frequents tho most hidden paths of all regions, a powerful 
bull with a pair of sharpened horns. . . . lie has struck down the 
.Asiatics, lie lias thrown to the ground tho klieta ; ho has slain 
tlicir princes. 

The king was victorious, groat was his strength. His war-cry 
was like that of tho son of Nut (that is, iktal-BuU'kli). He returns 
home in triumph ; ho lias annihilated tho pouplos, ho lifts struck 
to the ground tho laud of Khofca, ho has made an end of his ad- 
versaries. Tho onmity of all peoples is turned into friendship. 
The terror of the king has penetrated thorn, his boldness 1ms opened 
tbeir hearts. The Icings of the countries find thoiusolves bound 
before him. 

After the battle peace was concluded, and the king, 
taking with him an immense number of prisoners, pre- 
pared. to return liome. He went by the royal highway 
through Kadesli, but made a diversion into the country 
of Mount Lebanon. The inhabitants, Canaauitcs of the 
purest race, received the king in the most reverential 
manner, lifting up their hands to hail the conqueror 
An inscription says : — 

The priests and elders of tlie land of Liuiuno n, (hey speak thus, 
while they pray before 1 the lord of tho land to exult his renown : 

‘ Thou appoarost liko thy father, the Bun-god ; men live in thy 
glance.’ 
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The king, it, appears, had made known certain 
wishes, for an Egyptian scribe assures him, ‘ All shall bo 
accomplished as thou hast said.’ They related to the 
felling of cedars in the wooded mountain region of 
Lebanon for the building of a new Nile ship, to be used 
in the service of Amen and for the fabrication of those 
tall masts which adorned the fronL of the temple gate- 
towers. In the lively representation still preserved the 
Canaaniles are seen employed in felling the highest and 
straiglitest trees. With this the deeds of Seti, in the 
East, had reached their conclusion. 

JIo had smitten the wandering peoples (An), and struck to 
the ground the agricultural peoples (Monti), and had placed his 
boundaries at tlio beginning of tho world, and at tho utmost 
borders of tho river-land of Naharain . . which tho great sea 
encircles. 

His return took the form of a specially festive 
triumphal procession. Laden with booty from the land 
of Euthen, with silver and gold, with blue, green, red, 
and other precious stones, accompanied by numerous 
captives from lands, which he had again subjected to the 
supremacy of Egypt, Seti reached his home by the same 
road which had led him from Egypt into the foreign 
counti'ies. At the frontier, near fflietam, the priests 
and great men of the land waited to meet him with 
gifts of flowers. 

The priests, the groat ones, and the most distinguished men of 
South and North Egypt have arrived to praise tho divine benefactor 
on his return from tho land of Ituthen, accompanied by an im- 
mensely rich booty, such as never had happened since the time of 
the Sun-god Ra. They speak thus in praise of the king and in 
glorification of his fame : 

‘ Thou hast returned home from the foreign countries which thou 
hast overcome. Thou hast triumphed over thy enemies which are 
subjected to thee. May the duration of thy life as king bo as long 
as tho sun in heaven ! Thou hast quenched thy wrath upon the 
nine foreign nations. The Sun-god himself has established thy 
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boundaries. 1 li.s hand protected thee, when thy hattle-axo was 
raised above Llio heads o£ all peoples, whose kings fell under thy 
sword.’ 

Then comes a list of l.lie conquered nations, of 
which the following are those generally mentioned on 
the monuments : — 

1. Khclft, the land of the Kheta. 

2. Nftliarain, tlio river-laud (Mesopotamia). 

3. Upper Jiuthen, Canaan. 

4. Lower Ruthon, Northern Syria. 

5. Singar, the city and the land of Mingara, the Siuoivr of Holy 

Scripture. 

6. Unu, an unknown island or coast land. 

7. Ivadesh, in the land of the Amorites. 

y * | both names requms to bo more accurately dolinod. 

10. Asobi, the island of (lyprus. 

11. JM annus, the city and land of Mallos. 

12. Aguptlia, the land of Cappadocia. 

13. llalnu, Balanoie, to the north of Aradus. 

To these may be added the Canaanitish cities men- 
tioned on the temple of Abydos : — 

Zithagael. 

Zor or Tyre. 

Inuam or J amnia. 

Pa-Hir (II il), Galileo ? or ITali in the tribe of Aslmr, 

Bitha-antha or Beth-anotli (in what was afterwards .J udidi). 

Qartha-anbu or Kiriath-oneb (in Judah), 

That the wars of the king did not take place only in 
the first year of his reign is evident from several 
inscriptions ; as, for example, the record in the temple 
of Bedesteh, built in the ninth year of Seti’s reign, which 
cites the following names of Lite people who had been 
conquered: — 1. Sangar, i,e. Singara; 2. Kadoslin ; 

3. Makita, i.e. Megiddo; 4 . Ha ; 5. the 

Shasu-Arabs of Edom ; 0. Asul or Asar, a name which 
we can hardly venture to identify with Assur. 
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Scli carried Ilia wars (o the west, and in particular 
against tlie Libyan tribes, wlio now appear for the first 
time on the Egyptian monuments. The double plume 
on the crown of the head and the side locks of hair 
mark in the most striking manner these races, which 
tlie inscriptions designate by the name of Tliulii, 
Thuken, or Tulieni, i.e. ‘ the light or fair people.’ 1 To 
this campaign Seti took his son and heir Bamses. In 
the battle itself tlie king appears in a chariot, whose 
pair of horses bore the name ‘ Victorious is Amen.’ An 
inscription says : — 

LIo (the king) utterly destroyed them, when he stood on the Qolil 
of battle. They could nol hold thoir bows, and remained hidden in 
their eaves like foxes, through fear of tho king. 

Of course after these extensive campaigns, Amen 
and his temple in Apet would be remembered, as is 
proved by the following record : — 

Tlio king presents the booty to his father Amen, on his return 
from the miserable land of Rulhen, consisting of silver, gold, blue, 
green, rod, and other precious stones, and of the kings of the 
peoples, whom he holds hound in his hand, to fill therewith tho 
storehouse of his father Amen, on account of the victory which he 
lias granted to the king. 

r lhe kings of tho peoples which had not known Egypt are 
brought by Pharaoh in consequence of his victory over the miserable 
land of Ruthen, They speak thus to glorify his Majesty and to 
praise his great deeds : — 

* Hail to thee 1 mighty is thy name, glorious thy renown. Tho 
poople may well rejoice which is subjected to thy will ; hut lie 
appears in fetters who oversteps thy boundaries. l!y thy name ! 
Wo did not know Egypt ; our fathers had not entered it. Grant 
us freedom out of thy hand ! ’ / 

I . 

The prisoners arp presented by tlie divine benefactor to his 
father Amen, from the, hostile kings of the nations which had not 
known Egypt — their gifts rest on their shoulders, — to fill there- 
with all the storehouses, as mon-servauts and maid-servants, iu 

1 Soo p. 138. 
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coiibcquoiifc of thi) victories which (.hr gofl lius given Uio king over 
ill! lands ! 

The grcal kings of the miserable laud of Huthuii tiro brought by 
tho king in consequence of his victory over Uio people, of tlm Kiiotn, 
to fill with them tho storehouse of his noble father, Amen-ltn, the 
lord of Thebes, because lie has given him tho victory over the 
southern world and the suhjecuon of Uio northern world. 

Tho kings of tho nations speak thus, to praise Pharaoh and to 
exalt his glory : — 

‘Hail to tlioc 1 king of K ami t, sun of tho nine peoples, exalted 
he thou like tlio gods !’ 

From the above inscription iL is clear that Soli I. 
must have proved lvis entire devotion to the Theban 
priests, or, to speak in the official tone of the Egyptians, 
to the Theban Amen. His buildings, ■wonderfully 
beautiful creations of Lhe unknown masters of bis time, 
bespeak the efforts of the Pharaoh to express his 
gratitude for the dislinguished position which the priests 
had allowed him. ilis rich presents complete the proof 
of his regard for the temple at Apot. A special reason 
for this lay in the peculiar position of SeLi with regard 
to the great question of the hereditary right to the 
throne. 

The monuments name as the wife of the king, or 
rather as mother of his great son and successor Ramses 
IL, the queen Tui, whose name at once reminds us of 
the family of Khu-n-ateu. In genealogical succession, 
she was a granddaughter of that heretical king, whom 
the Theban priests had so bitterly excommunicated, 
although lie belonged to Lhe legitimate race of kings, 
But however hateful this connection might, be to the 
priests, yet it, was in accordance with the law of the 
hereditary succession. The remembrance of her grand- 
mother’s origin must have been all tiie more distasteful 
to the priests, as King Seti and his race worshipped the 
foreign gods in the most obtrusive manner, and at lhe 
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liead of them all the Canaanitish Jiiial-SuLekli or Set, 
after whose name his father, Eamses I., had called him 
Seti — the 1 follower of Set.’ Thus he had to avoid an 
open breach, and though as a conqueror Seti had done 
Ms part for Egypt, he was bound to try to win over the 
priests as a benefactor and a generous king. Yet he 
seems to have had but little success, since at an early 
period he conferred the highest dignity of the empire 
on his infant heir, Ea-messu, and made him associated 
king. In the great historical inscription at Abydos 
Ilamses II. relates that 

the lord of nil himself nurtured me, and brought mo up. 1 was a 
little boy before I attained the lordship ; then lie gave over to mo 
the land. I was yot in my mother's womb, when llio great ones 
saluted mo full of veneration. I was solemnly inducted as the 
eldest son into tlie dignity of lieir of the throne on tlie chair of the 
earth-god Seb. And I gave my orders as chief of the body-guard 
and of the chariot-fighters. Then my father presented me publicly 
to tlie people : I was a boy on his lap, and lie spake thus : ‘ 1 will 
have him orowned as king, for I desire to behold his grandeur while 
I am still alive.’ [Then came forward] the officials of the court 
to place the double crown on my head (and my fathor spake), 

‘ Place the regal circlet on his brow.’ Thus ho spake of luo while 
he still remained on earth, ‘ May lie restore order to the land ; 
may he set up agaiu [what has fallon into decay]. May he care for 
the inhabitants.’ Thus spake he [with good intention] in his very 
great love for me. Still he left mo in the house of the women and of 
the royal concubines, after the manner of the damsels of the palace. 
He chose me [women] from among the [maidens], who wore a 
harness of leather. 

In another inscription of the times of Earuses II., 
the early reign of the king is mentioned in the following 
words : — 

Thou vast a lord fAdou) of this land, and thou tu twist wisely, 
when thou wasl still in the egg. In thy childhood what thou 
saidst took place for the welfare of the land. When thou wost 
a boy, with the youth’s looks of hair, no monument saw the light 
without thy command ; no business was dono without thy know- 
ledge. Thou wast raised to ho a governor ( Liohir) of tills land 
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when (lion wasi n youth and I'ounti'dsl, Ion full yearn All build- 
ini's pioeoeilocl fioin lliy li.incb, aiul the laying of their foundation- 
stones was pel formed. 

When 1 iai uses 11, ascended the throne, he may have 
been about- twelve years old, or a little more. From 
Ibis epoch we should count llu* years oi' his reign up to 
its sixty-seventh year, so that he was an old man of 
eighty when he died. 

.After Seti had assured the birthright of his race, in 
the manner we have described, by the elevation of lus 
eldest son to the throue,it must have been easy for him 
to meet the reproach that he was not of royal descent. 
While ho actually ruled the land as king, "Ramses, his 
son, as legitimate sovereign, gave authority to all the 
acts of his father. 

It seems to have been under their double reign that 
those wars took place which were waged against the 
nations to the south of Egypt. When Seti, in the list of 
conquered peoples on the wall of Tvarnak, mentions the 
countries of Cush and Punt, with all the great and 
small races of the southern lands of Africa, as the 
subjects of his crown, we must not forget that- the 
ancient usage was followed of exhibiting to the Egyp- 
tians with more or less detail the whole catalogue of 
those peoples, transcribed from the temple books of the 
‘subjects of Egypt.’ Several records of this time bear 
witness to campaigns beyond the frontier town of Syeue. 
Egyptian viceroys known as ‘ king’s sons of Cush’ acted 
as governors in the place of Pharaoh in the South, and 
took care that the tributes imposed were regularly paid. 
As such are mentioned, in the joint reign of Seti 1. and 
Ramses II., Ani and Amonapo a son of Pauer. 

The reign of Seti belongs to that period in the his- 
tory of the country during which Egyptian art enjoyed 
the peculiar favour of the king, and answered to his 
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patronage in the most worthy manner by flic, creation 
of real master-pieces. The ITall of Columns at Karnak, 
in so far as it was carried out during the king’s life, and 
the temple of Osiris at Abydos are works of the highest 
order, the splendour of which consists, above all else, 
in the beauty of the sculpture, even to the hieroglyphic 
characters. The celebrated tomb also of Sell is one of 
the most remarkable achievements of Theban art. It 
is the one called after the name of its discoverer, 
‘ Delzoni’s tomb,’ and to this day forms the chief point 
of attraction to visitors to the Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings at Thebes. It contains an abundance of 
pictures and inscriptions, which are chielly mytho- 
logical, but which also involve a special significance in 
relation to astronomy, as do the very instructive roof- 
pictures of the so-callecl Golden Chamber. Unique in 
its kind is the mythological substance of a long text, 
found in a side chamber of the same tomb, and which 
(as M. .Naville has proved) has for its subject a descrip- 
tion of the destruction of the corrupt human race. 

As Seti had erected one of the most splendid works 
to the god Amen on the right bank of the Theban 
metropolis, so also at his command there rose on the 
western bank of the river that wonderful temple, which 
he dedicated to the memory of his deceased father 
Ka-messu I. I mean the * Menmonium * of Seti at Old 
Gftrnah. In many places on this monument, which 
belonged to the West country and consequently to 
the realm of Osiris, the king avoids giving himself 
the name of Seti. He calls himself generally Usiri, or 
Usiri Seti. The sanctuary bore the designation of ‘ the 
splendid temple-building of King Menepfah Seti, in the 
city of Amen, on the western side of Thebes ; ’ frequently 
also with the addition ‘ in sight of Apel.’ The temple 
was dedicated to his deceased father, to the gods of 
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tlie dead, Osiris and Hathor, besides Anion and his 
company. The denib of Sell look place while the - 
temple was in course of building. We are lold by the 
inscription which Ramses IT. pul ii]) : — 

King Ttavnsos I T. oxcontcd Ibis nolle, as his monument to his 
father Amon-lhi, the king of (he gods, the lord of heaven, tin* ruler 
of Thebes : imcl he finished t lie house of his father King Menoptuh 
(Heti). For he died, and entered the realm of heaven, and ho 
united himself with the sun-god in heaven, when this his house was 
being built. The gates showed a mu mil spare, and all the walls of 
stone and Iniek weie yet to he liused ; all the work in it of writing 
or painting was unfinished. 

Seti dediealed a special document to the memory of 
his royal ancestors in the lemplo of Abydos, namely, (lie 
celebrated Tablet of the Ivinas, called that of Abydos, 
containin'* the names of seventy-six kings, up to the 
founder of the empire, Mena. 

In Memphis and Heliopolis, Seti I. raised temples, 
or added new parts to temples already existing, wliieh 
are likewise designated as ‘splendid buildings.’ Al- 
though their last remains have disappeared, without 
leaving a trace, their former existence is most surely- 
proved by tlie testimony of inscriptions. In the same 
way we know that at the foot of the mountain behind 
the old town of El-ICab ho erected a temple to tin 1 
goddess Neklieb and another in the form of a rock- 
grotto to riatlior in her lioness form. 

Among the sculptors of tlie time the name of a 
certain Hi has been preserved ; and among the painters 
Amen-uali-su is expressly celebrated as the 4 first 
painter.’ both worked by the king’s order in the 
decoration of the tomb which was destined for I’auer, 
the reigniug governor of Thebes, the son of the chief 
priest of Amen, Neb-neteru , sumamed Thera , and of the 
oldest among tlie sacred priestesses of the god Mer- 
Amen-Ra, and also for her brother Tathao. 
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The abundant tributes and taxes whir'll under 
Teliut i-mes III. Avore yearly contributed by the con- 
quered nations and his own subjects, seem, from llie 
reign of Seti, to have (lowed in less vigorously, while 
the wants of the kings were the same, and the erection 
of costly buildings required a great expenditure. New 
sources must needs therefore be opened for the requisite 
means. So the king began to devote special care to the 
regular working of the gold-mines in Egypt and Nubia, 
and to the formation of wells in the midst of the parched 
mountain regions, from which the gold was to be won. 
One of these was tlie desert on the eastern side of the 
Nile, opposite to Edfu, which at this day bears the name 
of Redesieh, and contains the remains of an old rock- 
temple. It marks the site of one of the resting-places 
on the road which led straight through the desert from 
the town of Coptos, on the Nile, to the harbour of 
Berenice, on tlie Red Sea. The inscriptions on the 
temple date from the time of Seti I. They not only 
establish the existence of gold ore in the interior of the 
mountain, but also the position of a well (hydrenma, as 
the Greeks called it), made by royal command, and relate 
how, in the ninth year of Seti, in the month Epiphi, on 
the 2Uth day, that king undertook a journey to see the 
gold mines which existed there. After he had gone 
many miles he halted to consider the information he 
had received, that the wan*- of water made the road 
almost impassable, and that travellers died of thirst in 
the hot season of the year. At a suitable place a well 
was bored, and a small rock-temple built there ‘ to the 
name of King Seti,’ Thereupon everything was done 
to carry on the gold-washing with success. The people 
who followed this laborious occupation were placed 
under the supervision of a Imr-pit, or ‘ overseer of the 
foreign peoples,’ and measures were taken to ensure the 
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keeping up of live Iomple and live worship of its deities, 
Osiris, Isis, and florus, besides the three chief divinities^ 
of the country, Amen and llorcmklm of Thebes, and 
blah of Memphis. The inhabitants were 1 highly pleased 
with tliis work, for 

King Soti did tliis for his memorial for liis fa! her Amen- lta und 
liis company of gods, namely, lin built anew for them a house of 
(Jnd, in the inteiior of which thn divinities dwell in full coni ent- 
lnont. 1L(' had the well hon'd for them. Nuch a thing was never 
done before by any king, except him, the king. Thus did King 
Heti do a good work, the benelieent dispenser of water, who pro- 
longs life to his people ; ho is for every ono a father and a mother. 
They speak from mouth to mouth, ‘Amen grant him (n long exist- 
ence), increase to him an everlasting duration. Yo gods of tlio 
well ! assure to him your lougfh of life, since ho lias made for us 
tlio road to travel upon, and has opened what lay shut, up before 
our face. Now can we travel up with ease, and reach (lie goal and 
remain living. The difficult road lie's open there befoie us, and tho 
way has become good. Now the gold can lie carried up, as (he king 
and lord lias seen. All tho living generations, and those which 
shall he. hereafter, will pray for an eternal remembrance for him. 
May he colebvato tho thirty years’ jubilee-feasts liko Tnm ; may ho 
flourish like Horus of Apollinopolis ; because ho has founded a 
memorial in the lands of the gods, because he lias bored for water 
in tho mountains.’ 

Iu the execution oC the work Ani, the ‘ King’s son of 
Cush,’ as well as commander-in-chief of the Mazai, was 
present as the directing architect. This fact is attested 
by rock-inscriptions, accompanied by pictorial repre- 
sentations, as, for example, that of the warlike, foreign 
goddess Antlia, who rides on horseback wielding a 
battle-axe and shield, like Bellona, 

Whether, after all, the mines yielded rich produce, 
and the gold-washers delivered to the ‘reckoner of 
silver and gold of the land of the country of tipper avid 
Lower Egypt, Ili-shera,’ the results of their laborious 
employment iu satisfactory quantity, we do not know, 
for upon this point the monuments are silent.. 

As Beti’s reign runs parallel with that of his son 
Bamses, we will suppose, with the ancients, that liis soul 
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to enjoy a better existence in the barque of the sun. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DYNASTY XIX.— continued. 

User-maat-Ra both i’-kn-Ra TU-mbs.su meri-Amen 

(TtAMSKS II.) C1U. R.C. ]«m 

This is the king who above all others bears the name 
of A-neklit-u, ‘ tlie Oompieror,’ and whom the monu- 
ments and papyri often designate by his popular names 
of Ses, Seste.su, Setesu, or Sestura, that is, the 4 Sefhosis 
who is called Harnesses ’ of Manetho, the Sesostris of 
Ihe Greeks. The number of his monuments still exist- 
ing in Egypt and Nubia is so great that the historian 
finds it difficult to know where to begin or to end his 
work. If to honour the memory of his father bo the 
chief duty of a loyal son — and we shall see that this 
was the feeling of Ramses II. — the beginning is made 
easy. 

King Seti I. was dead, and the temple at Abydos 
was still unfinished. The first care of Ramses was to 
complete the work and to record the intention which 
was uppermost in his mind. 

The lord of the land aims as Icing, to show honour to his father, 
in his first year, on his first journey to Tliobes. llo had caused 
likenesses of his father, who was King Soti 1., to bo sculptured, tho 
one in Thebes, the other in Mompliis at tho ontrauoo gate, which ho 
had executed for liimsolf, besides those which woro in Nifur, tho 
neoropolis of Abydos. Thus ho fulfilled tho wish which moved 
his heart, sinco he had been on earth, on tho ground of tho god 
CJnnefer. He renewed tho remembrance of liis father, and of those 
who rest in the uuder world, in that ho mado his name to live, and 
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caused his portraits to be made, and fixed the revenues set apart 
for liis venerated person, and filled his house and richly decked out 
his altars. The walls were rebuilt, which had become old in his 
favourite house ; the halls in his temple were rebuilt, its walls were 
covered, its gates were raised up • whatever had fallen into decay in 
the burial-place of his father in. the nocropolis was restored, and 
[the works of art which] had been carried away were brought back 
into the interior. 


The king (now) returned from the capital of the land of the South. 
[As soon as] llie suu [had risen], tho journey was commenced. As 
the ships of the king sailed on, they throw their brightness on tho 
river. The order was given for the journey down tho stream to tho 
stronghold of the city of Ra-inossu, the Conqueror. 

Then the king, in order to behold his father, made the rowers 
enter tho canal of Nifur, with the intention of offering a sacrifice to 
the beneficent god Unnefer with Ms choicest libations, and of pray- 
ing to [Lho divinity] of his brother Anhur, the son of Ra in . . . as 
which he abides thore. 

There he found the halls of the dead of the former kings, and 
their gravos, which are in. Abydos, hastening to the beginning of 
desolation. Their burial-places had become dilapidated from the 
foundations. [The stones were tom away] out of tho ground, their 
walls lay scattered about on the road, no briclc held to another, tho 
hall ‘ of the second birth ’ lay in ruins, nothing had been built up 
[for the father by liis son], who should have been busied in preserv- 
ing it according to his expectations, since its possessor had flown up 
to heaven. Not one son had renowod tho memorial of his father, 
who rested in tho grave. 

There was the temple of Seti. The front and back elevations 
were in proaess of building when he entered the realm of heaven. 
Unfinished was his monument ; tho columns were not raised on 
their bases, his statuos lay upon the earth ; they were not sculptured 
according to the corresponding measure of ‘the golden chamber.’ 
liis revenues failed. The servants of the temple without distinction 
had taken what was brought in from the fields, the boundary marks 
of which were not staked out on the land. 

The king speaks to the chamberlain at his side; ‘Speak, that 
there may be assembled tho princes, the favourites of the king, tho 
commanders of tho body-guards, as they are (i.e. all of them), the 
architects, according to their number, and the superintendents of 
tho house of the rolls of tho books.’ 

When thoy had oome before the king, their noses touched the 
ground, and their feet lay on the ground for joy ; they fell down to 
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the ground, and with Uioir hands they prayed to (lie king. They 
praised this divine benefactor, whilo they exalted his grace in his 
presence. 

The king speaks to thorn after an interval : ‘ T have called you 
booauso of a determination regarding that which T am about to do. 
T have behold the houses of tho necropolis, the graves of Abyrlos. 
The buildings of thorn require labour from tho times of their pos- 
sessors down to the present day. WJion the son arose in tho place 
of his father, lie did not renew the memorial of his parent. In 
my mind I havo pondered with myself tho splendid oeeasion for 
good works for coming times (?). The most beautiful thing to 
behold, the best thing to hoar, is a child with a thankful breast, 
whoso heart boats for bis father. Wherefore my heart urges mo to 
do what is good for Monoptah. 1 will cause them to talk for over 
and eternally of his son, who has awakonod his name lo life. My 
father Osiris will reward me for this with a long existence, like his 
son llorus. Lot mo do what lie did; lot me be excellent, just as 
ho was excellent, for my parent, 1, who am a scion of the sun-god 
Ha. 

‘[1 gavo orders for the buildings], T myself laid their foundalion- 
stouo to build [tho work. I had an image] made of him who begat 
mo, my father, of gold, quite now. 

‘ Tn the first year of my voiga as kiug 3 had given orders to 
provide his temple with storos. I scoured to him his fields, [anil 
fixed their boundaries,] and appointed him revenues for his worship, 
[and arranged tho sacrifices of oxon and geese and broad] and wine 
and income and other things. T planted for him groves to grow up 
for him. Thus was his house under my protection ; T look upon 
myself all his buildings from the time that [I was crowned as king], 
And thus I was a child [whoso heart was full of thanks towards] 
his father who had exalted mu, 

‘ I will renew tho memorial. I will not neglect his tomb as 
children are accustomed to do, who do not remombnr their father. 
[Men shall speak of me] as of a son who diil good, and shall estimate 
the strength of my father in me his child. I will oomplolo it be- 
cause T am lord of the laud. I will take enro of it because it is 
fitting and right. 

‘I clothe tho walls in the temple of my parent. 1 will commis- 
sion the man of my choice lo hasten tho buddings for him, to build 
up again what was sunken of its walls, [and to raise up] his temple 
wings on the [front side,] to olotho his house, lo oroct his pillars, 
and to place the blocks on tho places of the foundation-stone. 
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Beautifully shall tlio, most splendid double memorial bo made nl 
onco. Let it be inscribed witli my name, and with (lie nemo of my 
father. As the son is, so was (bo father [who begat him].' 

The king’s friends spe.ilc in answer to the divine benefactor : 

* [That which thou bust determined,] 0 king, do it. Remember 
that which was sunk in forgetfulness, renew the monuments in 
the necropolis, and all the plans which were behindhand, execute 
them as is right and fitting. —Thou art now king of Upper Egypt 
and Lower Egypt. Do good even as thou wiliest. Let thy heart 
be satisfied in doing what is right. For that which is done for the 
honour of the gods, that will be accepted and [ro warded by the 
immortals] when thou hereafter shall rise to heaven. When thy 
grace raises himself to the orb of light, then shall the eyos see thy 
glorious \irtues in the sight of gods and men. Thus do thou. Re- 
new memorial after memorial to the gods. Therefore shall tliy father 
Tta command that thy name shall resound in all lands, beginning 
in the south with Khent-hou-nefor, northwards from the shores 
of the sea as far as the nations of Ruthen. Tho foroign fortresses 
and towns of the king and the cities, well guarded and occupied 
with their inhabitants, and [tho dwellers in all places, thoy spoak 
of thee,] that thou art as a god for every one. They awake to 
offer incense to thee. Thus according to the will of thy father Tmu, 
the black land (Egypt) and tho rod laud (Teshorit) praise thee, 
O king.’ 


Whan [this speech] from the lips of tho princes before their lord 
[was ended,] then tho king commanded, and gave commission to tho 
architects, and separated tho pooplo of the masons and of tho stone- 
cutters with the help of the graver, and tho draughtsmen, and all 
kinds of artists, to build tho most holy plaee for his father, and to 
raise up what had fallen into docay in the necropolis, and in the 
temple of his father, who sojourns among tho deceased ones. 

Then [ho began] to have the statups of his father carved, from 
tho first year. Tho rovonucs wore doubled for his worship, his 
temple was enriched according to the number of its wants. He 
appointed its register of fields and peasants and herds. He named 
its priests according to their service, and the prophet, to raise in his 
hands [tho inecnso-vesscl], and he appointed the temple servants 
for the performance of tho works for him. His barns were many, 
full of wheat [and his storehouses in all plenty]. His domain was 
immense in the South and in the North, and was placed under the 
administration of the superintendent of his temple. In such wise 
did King Ramses II. for his father, King Seti, under the protection 
of Unnofer, 
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He repeated what lie bud done for his honour in Thobos, in On, 
and in Memphis, where his statues rested in (heir places, and in all 
the places of the granaries. 

Those aro tlio words of King itamses IT., [to sing] what he did 
for his father, tho Osiris-king Soti. He speaks Ulus : 

‘ Awake, raise thy face to heaven, behold tho sun, my father 
Moneptah, thou who art like God. Hero am T, who make thy 
name to live. T am thy guardian, and my oaro is directod to thy 
templo and 1o thy altars, which aro raised up again. Thou rosiest 
in the deep like Osiris, while I rulo like Tin among men (and 
possess) the great throne of Tmu, liko llorus, the son of Isis, tho 
guardian of liis father. Uoantiful is that which 1 have done for 
thee. — 

‘Thou enterest on a seeond existence. L caused thee to be 
fashioned, I built thy house which thou didst love, in which thy imago 
stands, in the necropolis of Abydos for over. T set apart revenues 
for thee for thy worship daily, to ho just towards tlioo. If anything 
is in my power, which seems to 1m* wanting to thee, 1 do it for thro. 
Thy heart shall be satisfied, that t In* best shall bo dono for thy 
name. T appoint for thco the priests of tho vessel of holy water, 
provided with everything for sprinkling tho water on the ground, 
besides meat and drink. X myself, 1 mybolf am come hero to be- 
hold thy temple near that of ITimofer, Lhe eternal king. I urgod 
on tho building of it, I clothed [tho walls], I did that which thou 
didst wish, that it may he done for thy whoio house. I established 
thy name therein to all eternity. May it ho dono in truth, may it 
succeed according to my intention. F dedicated to thee the lands of 
the South for the service of thy tomplo, and the lands of tho North, 
they bring to thee tlioir gifts beJ’oro thy beautiful countenance, 
I gathered together tho peoplo of thy service one and all, assigning 
them to the prophet of thy tempi o. All thy proporty shall remain 
in one great whole, to keep up thy templo for all time. 1 made 
presents to thy silver chamber ; it is rich in troasuros which are 
well pleasing to tho heart, and I apportioned to thco tho tributes 
at the same time. T dedicated to thco ships with their freight on 
the great sea, which should bring to thoo [tho wonderful produc- 
tions] of the holy land. The moroliants carry on thoir oommorco 
with their waros, and thoir productions of gold and silvor and bronze. 
I fixed for thee the number of tho fields according to tho propor- 
tion of the claims [of bliy temple]. Great is thoir number according 
to thoir valuation in acres. X provided thee with land -surveyors 
and husbandmon, to deliver tbe com for thy revenues. I dedicated 
to thee barks with their crows, and labourers for the foiling of 
wood, for the purpose of building what is wanting in ships for thy 
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house. I g.-ivo thee herds of all kinds of cattle bo ineveaso thy 
revenues, according to what is right. I fixed for then llio tribute 
of birds in tho marshes for thy noeessary sustenance. T [caused to 
be delivered to thee] living geese, to keep up tho breed of tho birds. 
I gave to thee fishermen on the river and on all the lakes, to feed 
the workmen who load the sea-going ships. I have provided thy 
temple with all kinds of guilds of my handicraftsmen]. Thy 
templo servants have been made up to their full number from tho 
best people, and tho peasants pay their taxes in woven stuffs for thy 
drapery. Thy men-servants and maid-sorvants work in the fields in 
all the town districts. Each man thus performs his service, to fill 
thy house. 

‘Thou hast ontored into tho realm of hoavon. Thou accom- 
paniest the sun-god Ra. Thou art united with the stars and tho 
moon. Thou restest in the deep, like those who dwell in it with 
Unnefer, the oternal. Thy hands move the god Tmu in hoaven 
and on earth, like the wandering stars and the fixed stars. Thou 
remain ost in the forepart of the bark of millions. When the sun 
rises in the tabornacle of heaven, thine eyes behold his splendour. 
When Tmu (the evening sun) goes to rest on tho earth, thou art in 
his train. Thou entorest the secret house beforo his lord. Thy foot 
wanders in the deep. Thou remainost in the company of the gods 
of tho under world. 

* Rut I obtain by my prayers the breath (of life) at thy awaking, 
thou glorious one I and I praise thy numerous names day by day, 
I who love my father. — I let myself be guided by thy virtue. So 
long as I stay on earth, I will offer a sacrifico to thee. My hand 
shall bring the libations for thy name to thy [remembrance] in all 
thy abodes. 

‘ Come, speak to Ra [that he may grant long years] of life to his 
son, and to Unnefer, with a heart full of lovo, that he may grant 
length of time upon length of time, united to the thirty-years’ feasts 
of jubilee, to King Ramses. Well will it be for thee that I should 
be king for a long time, for thou wilt be honoured *by a good son, 
who remembers his father. I will he a [protector and] guardian for 
thy temple day by day, to have regard to the wants of thy worship 
in every way. If I should hear of any injury which threatens to 
invade it, I will give the order immediately to remove it in every 
way. Thou shalt be treated as if thou wert still alive. So long as 
I shall reign, my attention shall be directed continually to thy 
temple. My heart beats for thee ; I will be thy guardian for the 
honour of ihy name. If thou also roinainest in the deep, tho 
best, tho very best shall be thy portion as long as I live, I, King 
Ramses.’ 
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The spirit, of the deceased king tlien appears from 
the under world to answer the, vows of Ramses. To 
him, the son, be all good fortune, glory, health, and 
joy, and whatever else a man could wish, but above 
all what Kamses most coveted, a very long term of life, 
to be measured by the thirty years’ feast of jubilee. 
What gives this inscription its special value in relation 
to history may be stated in a few words. It is that 
Seti I. was apparently buried first, of all in Abydos, 
where the soil, impregnated with salt, is favourable to 
the preservation of the dead; and the position of his 
temple, dedicated to Osiris, quite agrees with this. His 
body was probably removed afterwards to Thebes. 

In tlie course of his long reign lhmiscs II. completed 
the temple begun by his father at Abydos. lie must 
have been advanced in years when it was finished, since 
not less than sixty sons and fifty-nine daughters greeted 
in their efligies the entrance of the pilgrims at the 
principal gate. 

In proportion aa the works executed under Seti I. 
present splendid examples of Egyptian architecture and 
sculpture, just so poor and inferior are the buildings 
executed by "Ramses It. The feeling uIro of gratitude 
towards his parent seems to have gradually faded away, 
as years increased upon him, to such a degree that he 
did not even deem it wrong to chisel out the names and 
memorials of his father in many places of the temple 
walls, and to substitute his own. 

In the fifth year of this king’s reign a great war broke 
out between Egypt and the Kheta, in which ICadesh was 
the rallying-point. Besides the prince of the Kheta, 
there were as his allies the kings and peoples of Arathu 
(Aradus), Kkilibu (Haleb), of the river-land of Naharain, 
of Qazauadana (Gauzanitis— Goshen), of Maluima, of 
Pidasa (Pidasis), of Leka (tko Ligyes), of the Tlardani, 
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or Dandani (Davdaniaus in Kurdistan), of tlicMasu (lire 
inhabit ants of Mount- Masius), of Kerkesli (the Gir- 
gesites ?) or Keshkesli, of Qjrqiinosh (Oavcliemish.), of 
Akerith, of Anau-gas (Jenysus), of Mushanath, all 
8 peoples from the extremes! end of the sea to the land 
of the Kheta.’ 

It was a slaughter of peoples, in the fullest sense of 
the word, that was prepared at Kadesh, out of which 
Ramses came but as a doubtful conqueror, and had to 
thank his own personal bravery for his life and pre- 
servation, since ‘he was. all alone and no other was 
with him.’ 

This heroic feat was the theme of the celebrated 
epic poem of Pentaur the scribe, of which we not onty 
possess a papyrus copy but its words cover the whole 
surface of walls in the temples at Abydos, Luqsor, 
Karnak, the Ramcsseum, and Abft Simbel. An un- 
known painter has chiselled in deep work on the wall 
of the temple at Karnak a vivid representation of the 
battle of Kadesh — the storming of the fortress, the over- 
throw of the enemy, and the details of the camp life of 
the Egyptians. The tent of Pharaoh is seen in the 
middle of the camp, and near it the movable shrine of 
the divinities of Egypt. Above the picture is the 
inscription, * This is the first legion of Amen, who bestows 
victory on Ramses II. ; Pharaoh is with it. It is occupied 
in pitching its camp.’ Not far off sits the king, enthroned, 
receiving the reports of his generals, while the soldiers 
are dragging forward two foreigners about whom the 
inscription says, ‘This is the arrival of the spies of 
Pharaoh; they bring two spies of the people of the 
Kheta before Pharaoh. They are beating them to make 
them declare where the king of the Kheta is.’ The 
war-cliariols and legions of Amen, Ptah, Plirah, and 
Sutekh are seen passing in good order before the king. 
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Mercenary troops art 1 not wauling, for tin 1 Colchian 
Shardana, whose Hue linen was well known to antiquity 
under tlio name of tfardonian, appear among the 
Egyptian allies. They are distinguished hy their hel- 
mets with horns and a hall-shaped crest, hy their long 
swords and the round shields on their left arm, while 
their right hand grasps a spear. 

The Ivlieta and their allies are also vividly repre- 
sented. The (Janannitcs lire distinguished in (lie most 
striking manner from the allies, of races unknown to 
us, who are attired with turban-like coverings for 
the head, or with high caps such as are still worn at 
the present day hy the Persians. Short swords, lances, 
hows and arrows, form tlio weapons of the Egyptian 
enemies. Among the Tuhir, ‘ chosen ones,’ who follow 
in the train of the Khcia king are the Qalan, or 
e slingers,’ who formed his body-guard. 

Wonderfully rich is the great ba tile-picture, which 
represents the fight of the chariots before [Cadesh on 
the banks of the Oroides. While llio gigantic, form 
of Kamsos, in the very midst of the mass of hostile 
chariots, performs deeds of the highest prowess, to the 
astonishment of the Egyptians and of their enemies, 
his brave son, PrahiumuneF, as the chief commander 
of the chariots, heads the attack on the chariots of the 
enemy. Several of his brothers, the children of Ramses, 
take part in the battle. The chariots of the Klieta 
and their warriors are thrown into the river ; and 
among thorn the king of Khilibu, whom his soldiers 
have just dragged out of the water, and are endeavour- 
ing to restore to animation. They hold him head 
downwards by the legs. The inscription by the side 
runs thus : — 

This is tho king of Kliilibu. LRh warriors aro raising 1dm tip 
after Pharaoh has thrown him into tho wator. 
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The beginning of the battle is described in a short 
inscription annexed to the picture : — 

When the king had halted, he sat down to the north-wont of the 
town of Kadosli. lie had oomo up with Lho hostilo hosts of -Kheta, 
being quite alono, no other was with him. Tlioro wore thousands 
and hundreds of chariots round about him on all sidos. Ho 
clashed them down in heaps of dead bodies before his horses. 
He killed all tho kings of all the peoples who were allies of the 
(king) of Kheta, togother with his princes ancl elders, his warriors 
and his horses. He threw them one upon another, head over 
heels, into tho water of tho Orontes. There tho king of Kliota 
turned round, and raised up Ills hands to implore tho divine 
benefactor. 

The battle, or rather butchery, seems to have been 
as little agreeable to the people of the Kheta as to their 
lords, for 

the hostile Kheta speak, praising the divine benefactor thus : 

‘ Give us freedom (literally, breath) from thy hand, 0 good king ! 
Let us lie at thy feet ; tho fear of tlioe has opened the land of 
Kheta. We are liko the foals of mures, which tremble in terror at 
the sight of the grim lion.’ 

In the customary manner, as already described, the 
inscriptions sing the praise of their king : — 

The bravo and bold conqueror of tho nations, of the highest 
valour in tho Hold of battle, firm on horseback, ancl glorious on 
his chariot, whom none can eseapo when ho seises his bow and 
arrows. 

A less poetical and ornate description of the great 
battle of Kadesh is preserved in a record repeated 
several times on the temple walls. It runs as follows : — 

(1) In tho 6th year, in the month Epiphi, on the 9 th day, in 
the reign of King Ramses II., the Pharaoh was (2) in the land 
of Zahi, on his second campaign. Good watch was kept over the 
king in the camp of Pharaoh on the heights to the south of (3) the 
city of Kadesh. Pharaoh came forth as soon as the sun rose, and 
put on the (war) array of his father Mentu. And the sovereign 
went further (4) upwards, and came to the south of the town of 
Sliabatun. Thera came to meet Mm two Shasu, in order to speak 
to (6) Pharaoh thus j — 
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‘Wo a vo brothers, who belong to tho chiefs of tho tribes of tlio 
HhilMi, which nvc (0) in l.hc dominion of I, ho king of Klicla. They 
oonmiuudod us to go 1*o l’huiuoli, to speak thus : We wish to bo 
servants (7) to tho limiso of Pharaoh, so (lint wo may separate our- 
sclvos from tho king of Klicta. lint now (8) tho king of Kheta 
stays in the land of Khililm, to tho north of Tiinop, for ho fours 
Pharaoh, intending forwards (!)) to advance.’ 

Thus spake the two Kha->u. Hut the words which they had 
spoken to tho king wore vain lien ; (10) for tho king of Kheta had 
scut them to spy out where Pharaoh was, so that (ho (11) soldiers of 
Pharaoh should not propnro an ambush in tho roar, in order to fight 
Avith tho king of Kho.ta. For the 1 king of Kheta had (12) oomo 
Avith all the kings of all peoples, with horses and riders, Avhicli he 
brought Avitli him in great numbers, and stood there ready (13) in 
an ambush behind tho town of Kadosh, (ho w irked. And the king 
did not discover the moaning of their words. 

And Pharaoh Avon L I'urthei down words, and eamo to the region 
to tho north-west of Kadosh, avIioio lie stayed to rest on (M) a 
golden couch of repose. There name in the spies, who belonged t ( » 
the servants of tho king, and brought Aviih thorn two spies of tho 
king of (lb) Kheta. When they had boon brought forward, Pha- 
raoh spake to them : ‘Who art* yo 1 ’ They said, ‘Wo belong to 
(1C) the king of Khoiu, who sent us to see Avliere Pharaoh is.’ 
Then spake to them (17) Pharaoh ; 1 lie, where stays lie, tho king 
of Kheta 1 For I have hoard say that he is in the land of Khilibu?’ 
They said : 1 Heboid (18) the king of Kheta stays there, and much 
people with him, avIioiia he has brought with him (HI) in great 
numbers from all countries Avhioh are situated in tho territory of 
the land of Kheta, of tho land of Naliarain (20) and of all tlic Kiti. 
They are provided Avith riders and horses, avIio bring Avitli thorn (21) 
the implements of Avar, and t hoy are more than tho sand of the sea. 
Behold, they stay there in ambush to light behind the tOAvn of 
Kadesh, (22) the wicked.’ 

Then Pharaoh failed the priueos below him, that they might 
hear (23) all the words which tho two spios of tho land of Kheta, 
who wore present, had spoken. The king spako to them : * Holiold 
tho wisdom (24) of tho governor and of the princes of tho lands 
of tho houso of Pharaoh in this matter I They stood thorn speak- 
ing daily thus to Pliuraoh (2b) “The king of Kheta is in the 
land of Kliilibu; ho has fled boforo Pharaoh since ho hoard say that 
he would oomo to him according to tho words of Pharaoh daily.” 
(26) Now holiold what 1 have had to hear in this hour from tho 
two spies. Tho king of Kheta is oomo up with much people, 
who are with him with horses and riders (27) as many as the 
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sand. They stand there behind the town of Kadesli, the wicked. 
Thus lias it happened that the governor and the princes knew 
nothing, to whom (28) the countries of Iho house of Pharuoli 
aro entrusted. (29) ft was their duty to havo said, They are 
come up.’ 

Then tho princes who were before Pharaoh spake thus : ‘ The 
fault (HO) is groat which tho governor and the princes of tho house 
of Pharaoh have committed, that they did not make enquiries (31) 
where the king of Kheta stayed ul each time, (32) that they might 
have given notice daily to Pharaoh.' 

Then (33) was the commission given to a captain to urge on 
in haste tho army of tiro king, which entered into the country 
(8 1) to the south of Shabalun, to direct them to the spot whero 
(35) Pharaoh was. For Pharaoh had relied on the words of tho 
princes, while in the meantime the king of Khela came up with 
mmli people th.it wore with him, with riders (3(1) and horses. So 
exceeding great was the number of the people that was with him. 
They lind passed over the ditch, which is to the south of tlm town 
of Kadesli, and they fell upon tho army of Pharaoh, which entered 
in without having any information. And (37) the army and tho 
horses of Pharaoh gave way before them on tho road upwards to 
the place where the king was. Then the hostile hosts of the king 
of Kliota surroundod the (38) followers of Pharaoh, who were by 
his side. 

When Pharaoh beheld this, he bocame wrotli against them, 
arid ho was like liis father Mcntu. He put on his war array 
(39) and took his arms, and appeared like tho god Baal in his 
time. And he mounted his horse, and liurripd forth in a quick 
course. ( 10) Ho was all alone. Ho rushed into the midst of tho 
hostile hosts of tho king of Kheta and tho much people that were 
with him. ('ll) And Pharaoh, like the god Sirtekh, the glorious, 
cast them down and slew them. ‘ And J the lung dung them down 
head over heels, one after tho other, into the water of the Arantha. 
I (12) subdued all the people, and yet I was alone, for my war- 
riors and my ohariotoors had left mo in the lurch. Hone of them 
stood (by mo). Then the king of Kheta raised Ids hands to pray 
before mo.’ 

(13-14) ‘I swear it as truly as the Sun-god loves me, as truly 
as my father, the god Tmu, blesses me, that all the deeds which I 
the king have l-elated, these I truly performed before my army, and 
before my charioteers.’ 

About two years after tie events described above, 
Pentum-, the poet, finished bis heroic song. Throughout 
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the poem the peculiar cast of Egyptian thought is 
clearly visible ; subjoined is a translation of it : — 

THE HEROIC POEM OE L’ENTAUJR. 

Beginning of tlio victory of King R (Muses Meri-Amon--may ho 
livo for over ! — which ho obtained ovor the people of tho Khola, of 
Nalinrain, of Malinina, of 1’idas.i, of tin 1 Dardani, ovor tho people 
of Masa, of Karkisha, of tJasiiaLm, of (Jarqaraish, of Kati, of 
Anaugas, ovor tho people of Alccvith and MuHhanath. 

The youlhful king with tin* bold hand lui.s nol his equal. His 
arms aro powerful, his heart is firm, his strength is lilco that of tho 
god of war, Menlu, in tho midst j of the Jighi. JLe leads) his war- 
riors to unknown peoples. I To seizes his weapons, and is a wall [of 
iron for his warriors j, their shield in tho day of battle. LLo seizes 
his bow, and no one is equal to him. Mightier than a hundred 

thousand united together goes lie forwards 

1 1 is courage is linn like that of a bull which seizes [tho 

Hu has smitten) all peoples who had united themselves 

together. No man knows tho thousands of men who foil down, nor 
the hundreds of thousands I, lml sank before his glance. Terrible is 
ho when his war-cry resounds ; bolder than tlio whole world] [dread- 
ful] as tho grim lion in the valley of the gazelles, 1 1 is command 
[will bo performed. No opponent dares) to speak against him 
Wise is his counsol. Com] dole aro his decisions, when Ito woars the 
royal crown Atof and declares his will, a protector of his people 
[against unrighteousness |. Llis heart is liko a mountain of iron 
Such is King Rainses Mori Amen. 

After tlio king had armed his pcoplo and his chariots, and in 
like manner tho Shardonians, which wore once his prisoners .... 
. . . then was tho order given thorn for tho hulllo. Tho king took 
liis way downwards, and his people and his chariots accompanied 
him, and followed tho best road on thoir march. 

In tho fifth year, on tho ninth day of tho month 1'ayni, tho fort- 
ress of Khotani (Etliain) of tho land of Ear opened to tho king 

As if ho had boon tho god of war, Moutu himself, tho 

whole world trembled [at his approach |, and torror seized u.11 ouomios 
who camo near to bow themselves before tho king. And his war- 
riors passed by tho path of tho doserl, and went on along the roads 
of tho north. 

Many days after this tho Icing was in the oily of Harases Mori- 
Amen [which is situated in Zahij. After tho king had inarched 
upwards, he reached ..... and arrivod as far as Kudosli. Then 
the king passed by in thoir sight liko his father Montu, tho lord 
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of Tliebes. Ho marched through the valley of tho rivor Arunatha, 
(with him) the first legion of Amen, who sooures victory to the 
king Rainses Meri-Auien. And when, the king approached the 
city, behold there was the miserable king of the hobtile Khetn 
(already) arrived. Ho had assomblod with him all the peoples 
from tho uttermost ends of the sea to the people of the Khota. 
They had arrived in groat numbers : tho people of Naharain, tho 
people of Aratliu, of tho Dardani, tho Masu, tho Pidasa, the Ma- 
lunna, the Karkish (or Kaslikish), tho Loka, Qazuudana, Kirlcamish, 
Akarith, ICati, tho whole people of Anaugas every one of them, 
Mushanath, and Kadosh. Ho had left no people on his road 
without bringing them with him. Their number was endless; 
nothing like it had ever been before. They covered mountains and 
valleys like grasshoppers for ilioir number. lie had not left silver 
nor gold with his 2 >eoplo ; ho had taken away all their goods and 
possessions, to give it to the people who accompanied him to tho 
war. 

Now had the misorable king of tho hostile Khota and the many 
peoples which woro with him hidden themselves in an ambush 
to the north-west of tho city of Kadosh, while Pharaoh was alone, 
no other was with him. The legion of Amen advanced behind 
him. Tho legion of Plirn went into the ditch on the territory 
which lies to tho west of the town of Shabatuna, divided by a long 
interval from the legion of Plah, in tho midst, [in the direction] 
towards tlio town of Arnama. Tho lngion of SuLckh marched on by 
their roads. And tho king called together all the chief men of liis 
warriors. Behold, thoy woro at tho lalco of tho land of the 
Amorites. At tho same time tho miserable king of Kheta was in 
the midst of his warriors, which woro with him. But liis hand 
was not so bold as to venture on battle with Pharaoh. Therefore 
he drew away the horsemen and tho chariots, which were numerous 
as tho sand. And they stood three men in each war-chariot, and 
there were assembled in one spot tho best horoes of the army of 
Rliota, well appointed with all weapons for tho fight. They did not 
daro to advance. Thoy stood in ambush to the north-west of the 
town of Kadosh. Then they went out from Kadosh, on tho side of 
tho south, mid throw themselves into the midst of the legion of 
Plirn Horcmkhu, which gave way, and was not prepared for tho 
fight. There Pharaoh’s warriors and ohariots gave way before them. 
And Pharaoh had placed himself to tho north of the town of Kadesh, 
on tho west side of the rivor Arunatha. Then they came to tell 
the king. Then tho king arose, like his father Mentu; he 
grasped his weapons and put on his armour, just like Baal in his 
time. And the noble pair of horses which carried Pharaoh, and 
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whose name was ‘ Victory in Thebes,’ they were, from the court 
of King ItaniHcs Mcri-Amen. Wlicn tho king lmd quickened his 
course, lie rushed into the midst of the hostile hosts of Kheta, all 
alone, no oilier was with him. When l’hnraoh had done this, ho 
looked behind him and found himself .surrounded by 11,500 pairs 
of horses, and his retreat was besot by the bravest heroes of the king 
of tho miserable Kheta, and by all tho numerous peoples which woro 
with him, of Aralhu, of Musii, of Pidasa, of Keahkesli, of Maluiuia, 
of Qazauadaua, of Khilihu, of Akerith, of Kadesh, and of Loka. 
And there wero three men in each chariot, and they were all 
gathered together. 

And not one of my princes, not one of my captains of tho 
chariots, not one of my chief men, not one of my knights was there. 
My warriors and my chariots had abandoned mo, not olio of them 
was there to take paid in the buttle. 

Thereupon speaks Pharaoh : * Where art thou, my father Amen? 
If this means that the father lms forgotten his son, behold have I 
done anything without thy knowledge, or have I not gone and 
folio wod the judgments of thy mouth 1 Never wero the preeopts 
of thy mouth transgressed, nor have f broken thy commands in 
any respect. The noble lord and ruler of ligypt, should he bow 
himself boforo tho foreign peoples in his way ? Wlmlovor may be 
tho intention of these herdsmen, Amen should stand higher than 
tho miserable one wlio knows nothing of (bid. Shall it have boon 
for nothing that 1 have dedicated to then many and noble monu- 
ments, that 1 have 1111ml thy temples with my prisoners of war, 
that I havo built to thoo temples to last many thousands of years, 
that T have given to thee all my substance as household fimii- 
turo, that the whole united land has been ordered to pay tribute to 
thee, that T have dedicated to thee sacrifices of ten thousands of 
oxen, and of all good and sweet-smelling woods i Mover did I 
withhold my hand from doiug that which thy wish required. I 
havo built for thee propyliea and wonderful works of stone, T havo 
raised to thoo masts for all times, I have conveyed obelisks for thoo 
from tho island of lilopluuitind. Lt was l who had brought for 
thco the ovorlasting stone, who caused tho ships to go for thoo on 
tho sea, to bring thoo tho productions of foreign nations. Where 
has it boon told that such a thing was done at any other time? 
Let him bo put to shame who rejects tliy commands, but good bo to 
him who acknowledges thoo, 0 Amen I t havo acted for thoo with 
a willing heart } therefore I call on thoo. Behold now, Amou, I 
am in the midst of many unknown peoples in groat numbers. All 
have unitod themselves, and I aui all alone ; no other is with mo ; 
my warriors and my charioteers havo deserted mo. X called to them, 
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and not one of them heard my voice. But I find that Amen is 
better to mo than millions of warriors, than hundreds of thousands 
of horses than tens of thousands of brothers and sons, event if they 
wero all united together in one | dare. Tho works of a multitndo of 
men aro nothing ; Anion is bettor than they. What has happened 
to me hero is according to tho command of thy mouth, t) Amen, 
and I will not transgress thy command. Jiehold I call upon thee at 
the uttermost ends of tho world.’ 

And my roico found an echo in Herinonthis, and Amon heard 
it and came at my cry. He reached out his hand to me, and I 
shoutod for joy. Ho called out to mo from behind : ‘ I have 
hastened to then, Burnses Meri-Amen. I am with thee. I am he, 
fhy father, tho sun-god Ra. My hand is with thee. Yes! Iam 
worth more than hundreds of thousands united in one place. I am 
the lord of victory, tho friend of valour ; 1 have found in thee, a right 
spirit, and my heart rejoices tlioroal.’ 

All this came to pass. I was changed, being made like the god 
Mentu. I hurled the dart with my right hand, T fought with iny 
left hand. I was like Baal in his time before their sight. I had 
found 2,500 pairs of horses ; T was in the midst of them ; hut they 
were dashed in piooes before my horses. Hot one of them raised his 
hand to fight ; their courage was sunken in their breasts, their 
limbs gave way, they could not hurl tho dart, nor had they the 
courage to thrust with tho spoar. T made them fall into tho waters 
just as the crocodiles fall in. They tumbled down on their faces 
one after another. I killed them at my pleasure, so that not one 
looked hack behind him, nor did another turn round. Eaoh one 
fell, he raised himself not up again. 

There stood still tho miserable king of ELhota in the midst of his 
warriors and his chariots, to behold the fight of tho king. Ho was 
all alone ; not ono of his warriors, not ono of his chariots was with 
him. There he turned round for fright before tho king. There- 
upon he sent the princes in great numbers, each of them with his 
chariot, well equipped with all kinds of offensive weapons : the king 
of Arathu and him of Masa, the king of Malunna and him of Leka, 
the king of the Dardani and him of Keshkcsh, the king of Qarqamash 
and him of Khilibu. There wero all together the brothers of the 
king of Khcta united in one place, to the numbor of 2,600 pairs of 
horses. They forthwith rushed right on, their countenance directed 
to the Qame of fire (i.e. my face). 

I rushed down upon them. Like Mentu was I. I let thorn 
taste my hand in the space of a moment. I dashed them down, 
and killed them where they stood. Then cried out one of them to 
his neighbour, saying, * This is no man, Al> ! woe to us ! He who 

V 
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iff in our midst is Miitcldi, tho glorious ; Dual is in nil his limbs. 
Lot us hasten and Hoc before him. .Lot us savo our lives ; lot us 
Uy our breath.' As soon as any one allocked him, his hand foil 
down and overy limb of his body. They could not aim oillior the, 
bow or tins spear. They only looked at him as ho euino on in his 
headlong career from afar. Tho king was behind thorn like a 
griffin. 

(Thus speaks tlio king) : — 

I struck them down ; they did not escape mo. T lifted up my 
voice to my warriors and to my charioteers, and spake to them. 
‘ ITalt! standi take courage, my warriors, my charioteers! Look 
upou my victory. T am alone, but Anion is my helper, and his 
hand is with mo.’ 

When Menua, my charioteer, beheld with his eyes how many 
pairs of liorseR surrounded me, his courage left him, and his heart 
was afraid. Hvident terror and great fright took possession of his 
whole body. Immediately ho spake to mo: ‘My gracious lord, 
thou brave king, thou guardian of the Kgyptians in the day of 
battle, protect us. We stand alone in the midst of enemies. Stop, 
to savo tho breath of life for us ! Give us deliverance, proloct us, 
O King Ramses Mori-Ameu.’ 

Then spako tho king to his charioteer : 1 Halt ! stand ! take 
courage, my charioteer. T will dash myself down among them as 
the sparrow-hawk dashes down. 1 will slay them, T will cut thorn 
in pieces, I will dash thorn to (ho ground in tho dust. Why, then, 
is such a thought in thy heart 'I Those nro unclean ones for Amon, 
wretches who do not acknowledge tho god.' 

And tho king hurried onwards. IIo cliargod down upon tho 
hostile hosts of Khota. For tho sixth time, when lie charged upon 
them, (says the king) ‘There was I like to Rani behind them in 
his time, wlion lio has strength. T killed thorn j nono osnapod mo.’ 

And the king cried to his warriors, and to his ehariot-fighters, 
and likewise to his princes, who had taken no part in tho light, 
‘ Misorable is your oourago, my olumot- fighters. Of no profit is 
it to havo you for friends, ff there hud boon only ono of you who 
had shown himself a good (warrior ?) for my eounti’y 1 If I had not 
stood firm as your royal lord, you had boon conquered. I exalt you 
daily to bo princes. I place tho son in tho inheritance of his father, 
warding off all injury from tho land of the ISgyptians, and you for- 
sake me I Such servants are worthless. I made you rich, I was 
your protecting lord, and each of you who oomphunod supplicating 
to me, I gave him protection in his affairs evory day. No Pharaoh 
lias done for liis people wliat T havo done for you. I allowed you to 
vemain in your villages and in your towns. Noithor the captain nor 
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ilia chariot-horses did any work. I pointed out to them the rood 
from their city, that they might find it in like manner at the day and 
at tlio hour at which the battle comes on. Now bohold ! A bad 
service altogether has been performed for me. None of you stood 
by, ready to stretch out his hand to me when I fought. I5y the 
name of my father Amen ! Oil that I may bo for Egypt lilco my 
father, the sun-god Ra ! Not a single one of you would watch, to 
attend to what concerns his duty in the land of Egypt. For such 
ought to be the good kind of men, who have boon entrusted with 
work for the memorial-places in Thebes, the city of Amen. This is 
a great fault which iny warriors and chariot fighters have committed, 
greater than it is possible to describe. Now behold, 1 have achieved 
tho victory. No warrior and no chariot- fighter was with me. 
The whole world from afar beholds the strength of my arm. I was 
all alone. No other was with me. No prince was by my side, of 
the captains of the chariots, no captain of the soldiers, nor any 
horseman. The foreign peoples were eye-witnesses of this. They 
publish my name to the furthest and most unknown regions. All 
the combatants whom my haud left surviving, they stood there, 
turning themselves to wonder at what I did ; and though millions of 
them had been there they would not have kept their feet, but would 
have run away. For every one who shot an arrow aimed at me, 
his own weapon failed, which should Lave reached mo.' 

When now my warriors and my charioteers saw that I was 
named like Mentu of the victorious arm, and that Amen my 
father was with mo, and the speeial favour he had clone for ms, 
and that the foreigners all lay like hay before my horses, then they 
came forward one after another out of tho camp at the time of 
evening, and found all the people which had come against them, the 
best combatants of the people of Kheta, and of the sons and brothers 
of their king, stretched out and weltering in their blood. And 
when it was light on the (next morning) in the plain of the land 
of Kadesh, one could hardly find a place for his foot on account of 
their multitude. 

Then came my warriors forward to praise highly my name, 
full of astonishment at what I had done. My prinoes came forward 
to honour my courage, aud my chariot- fighters also to praise my 
strength. 

‘ How wast thou, great champion of firm courage, tho saviour 
of thy warriors and of thy chariot-fighters I Thou son of Amen, 
who came forth out of the hands of the god, thou hast annihilated 
the people of Kheta by thy* powerful arm, Thou art a good 
champion, a lord of victory \ no other Icing fights as thou dost for 
his warriors in the day of battle. Thou, 0 bold one, art the first 
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in Um light. The whole world united in one pi, mo doos not trouble 
thoo. r l’hon art the greatest conqueror at tlio head of thy warriors 
in Hie .sight of the whole world. No ono (laros to eon tend with ' 
thoo. Tliou art lie who pro! eels the I'lgj pi inns, who ohastises 
Urn foreigners. Thou bust broken the neck of Khota for ovorlasting 
times.’ 

Thereupon the king answered his warriors and his chariot- 
iightors, and likewise his princes: ‘My warriors, my charioteers, 
who have not takon part in (he light, a man does not succeed in 
obtaining honour in his city unless ho oomes and exhibits his prowess 
beforo his lord, tlm king. Hood will bo his name, if ho is brave 
in the battlo. By deeds, by deeds, will such a ono obtain tho 
applause [of tlio land |. Havel not given aim l, is good to each of 
you, that ye have left me, so that I was alone in tlm midst of liostilo 
hosts? Forsakonby yon, iny life was in peril, and you breathed 
tranquilly, and T was alone. Could you not havo said in your 
hearts that 1 was a rampart of iron to you 1 Will any ono obey 
him who leaves mo in Um lurch when J am alone without any 
followor? when nobody oomes, of tho princes, of tho knights, and 
of tho chief men of tho army, to reach mo out Ids hand? I was 
alone thus fighting, and J have withstood millions of foreigners, I 
all alone. 

‘ “ Viotoryin Thel>ps,”und “Mitt is satisfied,” my pair of horses, 
it was they who found mo, to strengthen my lmnd, when I was all 
alone in the midst of tho raging multitude of hostile hosts. 1 will 
myself henceforth have their fodder given to llmm for their 
nourishment in my presence, when 1 shall dwell in the palace, 
because I have found them in tlio midst of hostilo hosts, togotber 
with tho oaptain of tho horsemen, TVI enna, my charioteer, out of tho 
band of tlio trusted servants in tho pnlaoo, who stay near mo. Hero 
are tho oyo-witnossos of tho battle. Behold, those did J find.’ 

Tho king returned in victory and strength ; ho had smitten 
hundreds of thousands all together in one place with his arm. 

When the earth was (again) light, he arranged tho hosts of 
warriors for tho fight, and ho stood thoro prepared for tho battle, 
liko a bull which lias whetted his horns. Ho appeared to thorn a 
likenoss of the god Muntu, who has armed himself for tho battle. 
Likewiso his bravo warriors, who dashed into tho fight, just as the 
hawk swoops down upon tho kids. 

The diadem of tho royal anako adorned my head. It spat fire 
and glowing flame in tho face of my onomios. I appeared liko the 
sun-god at his rising in the early morning. My shining beams wore 
a consuming fire for tho limbs of tho wicked. They eiiod out to 
one another. Take care, do not fall 1 For tho powerful snake of 
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royalty, which accompanies him, has placed itself on his horse, ft 
he.lps him. "Every one who conies in his way and falls clown, there 
comes forth fire and dame to consume his body.’ 

And they remained afar off, and threw themselves down on the 
earth, to entreat the king in the sight [of his army]. And the king 
had power over them and slow them without their being able to 
escape. As bodies tumbled before his horses, so they lay there 
stretched out all together in their blood. 

Then the king of the hostile people of Kheta sent a messenger to 
pray piteously to the great name of the king, speaking thus : 
‘ Thou art Ra-Horemkhu. Thou art fciutekh the glorious, the son 
of Nut, Baal in his time. Thy terror is upon the laud of Kheta, 
for thou hast broken the neck of Kheta for ever and ever.’ 

Thereupon he allowed his messouger to enter. Ho bore a 
writing in his hand with the address, ‘ To the great double name of 
the king ’ (and thus it ran) : 

‘ May this ouilice for tho satisfaction of the heart of the holiness 
of the royal house, the Sun-Horus, the mighty Bull, who loves 
justice, the great lord, the protector of his people, the brave with 
liis arm, the rampart of his life-guards hi the day of battle, tho 
king Ramses Meri-Amon. 

‘ Tho servant speaks, he makes known to Pharaoh, my gracious 
lord, the beautiful son of Ra-Horemkhu, as follows : 

1 Since thou art the son of Amen, from whose body thou art 
sprung, so lias he granted to thee all tho peoples together. 

‘The people of Egypt and the people of Kheta ought to be 
brothers together os thy servants. Let them he at thy feet. The 
sun-god Ra has grantod thee the best [inhabitants of the earth]. 
Do us no injury, glorious spirit, whose auger weighs upon the 
people of Kheta. 

‘Would it be good if thou shouldst wish to kill thy servants, 
whom thou hast brought under thy power 1 Thy look is terrible, 
and thou art not mildly disposed. Culm thyself. Yesterday thou 
earnest and hast slain hundreds of thousands. Thou oomost to-day, 
and — none will be left remaining [to serve thee]. 

‘Do not carry out thy purpose, thou mighty king. Better is 
peace than war. Give us freedom.’ 

Then the king turned back in a gentle humour, like his father 
Mentu in his time, and Pharaoh assembled all the leaders of tho 
army and of tho chariot-fighters and of the life-guards. And when 
they were all assembled together in one place, they were permitted 
to hear the contents of the message which the great king of Kheta 
had sent to him. [When they had heard] these words, which the 
messenger of the king of Kheta had brought as his embassy to 
Pharaoh, then they answered and spake thus to the king ; 
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‘ Excellent, excellent is that ! Lot thy auger pass away, 0 
groat lord our king ! J lo who dors not accept peace must oiler it. 
Who would content tlioo in the day of thy wrath ? ’ 

Then the king gave order to listen to tho words of him (tho 
king of Khelii), and ho lot his hands rest, in order io return to tho 
south. Then the king went in peaco to tho land of Egypt with his 
princes, with his army, and his charioteers, in serene humour, in. 
the sight of liis | people], -All countries feared tho power of tho 
king, as of the, lord of both tho worlds. It had [proiectedj his own 
warriors. All pooplos tame at his name, and their kings fell down 
to pray before liis beautiful countenances. Tbo king reached the 
city of Ramses JWeu-Amon, the great wovsliipper of lta-ltoromkhu, 
and rested in liis palace in the most serone humour, just like the sun 
on his tlirono. And A men came lo greet him, speaking thus to 
him : ‘ I5o thou blessed, tliou our son, whom wo lovo, Ramses Meri- 
Anien I May they (the gods) secure lo him without end many 
thirty-years’ feasts of jubilee for ever on Lhe chair of his father 
Tmu, and may all lands lie under IiIh feet I ’ 

The battles of Itamsos IT. in Syria must have taken 
place previous to the battle of Ka flesh ; for the three 
rock-tablets near J ley r fit, which were as well known to 
the Greek travellers in the fifth century B.c. as they are 
in our own day, testify to his presence at this very 
place in the second year and first campaign, and in the 
fifth year and second campaign of his reign. After 
peace had been made with the TQieta their frontiers 
were spared, although several cities could not prevail 
upon themselves to acknowledge the Egyptian supre- 
macy. In one of these — ‘ Tunep, in the land ol’N aharain ’ 
— the opposition of the populace assumed such a serious 
aspect that Eamses was obliged to go in person against 
the town.. The memorial inscription records that 

[there arose a now ?] war, which was against a city of Kheta, in 
which the two statues of Pharaoh woro set up. Tho king had 
reduced them [under his power. Then tho king nssomblodj his 
warriors and his chariots, and gave orders lo his warriors and his 
chariots [to attack] tho hostile Khota, who were in tho neighbour- 
hood of the city of Tunep, in the land of aharain. Ancl the king 
put on liis armour [and mounted his chariot], l£o stood there in 
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the buttle against the (own of the hostile Klieta at the head of his, 
warriors, and of his [chariots. His] armour was upon him. And 
the king cams* again to take his armour, and to put it on. | And he 
utterly smote] the hostile Klieta, who woro in the neighbourhood of 
the city of Tunep in the land of Naharaiu. After that he no more 
put on his armour. 

In the eighth year we again find llie king in the 
land of Canaan, where the inhabitants had so angered 
Pharaoh that lie went against them, captured their fort- 
resses, and carried away their king and elders and all 
men capable of bearing arms to Egypt. The represen- 
tation of this victory is on the northern gate-tower on 
the west side of Karnak. Against every fortress is 
written, ‘ This is the city which the king took in the 
eighth year,’ to which the particular designation of the 
place was added. In what has been preserved we can 
make out tlie names : Shalama (that is, the town of 
peace), the place Salem, or Saleim, to the south of 
Scytliopolia ; Maroma, that is, Merom ; Ain-Anamim, 
that is, Anim or Enganuini ; { Dapur in the land of the 
Amorites,’ the well-known fortress on Mount Tabor; 

‘ the town Kalopu, on the mountain of lieitlia-Antha,’ 
that is, the Bolh-analh of Scripture, in the land of 
Cabul. 

That Iiamses was the ruler ‘ of the foreign peoples 
of Singara and Klieta ’ is proved by the list of conquered 
places on his monuments at Thebes. They correspond 
entirely with those taken by Tehuti-mes III. The wars 
against the cities of Canaan called into play all the 
military activity of Ramses II., and his storming ol 
Askalon appeared to the Egyptians so great an exploit 
as to merit a detailed representation on the temple at 
Karnak. Askalon was in a fertile district on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, and although strongly fortified 
belonged sometimes to tbe Syrians and sometimes to the 
Egyptians. The king in his war-chariot personally 
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directed the attack, which resulted in a Capture by 
storm. Pharaoh's soldiers are seen scaling the city 
walls and beating in the barricaded doors with axes, 
while men and women are Iryiug to appease the victors. 
The king of Aslcalon submits, saying, ‘ He rejoices, who 
acts according to thy will, but woe to him who trans- 
gresses thy boundaries. We will make known thy 
glory to all the nations who know not I'lgypt.’ 

This seems to have been the only instance in which 
Aslcalon broke faith with the Pharaohs. 

As a consequence of the wars in Western Asia a 
great number of prisoners were brought into the .Nile 
valley. On tlie temple at Luqsor there is a scene with 
this superscription : ‘ Catalogue of the princes of tlie 
people of the Kheta whom Pharaoh, has brought back 
as living prisoners to fill the. house of his father Amen, 
and of the people of the Dardani, of JL’idasa, and others.’ 
As leaders of tlie band of prisoners there appear the, 
king’s sons Amen-her-khopesh-f, Khamuas, Meri-Amen, 
and Seti, who had all taken part in the campaign, and 
distinguished themselves at the storming of Tabor. 
Although Ramses II. is always represented as fighting 
on land, it is evident that his campaigns were also 
carried on by water, and that his sailors measured 
themselves in sea-fights willi the most powerful maritime 
nations, for the dominion of the sea. A short but 
valuable notice on the rock-tablet on the outside of the 
temple at Abb Simbel places this fact beyond doubt. 
The growing troubles in Canaan, the pushing forward 
of whole races in Weslorn Asia, owing to the immigra- 
tion of warlike tribes of foreign origin, seemed to have 
caused anxiety to the kings of Kheta as well as to 
Pharaoh. The then lord of ICIieta, Kheta-sar, was the 
first to make to his Egyptian friend the proposal, 
written on a tablet of silver, for an offensive and de- 
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fensive alliance, llamses II. was prnclent enough not 
to refuse it, and a treaty was made, which laid the foun- 
dation of the intimate friendship, so often mentioned by 
the chroniclers of the time, between the two great 
empires of Asia and Africa. 

It was couched in the following terms : — 

Offensive and Defensive Alliance between Kiieta 
and ICamit. 

Tu the year 21, in tlio month Tybi, on the 21st day of the 
month, in the reign of King Ra mossu Mori- Amen, the dispenser of life 
eternally and for over, the worshipper of the divinities Ainen-Ra 
(of Thebes), Horemldiu (of Heliopolis), Ptah (of Memphis), Mut, 
the lady of the Asher- lake (near Karuak), and Khutisu, the peace- 
loving, there took place a publie sitting on the throne of Horns 
among tlio living, resembling his father IToremkhu in eternity, in 
etei nily, evermore. 

On that day the king was in the city of Ramses, presenting his 
peace-offerings to his fathor Amen-Ra, and to tlio gods Horemldiu- 
Tmu, the lord of Heliopolis, and to Amen of Ra-messu Meri-Amen, 
to Ptali of Ra-messu Mori- Anion, and to Sulekh, the strong, the son 
of the goddoss of heavon Nut, that they might grant to him many 
thirty years’ jubileo feasls, and innumerable happy years, and the 
subjeotion of all peoples under liis foot for over. 

Then came forward tho ambassador of the king, and the Adon 

[of his house, by name , and presented the ambassadors] 

of the great king of K lie la, Kheta-sar, who were sent to Pharaoh to 
proposo friendship with tho king Ra-messu Mori-Ainen, the dispenser 
of life eternally and for ever, just as his father the Sun-god [dis- 
penses it] each day. 

This is the copy of tho contents of the silver tablet, which the 
groat king of Kliota, Khela sar, had caused to be made, and which 
was proscuted to the Pharuoli by the hand of his ambassador Tar- 
thi-sebu and his ambassador Rn-mes, to propose friendship with the 
king Ra-messu Meri-Amen, the bull among the princes, who plaoes 
his boundary-marks whore it pleases him in all lands. 

Tho treaty which had been proposed by the great king of 
Kliefca, Kheta-sar, the powerful, the son of Maro-sar, the great king 
of Khoi a, the powerful, tlio son of the son of Sapa-li-li, tho great 
king of Khcia, the powerful, on tho silver tablet, to Ra-messu Meri- 
Amen, the great prince of Egypt, tho powerful, tho son of Meneptah 
Seti, the great prince of Egypt, the powerful, the son’s son of 
Rn-messu I., tho great king of Egypt, the powerful, -this was a 
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good treaty for lriendsliip anil concord, which assured peace [and 
established concord | for a longer peiiod than wan previously the 
ease, since a long time. For it was tin- agreement of the groat - 
princoof Egypt in common with the great king of Khcta, that the 
god should not allow enmity to exist between them, on the basis 
of a treaty. 

To wit, in the times of Mau-tlian-ar, the groat king of Khcta, 
my brother, he was at war with [Meneptah fdotij the groat prince 
of Egypt. 

Cut now, from this very day forward, Kheta-sar, tlio great 
king of Khcta, shall look upon this treaty, so that the agreement 
may ream in, which the god Ra has made, which the god Sutekh 
has made, for the people of Egypt and for the people of ICheta, 
that there should bo no enmity between them for evormoro. 

And theso are tlio contents 

Khota-sar, tlio great king of Khcta, is in covenant with 
Ra-messu Men- Amen, tlio great prince of Egypt, from tin's very day 
forward, that there may subsist a. good friendship and a good under- 
standing between thorn for evermore. 

Ho shall bo my ally ; lie shall bo my friend. 

X will bo his ally ; X will ho his friend : for ever. 

To wit, in tlio time of Alau-Uuui-ar, tlio great king of Klietn, 
his brother, after his murder, Kheta sar placed himself on the Lhrono 
of his father as tlio great king of Kheta, I strove for friendship 
with Ra-ineHsu Meri-Amou, the great prince of Egypt, and it is [my 
wish] that the friendship and the concord may ho bettor than the 
friendship and the concord which before existed, and which was 
broken. 

X declare : I, tlio great king of Kheta, will hold togothor with 
Ita-messu Meri-Amou, the great prince of Egypt, in good friendship 
and in good conoord. The sons of tlio sons of tlic great king of Klicta 
will hold together and ho friends with tlio sons of the sons of 
Ra-mes.su Mori- Amen, tlio groat prinoo of Egypt. 

In virtue of our treaty for concord, twirl in virtue of our agree- 
ment [for friendship, lot the people] of Egypt [ho hound in friend- 
ship] mth the people of Khotu, Lot a like friendship and a liko 
conoord subsist in such measure fur over. 

Hover lot enmity rise between thorn. Never let the great king 
of Kheta invade the land of Egypt, if anytliing shall have been 
plundered from it (tlio land of Kheta). Never lot Ita-messu Meri- 
Amen, the great prince of Egypt, overstep tlio boundary of tho laud 
[of Kheta, if anything shall have boon plundored] from it (tho land 
of Egypt). 

Tho just treaty, which oxistod in tho times of Hapa-li-li, tho 
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grout Icing of Klieta, likewise tlio just treaty which oxistofl in the 
times of Mau-than-ar, the great king of Kheta, my brother, that 
will 1 keep. 

Ra-messu Mcri-Amon, the groat prince of Egypt, declares that ho 
will keep it. [Wo have come io an understanding about itj with 
one another at the samo time from this day forward, and we will 
fulfil it, and will act in a righteous mnnnp!’. 

If another shall come as an enemy to the lands of Ra-messu Meri- 
Amen, tho great prince of Egypt, then lot him send an embassy to 
the great king of Klicta to this effect : ‘ Come I and make me 
stronger than he.’ Then shall the great king of Kheta [assemble 
his warriors], and the king of Kheta [shall come] and smite his 
enemies, lint if it should not be the wish of the great king of 
Klieta to march out in person, then he shall send his wariiors and 
his chariots, that they may smite his enemies. Otherwise [he would 
incur] tho wrath of Ra-messu Meri-Amon [the great prince of Egypt. 
And if Ra-messu Mori-Amen, the great prince of Egypt, should 
banish for a crime] subjects from his country, and they should 
commit another crime against him, then shall ho (tho king of Kheta) 
come forward to kill them. The great king of Kheta shall act in 
common with [the great prince of Egypt]. 

[If another should come as an enemy to tho lands of the great 
king of Kliota, then shall he send an embassy to the great prince of 
Egypt with tho request that] ho would come in great power to kill 
his enemies ; and if it be the intention of Ra-messu Mori-Auien, tho 
groat prince of Egypt, (himself) to come, ho shall [smite the onemies 
of the great king of Kheta. If it is not tho intention of the great 
princo of Egypt to maroh out in person, then he shall send his 
warriors and liis two-] horso-chariots, while he sends back the 
answer to the people of Kheta, 

IE any subjects of the groat king of Kheta have offended him, 
then Ra-messu Mori-Amon [the groat prince of Egypt, shall not re- 
ceive them in his land, but shall advance to kill them] 

tlio oalli, with the wish to say : X will go . . . until . . . Ra-messu 

Meri-Amon, the groat princo of Egypt, living for ever 

their . . . that he may be given for them (?) to the lord, and that 
Ra-messu Meri-Amen, the great princo of Egypt, may speak accord- 
ing to his agreement ovormore. 

[If servants shall Hoe away] out of tho territories of Ra-messu 
Meri-Amen, tho groat princo of Egypt, to betake themselves to the 
great king of liliota, the great lting of Kheta shall not receive 
thorn, but the great king of Klieta shall give them up to Ra-messu 
Meri-Amen, tho groat prince of Egypt, [that they may receive their 
punishment. 
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If servants of Iln-incssu Mori- A men, 1,1 10 groat prinoo of Egypt, 
leave his country, | mid betake themselves to I, lie land of Kliela, to 
inako themselves servants of another, they shall not remain in the 
land of Kliela, [they shall bo given up | in lhi-inossu Mini- Amen, the 
great prinoo of Egypt. 

If on the other hand there should (loo away (servants of the 
great king of Kheta, in order to betake themselves to] Ita-mossu 
Mori- Amen, the great prinoo of Egypt, (in order to slay in Egypt,] 
then those who havo eoino from the land of Kheta in order to 
betake themselves to lia-messu Mori-Amen, the great prince of Egypt, 
shall not ho [rocoived hy] lla-messu Mori Amen, the great prinoo of 
Egypt, [but) tlm groat prinoo of Egypt, Ita-mossu Mori-Amon, [shall 
deliver them up to tho great king of Kheta]. 

[And if thoro shall leave the land of Kheta persons] of skilful 
mind, so that they come to tho land of Egypt to make themselves 
servants of another, then [ta-niessu Meri-Amen will not allow them 
to settle, lie will deliver them up to the great king of Kheta, 

When this [treaty | shall he known | by the inhabitants of the 
land of Egypt and of the land of Kliela, then shall they not offend 
against it, for all that stands written on) tho silver tablet, tlioso are 
words which will havo boon approved hy tho company of tho gods 
among tho male gods and among tho female gods, among those 
namely of tho land of .KJiota, and hy tho company of tho gods 
among tho male gods and among the female gods, among tlioBO 
namely of tho land of Egypt. They aro witnesses for mo [to tho 
validity] of those words, [which they have allowed. 

This is tho catalogue of the gods of tho land of Kheta : 

Sutekh, of tho city] of Tunop (Daphne), 

Sutokh, of tho land of Kliota, 

Sutokh, of tho eity of Arnomn, 

Sutokh, of the city of Eurandu, 

Sutokh, of tho city of Pilqa, 

Sutokh, of tho city of Ithissap, 

Sutokh, of tho oity of Sarsu, 

Sutekh, of the city of Khilbu (Hal eh), 

Sutelrh, of tho city of 


Sutekh, of tho oity of Harpina, 

Astartha, of tho land of Kliota, 

Tho god of tho land of {Jaiatli-khirri, 

Tlio god of the land of 1C a . , . , 

The god of tho land of Klior .... 

Tho goddess of tho oity of Akh .... 

[Tho goddess of tho oity of] . . and of tho land of A . . ua, 
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The goddess of tho land of Zuina, 

The god of the land of . . . nath ... or. 

[I have invoked those male and these] female [gods of tho land 
of Khotn, those arc tho gods] of the land, [as witnesses to] my oath. 
[With them have been associated tho male and the female gods] of 
the mountains, and of tho rivers of tho lurid of Kheta, the gods of 
the land of Quzauudanu (Gauzanitis), Amen, Phru, Suteldi, and the 
male and tho fernalo gods of tho land of Egypt, of the earth, of the 
sea, of the winds, and of tho storms. 

With regard to the commandment which the silver tablet con- 
tains for the people of Kheta and for tho people of Egypt, lio who 
shall not observe it shall be given over [to the vengeance] of the 
company of tho gods of Kheta, and shall bo given over [to tile 
vengeance] of the company of tho gods of Egypt, [ho] and his house 
and his servants. 

But he who shall obsorve those commandments, which tho 
silver tablet contains, whether ho bo of the people of Kheta or [of 
the peoplo of tho Egyptians], because be has not neglected them, the 
company of the gods of the land of Kheta and the company of the 
gods of the land of Egypt shall securo his reward and preserve life 
[for him] and his servants and those who are with him, and who 
are with his servants. 

If there flee away of the inhabitants [one from the land of 
Egypt], or two or threo, and they botake themselves to tho great 
king of Kliota, [tho great king of Khota shall not] allow them [to 
remain, but bo shall] deliver thorn up, and Bend them back to 
Ra-messu Men- Amen, tho groat prinoe of Egypt. 

Now with rcspoct to tho [inhabitant of the land of Egypt], 
who is delivered up to Ra-mossu Movi-Amen, the great prince of 
Egypt, his fault shall not be avenged upon him, his [house] shall 
not be takon away, nor his [wife] nor his [children]. There shall 
not be [put to death his inothor, neither shall he be punished in Ms 
eyes, nor on his mouth, nor on the soles of his feet], so that thus no 
crime shall be brought forward against him. 

In tho samo way shall it bo dono, if inhabitants of tlia land of 
Kheta take to flight, be it one alone, or two, or three, to betake 
themselves to Ra-mossu Meri-Amen, the great prince of Egypt. 
Ra-messu Mcri-Ainen, the groat prince of Egypt, shall cause them 
to be seized, and they shall bo delivered up to the great king of 
Kheta. 

[With rogard to] him who [is delivered up, his crime shall not 
be brought forward against him]. His [house] shall not be taken 
away, nor bis wives, nor his children, nor his people j his mother 
shall not be put to death, ho shall not be punished in his eyes, nor 
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on his mouth, nor on tho soles of his fool, nor shall any accusation 
bo brought forward iigninst him. 

That which is in tho middle of Ihi, silver lablot .ind on its front 
bide is a likeness of ihe god Kiilekh .... sunounded by nil 
inscription (o this oltoef • ‘This is the (pir(uw>| of (lie god Hutokh, 
tho king of hen ven and |e.u(h|.’ At Lin* Limn (?) of the treaty, 
which Khota-snr, the great king of Kholn, made 

This treaty seems to have been received with great 
rejoicings, judging from the lei torn of that period still 
in existence. According to a memorial tablet which 
was set up solemnly in the temple at Abfi ,Simbol, and 
the long inscription on which begins with the date of 
the year 34 of the reign of Ifa-mc.ssu, the 1 Egyptian king 
married tbe daughter of the king of Klicta. The prince 
of Kholn, clad in I lu* dress of his couni ry, himself con- 
ducted the bride to his son-in-law. After the marriage 
had taken place, the young wife, as queen, received the 
name of Ur-manfc Nefevn-Ra. 

The temple at Derr records the presence of Ramses 11. 
in that country also. There may be seen represented a 
razzia of the king against Ihe negroes. In like manner 
at Beit-cl-Walli are vivid pictures of Ihe Pharaoh’s 
victories over the land or (lush, the Thu hen, and the 
Phoenicians. Evidently he has just returned home and 
is holding a court in the temple : — 

Tho duodh of viol ovy uro inscribed a hundred thousand timos 
on tlio glorious Porsen. As tho ohnstisor of tho foreigners, who 
has plaood his boundary-murks according to his pleasure in tho 
land of tho ltutemiu, he is in truth tho t,ou of lla, and his very 
likeness. 

The hereditary prince Amen-her-unam-f appears 
before the king, and presents to him a train of captive 
negroes, and tributes of leopards’ skins, lions, giraffes, 
antelopes, gazelles, and of gold rings, ivory, fruits, 
and other productions of the south, Tlio king’s son of 
Gusli, Amon-cm-ape, a sou of Pauer, then stands before 
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his master to be decorated with a gold necklace as a 
reward for honest and successful service. For a cam- 
paign had just, been brought to a close, which had 
subjected the revolted negro tribes anew to the sceptre 
of Egypt. In its principal battle, Fanises appeared in 
his chariot. His son named above, and his pious 
brother Khamuas, accompanied him. 

Here is another court of the king in the South. At 
his feet lies his faithful attendant, the lion Smam- 
kheftu-f, ‘ the tearer to pieces of his enemies,’ and there 
his son, who, accompanied by Egyptian warriors, brings 
to the Pharaoh some captive Zhar-Phranicians, without 
doubt for the purpose of being employed as workmen 
on the buildings which Samses was erecting there. 

Prisoners of the Canaanite and Libyan tribes were 
also employed on the erection of buildings. His own 
words declare of his victories, * that henceforth sand is 
in tlieir dwellings, instead of the fruits of the earth.’ 
Accompanied by one of his sons, he took their chief 
city, the ‘ miserable king ’ of which declares to Sesostris, 
‘No other is to be compared to Baal as thou art. Thou, 
0 king, art his true son for ever.’ 

Eamses seems to have subjugated only small tribes 
of Ethiopia and Libya in his campaigns into the interior 
of the country. Their names are mentioned incidentally 
on several monuments : thus the memorial stone of Abft 
Simbel cites the Auntom, Hebuu, Tenfu, Temuu, and 
Hetau, whom the Memphite god Totunen delivers as 
subjects into the hands of his son Eamses. The monu- 
ments mention as ‘ king’s sons of Oush ’ the Egyptian 
lords Pauer ; Amen-em-ape, son of Pauer ; Setuan (who 
was also entrusted with the administration of the gold- 
mines), Amen-em-heb, Nekhtu, and Massui. In order 
to increase his revenues, Eamses turned his attention to 
the gold districts, and especially to the Nubian mines of 
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Akita, the modern Wady-Ollaqi. But water was 
wanting in the sterile valleys, and men and beasts died 
on tlu* roads. Kroin an old lOgyptian map at Turin the 
situation of the mountain tracks, the roads, the places 
where the gold was found, the wells, and all the other 
appurtenances and buildings can bo determined. Here, 
according to the inscriptions, are ‘ the mountains out of 
which the gold was extracted ; they are marked with a 
red colour ; ’ there* * the roads which have been aban- 
doned, leading to the sea : ’ here ‘ the houses of ... . 
of the gold-washing,’ (lie 4 well/ and the £ memorial- 
stone of King Moneplab L Hcti 1.:’ there, ‘ the tpmple 
of Amen in the holy mountain.’ Nothing is forgotten 
which could seem calculated, to give the spectator an 
idea of the state of the region, even to the stones and 
the scattered trees along the roads. Soli T. had first 
worked the gold-mines, but without any remarkable 
success. He made the well named in tin* inscriptions, 
and erected near it the memorial-stone of which the 
inscription on the map speaks. The shaft of the well 
had a depth of more than (i"» yards, but the water soon 
became exhausted, and the mine was abandoned. The 
following inscription covers a stone which was found at 
the village of ICfihan, opposite to Dnkkeh, on the eastern 
bank of the Nubian territory. Hero stood in ancient 
times a fortified place, destined as a bulwark against, the 
irruptions of the Nubian tribes. Inscribed stones in the 
neighbourhood mention Tehuti-m.es Til., Hor-em-heb, 
and Harases II. This plane seems at the same time to 
have been the point of departure for communication 
with the gold-mines : — 

(1) Tnilio year 3, in tho monl h Tybi, on tho fourth (lay, in the 
reign of King Ra-messu Mori- Anion, tho dieponbor of life eternally 
and for eyor, tho friend of tho Theban Amon-Ra of A pet. 

(2) A court was hold on tho tlirono of Qor (that is, of the 
king), among the living. Like his father, the everlasting Huu-god, 
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the divine benefactor, the lord of the south land, tho radiant ffut- 
Hor, a beautiful goklon sparrow hawk, hi> has spread out his wings 
over Egypt, giving shade to the inhabitants in the protecting wall 
of the strong and victorious. When ho goes forth thence diffusing 
terror, it is I o (3) display his power for enlarging his boundaries. 
The glittering brilliancy of colour has been granted to his body by 
the victories of Mentu. He is tho lord of tho two crowns of TTorus 
and of Sot. A shout of joy resounded in heaven on tho day of his 
birth. Tho gods (spake) thus : ‘ We have begotten him ; ’ (4) the 
goddesses thus : ‘TJe is bom of us to govern the kingdom of Raj’ 
Amen thus: ‘Tam lie who formed him, to pub truth in its place.’ 
The land was set in order, the heaven quieted, the company of the 
gods satisfied, through his piety, fie is a mighty bull for tho 
miserable land of Cusli, who pushes hack (5) the conspirators from 
the land of the negroes. TIis hoof crushes the Annu (the Cushites) 
and his horn gores them. He has made himself master of the land 
of Nubia, anil his terror, it has reached the land of Kara. His name 
resounds in (6) all lands, because of the victories which his hands 
have achieved. The gold appears on the mountains at his name, as 
at the name of his father Homs, the lord of Baka, the well-beloved 
in the laud of the south, as at the name of llorus in the land of 
Maarna, the lord of JBuhau (Badn). (7) Thus is King Ra-messu 
Meri-Amou, tho dispenser of life eternally and for ever, like his 
father tho ovorlasting Sun-god, 

Then was the king in the city of Memphis to worship his 
fathers, tho gods, and the lords of South and North Egypt, that 
they might grant him power and victory and a long duration of life 
of infinitely many (8) years. On one of these days it came to pass, 
that tho king sat there on his great throne of gold, attired with the 
royal diadem, and with the ornament of the double plume, to con- 
sult about the countries from which tho gold is obtained, and to 
consider the method and way of boriug (9) wells on the roads, which 
are accursed for want of water, since he had hoard that there was 
much gold oxisting in the land of Akita, hut that the approach to 
it was aocursed on account of tho utter want of water. There were 
taken some (10) gold- washers to the place where it was ; but those 
who had gono thither had died of thirst on the road, together with 
tho asses which wore with them. They could not find what was 
required (11) for them to drink on thoir upward journey, unless it 
happened that the rain fell from heaven. So could no gold be 
obtained in this country, on account of the want of water. 

Then spake tho king to his nobleman, who stood beside him : 
‘ Lot the princes be called who are present, (12). I will take counsel 
with thorn about this land, as to what measures should be takon.’ 

U 
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As soon ns t hoy had been brought before (he divine benefactor, they 
lifted up ilieiv lmmls t o praise liis inline willi sjieeeliesin liis honour., 
mid to pray liefoie liis beautiful countenance. And the king de- 
scribed to them the eonditiim uf (liis ImikI, in order to take (J 3) their 
ad vice upon it, with (ho view of boring wells on the road. And 
they spake before tho king : ‘ Thou art liku the sun. Lively thing 
succeeds with thee. Wlmt thy heart desires, that comes to pass. 
When thou conceives!, n, wish in the night, it is accomplished as 
soon as tho earth becomes light (again). We have hastened to thee 
to do wlmt there is to do, for (1 1) great is the number of thy 
astonishing works, since thou lias), appeared as king in tho country, 
Wo heard nothing, we saw nothing, and yet wlmt is there, it was 
done just as it is. All the sayings of thy month are like the words 
of Uoromkhu. Thy tongue is a balance; thy lips arc a standard 
liteasuro (15) according to the just scales of (lie god Tehuti. Whole 
is that hidden which thou didst not Know 1 Where is the wise man 
who might be like thee '! There is no place found, which thou baht 
not seem ; (here is no land which then hast not trodden. 10 very - 
thing excellent found an entrance into thy cars since (16) tlieu west 
an Aden of this land. Thou didst act with wisdom when thou didst 
still sit in tlieogg. In thy time ef childhood that happened which 
thou suidst, for the welfare of the land. "When thou growest up to 
boyhood with tlm lock of hair of youth, no memorial saw the light, 
without thy command. (17) No lmsinea,s was carried out without 
tliy knowledge. Thou wast raised to he an overseer (Roliir) of this 
land, when then wont a youth and didst, count ten full years. All 
buildings wont forward under thy hand, and the laying of their 
foundation stones was carried out. When thou spakest to tlm 
water : Clonic upon the mountain, then appeared the rain (Id) 
immediately at thy command. Thou art, like the Sun-god. As the 
body of the Creator, so is that which he begets. Truly thou art tho 
living likeness of Ita, the heir of thy father Tmu of Heliopolis. 
Taste is on thy tongue, feeling is in thy heart. The place of thy 
tongue is the shrine of truth. Tho divinity sits on thy lips, and all 
thy words will bo performed for over. (ID) What thy understand- 
ing has dono is like tho works of Ptnli, the fashioner of the works of 
art. Thou art over ho wlieso intentions are all carried out, whose 
words ai'e all fulfilled, tliou our great lord and ruler 1 As regards 
the land of Akita, may a deoision 1m made according to the counsel 
taken concerning it.’ 

Thou spake tho king’s son of tlm miserable land of Gush, (20) 
saying thus before the king: ‘(The. land) is in this state. It is 
aooursed for want of water since the time of (la. People dir of 
thirst in it, All former kings wished to bore wells in it, but they 
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wore injf. successful. (21) King fioli T. also did tho same. He hail 
a well bored I 2 O cubits deep in li is time, but they abandoned it, for 
no water made its appearance. If ilien new thou thyself woulrlest 
speak to thy father, the Nile-god ITapu, (22) tlie father of tho gods : 
“ Let the water come up on tins mountain,” ho will do all that thou 
sayost, yea, indeed, all which thou hast designed will be accom- 
plished before us, and not only according to hearsay, bocause thy 
fathers the gods love thee more than all kings (22) which have been 
since the lime of lift.’ 

Says the king to the princes : ‘ Tf all is true that ye have spoken, 
and water has not lieen opened in that country since the time of the 
god, as ye have said, then 1 will bore a well there, to atford water 
perpetually, yea ! that i he well (21) may bo under the command of 
the father Amon-TU, tho Tholnn god, and of Horns, tho lords of the 
land of N ubia, that their heart may be fixed in love. T will there- 
fore appoint that it be called after [their name.’ And tho princes] 
(25) praised their lord anil worshipped hint, and fell prostrate 
before him (the king), anil raised slumts of joy (26) to the lioights 
of heaven. 

Then spake the king to ft royal scribo [who was near him : 

‘ Prepare thyself and betake thyself to thoj (27) road to tho land 
of Akita. Lot the second day of tho month bo the day on [which] 

' thou shall, [carry out thy mission/ Tho scribo did] (28) just as he 
was hidden. Heboid, he assembled the people [which were skilful 
in boring, that they should work and form a well, which should 
furnish water to those who travelled] (211) the voail to the land of 
Akita. Never was tho like done siuuo the earlier kings. [And 
of the water which streamed out brooks were formed, and] (30) 
lishennen from the islands in the neighbourhood of the lagoons of 
Natlio enjoyed themselves, for they built [small boats and made 
use of tho ] (31) as a rudder with tho wind. 

Thou there came the hearer of a letter from tho king’s son of 
the miserable land of Cush [about (.he welL, to say to the king : 

* All lias in fact been done] (32) that thy Majesty has spoken with 
his own mouth. There has appeared water out of it 12 eubits deep. 
Thoro were 4 cubits in it . . . tho depth .... (33) 

thoy .... out ns was the intention of the work. The 

god has inclined his hoart favourably through thy love. Never has 
smell a thing happened [since the tirno of the god lia].' 

(3-1) [And the inhabitants of] Akita made joyful music on great 
drums (?) Thoso who had diseased oyes [washed themselves with the 
wator and woro healed. Thoy all snug : (35) * Hail] to the king 1 
The water which is in tho depth was obedient to him. He hath 
opened the watoi’ on tho [mountain.’ Aud they offered thanks] (36) 

V 2 
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to him through the icing’s son, because of his mission. That was 
more pleasant to [the heart of the king than all else. Thus then, 
wore] (37) his plans well carried out. Iloautiful was the acknow- 
ledgment which [tlm inhabitants of the district) uttered. A road 
was made from] (38) this well to the well of liamses Mori- Amen, 
the conqueror [in the land ....]. 

Ho early as Lite Eleventh Dynasty we find traces of 
borings for water in tire waste valleys of Ilammamfil. 
Twelve hundred years before the accession of Kamses 
IT., Hankli-ka-lia, one of his ancestors, had made Join- 
wells on. the old road from Copies lo TCosseir, the 
remains of which can si, ill be seen. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

DYNASTY XIX.- continued. 

Ramses II. ( continued ) — Setnekiit. 

Tue name of Rainses IT. has come down to us as that 
of a great builder as well as a valiant soldier. Ilia first 
important architectural work was at the temple of 
Abydos, although it is incidentally recorded that he had 
raised two temple gates at Thebes and Memphis to the 
memory of his father. Of the buildings erected by 
Ramses II. at Memphis we have an account written on 
a stone near the Second Cataract, dated the 35th year 
and 13 th day of Tybi, where, in a conversation between 
the king and Ptah, information is given as to the 
relations between the king and the Kheta. The god 
says : — 

I have given thee strength and might and the power of thy arm 
in all countries. Thou hast wounded the hearts of all peoples, 
which are placed under thy feet. Whon thou comest forth on each 
new day, the great kings of all nations lead to thee a captive people, 
to do homage to thee with their children. They arc given into the 
power of thy strong arm, to do with them whatsoever pleases thee, 
0 King Ramses II. I have placed in all hearts reverence for thee. 
The love of all peoples is turned towards thee. Thy manly courage 
is spread abroad over all the plains, and the fear of thee goes through 
the mountains. The kings tremble at tho thought of thee, and thou 
aid regarded as their established head. They come to thee with a 
prayer to entreat thy friendship. Thou allowest to live whom thou 
willost : thou killest whom it pleases tboe. Tho throne of all 
peoples is with thee. 
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Some lines further on is the passage which is of 
importance for us : — 

The people of Klicta arc* subjects of thy palace. 1 have placed 
it in their licarts to serve thee, while they humbly approach thy 
person, with their productions and the booty in prisoners of their 
king. All their property i.s brought to thee, llis eldest daughter 
stands forward at their head, to soften tlio heart of King Rainses Jl. 
--a grant inconceivable wonder. She herself knew not the 
impression which her beauty made on thy heart. Thy name is 
great and glorious for over. Thou art the most complete example 
of strength and power, lie is inconceivably great, who orders and 
doo.s not obey. Since the times of the traditions of the gods, which 
are hidden in the house of the rolls of writing, from the times of 
the sun-god Itn down to thee, history had nothing to report about 
the Kheta people, but that they had one heart and one soul with 
Egypt. 

To wliieli ilie Hianioli replies : — 

Thou hast committed to me what thou lmsi created. T do and 
T will do again all good for theo, so long as 1 shall bo solo king, just 
as thou hast been. I have cured for the land, in order to create 
for tlico a now Egypt, just as it existed in the old time. I have 
set up images of the gods, according to thy likeness, yea, according 
to their colour and form, which hold possession of Egypt according 
to their desire. They have boon formed by the hand of the artist 
in the temples. Thy sanctuary in the town of Memphis was enlarged. 
It was beautified by long- enduring works, and by well executed 
works in stone, which are adorned with gold and jewols. I have 
caused a court to he opened for thee on tlio north, with a sploudid 
double-winged tower in front. Its gates are like the heavenly orb 
of light. Tlio people oiler their prayers there. I have built for I lice 
a splendid sanctuary in the interior of the walled enclosure. Each 
god’s image is in the unapproachable shrine, and remains in its 
exalted place. I have provided thorn with priests and prophets of 
the land of Egypt, with arable land and herds of cattle. The 
account of the property of the temple in all things amounts to 
millions. All thy great thirty years’ feasts in' jnbilooaro celebrated. 
Thus has everything wliieli thou hast commanded me been carried 
out in mil abundance according to thy wish. There are oxen and 
calves without end ; all their sacrificial meat is provided, to the 
number of hundreds of thousands ; tlio smell of their fat reechos to 
heaven ; tlio lionvouly ones receive it. I cause the whole world to 
admire the completeness of the monuments which I have dedicated 
to thee. I brand with a hot iron the foreign peoples of tlio whole 
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earth with lliy n.ime. They below* to tliy person for evemuni*. 
Thou h.isl in truth creator! them. 


According Lo this Rainses IT. had erected the whole 
northern court of the temple of Ptali at Memphis, 
together with the propyla belonging to it ; and had 
built a temple within the surrounding wall, remains of 
which have lately been discovered near the Arab 
village of Quassarieh. lie had erected images of the 
gods, and had provided the necessary means for the 
service of the great Architect. There is no dearth of 
statues of Ramses II. and the members of his family. 
The most celebrated and most ofLen visited is the great 
torso of Ramses, the property of the English nation, 
which lay in a trench among the ruins of the temple of 
l’tah (Mitiaheny) until 1887, when Major Bagnold, R.E. 
(with subscriptions collected by Sir E. SLephenson), 
succeeded in raising it. The statue had become en- 
crusted with the mud left by succeeding Nile deposits, 
and during the inundation it was almost covered with 
water. Besides this, the smaller statues of the king, 
and of his wife and daughters, have been torn away 
from the grove of pahu-trees at the same place. The 
king also raised in Memphis temples and buildings to 
tbe memory of his father. The cliief master of the 
house of Pharaoh and the leader of the Mazai (police- 
men), Hi, was also administrator of a Ramses-temple in 
ra-neb-am, and of the sun-temple of Ita-messu Meri- 
Amen in the southern part of Memphis. For the build- 
ing of this last ‘the people — the red-skins’ — were 
doomed to the laborious task of dragging heavy blocks 
of stone from Turah— across the river — to Memphis. 
These people were likewise employed in building the 
great propyion — called Meriu-nia — of the temple of 
Ptah, and for which a certain Amen-em-an was architect 
and cliief of the policemen. 
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The family of Amen-em-an plays an important part 
in tlu> monumental history of this period: lie was 
probably the immediate oppressor placed by Ramses II. 
over the Israelites. The accompanying Genealogical 
Tree has been compiled on the authority of a family 
group preserved in the collection of antiquities at 
Naples. 

Like Abydos and Memphis, Thebes was also the 
object of the especial care of "Ramses II. New temples 
were erected on both sides of the river, or those 
which already existed were, enlarged. In the great 
sanctuary at Apet (Kavnak), the king first completed 
the hall of Seti I., by tbe. erection of the lifty-four 
columns which were wanting on the south side, and of 
a stone wall to surround the whole temple on the. east 
as far as the wall of the Hall of Columns just mentioned. 
In Luqsor the temple of Amen, founded but not finished 
by Amen-lioLep III., was completed, the two splendid 
propylaui were placed before it, and two beautiful 
obelisks were erected beside the colossal granite statues 
of the king. On the western side, the temple of the 
dead built by Sell 1. at Old G finish was finished, and 
on the south-western side of it a special temple of 
victory, called the ‘ Ramesseum,’ was dedicated to the 
God Amen. Here stood also the. largest statues of the 
king, which, according to tradition, Oambyscs threw 
down when lie visited Thebes. In Nubia Ramses 
founded Fa-Ra, near Derr ; lVAmon, near Wady-Sorb (la ; 
and Pa-Plali, near Gevf Tiftssoin. Above all he exoavat ed 
that magnificent rock-temple at Abft Siinbel the fagade 
of which surpasses everything which imagination can 
picture. There in Nubia, in a solitary wall of rock, 
far removed from human habitations, a temple was 
hewn out and dedicated to the great gods of the land— 
to Amen of Thebes, Ptali of Memphis, Horemklm of 
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Heliopolis, and lo Hie new dumily Ilunsc, Mcn-Amen 
TJie name of iltc pine, as now evpiessed by (lie Aiabs, 
is Abil Smibel, ic ‘the ialliei of the c .n of com’ 
Neithei oi (lie silling liguus which sbuid out liom t lie 
wall ol lock like giant loims of (lu olden June cames 
any emblem m liis band wlndi can in the leasL degiee 
be compaied with an eat ol <otu More couect,pei- 
lups, would il be lo (onsidci the name as a con upturn 
ol l’a-Mas, which tbe Gbcekb c unveiled into l’bampolis 
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k I nfciinioL. n, ( it it Hull Mini uiti 1 by « 4>bf (Mini c iluiun* < Suoii I hull muj pmU 1 
by foui ^quoi c i oluum * with lUiglouH mi! ijuitH ou fclio walls ]> I hli l hull with Hlnuhu sub 
juts 3 hum tn uy Mill) m ulLui In bin mithllo, tint! ut tin oml lorn i ittl liguus of i'fcuh, 
Aiutu, Homs uitd lUmscs liimwlf 

Although 11 amses i a ised liib monument & in Thebes, 
and went up to tbe old < apital of the empiie to celebrate 
the festival of Amen ; — though he held public courts in 
Memphis, to take counsel about the gold fields in the 
Nubian country ; and visited Abydos, to see the tombs 
of the kings and the temple biult by his father ; — not 
to mention Heliopolis, in which he dedicated a temple 
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and obelisks to tlie sun-god; — yet neither these nor 
other cities formed his permanent abode. On the 
eastern frontier of Egypt, in the low-lands of the Delta, 
in Zoan-Tanis, was the royal residence of this Pharaoh. 
Connected with the sea by its situation on the then 
broad and navigable Tanitic arm of the Nile, and com- 
manding also the entranceof the great road, covered by 
‘ Khetams,’ or fortresses, which led to Palestine either 
through Pelusium or through Migdol, Zoan-Tanis was, 
in the proper sense of the word, the key of Eyypt. 
Impressed with the importance of the position of this 
4 great city,’ Ea-inessu transferred his court there, 
strengthened its fortifications, and founded a new temple- 
city, dedicated to Amen, Ptali, and Horemkhu, with 
whom as a fourth he associated the foreign Baal-Sutekli. 
With the newly-established divinities the king united 
himself both in effigy and in name, and there appeared in 
due course an Amen of Ra-messu, a Ptah, a Horemkhu, 
and a Sutekh. The new temple-city had a super-abund- 
ance of statues and obelisks, memorial stones, and other 
works, the most remarkable of all being the memorial 
tablet inscribed witb the date of the year 400, of 
King Nub. Prom several records found among the 
vuius of Tanis much information of an historical and 
mythological character is derived incidentally, for the 
knowledge of which we are indebted to M. Ohabas in his 
‘Mdlanges Egyptologiques.’ Zoan — or Pa-Ra-messu — 
became henceforward the special capital of the empire. 
The following ‘Letter of Panbesa’ (Pap. Anas, iii.) 
describes the new city. The writer says : — 

Mo T arrived in thn city of It an isos Mari- Aiuon, and I have found 
it excellent, for nothing can compare with it on tho Theban land and 
soil. [Here is the seat] of the court. It is pleasant to live in. Its 
iields are full of good things, and life passos in constant plenty and 
abundance. Its canals are rich in fish, its lakes swarm with birds, 
its meadows arc greon witb 'vegetables, there is no end of the 
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lculils ; melons with a lash* like lioncy grow in the irrigated fields, 
its barns are full of wheat and durr.i, and reaeli as high as heaven. 
Onions and sesame are in the euelosures, and the applc-lreo 
blooms (?) The vine, the almond- tree, and the fig- treo grow in the 
gardens. Sweet is their wine J'or the inhabitants of Kainit. They 
mix it with honoy. Tim red lish is in the lot us- canal, the liorian- 
fish in the ponds, many kinds of llori-fish, besides carp and pike, 
in tlio canal of Pn-1 larotha ; fat lish and Khipti-pcnuu lish are in 
the pools of tlio inundation, the liana/- fish in the full mouth of tlio 
Nile, near the ‘city of the emupieror ’ (Tunis). The city-canal 
Pshcnhor produces salt, the lake-region of l’aliir natron. Their soa- 
ships enter the liarliour ; plenty and abundance is perpetual in it. 
lie rejoices who has settled there. My information is no jest. 
Tiie common people, as well as Lite higher Masses, say, ‘(Joiuo hither 1 
let us colobrato to him hi.s heavenly and his earthly feasts.’ The 
inhabitants of the reedy lake (Thufi) arrived with lilies, those of 
Pshcnhor with papyrus flowers. I 'Veits from the nurseries, flowers 
from the gardens, birds from the ponds, were dedicated to Kim. 
Those who dwell near the sea came witli fish, and tlio inhabitants 
of their lakes honoured him. The youths of tlm 1 Conqueror's city ’ 
were perpetually dad in festive attire. Kino oil was on their 
heads of fresh curled hair. They stood at. their doors, their hands 
ladon with branches and dowers from Pa-llathor, and witli garlands 
from Paliir, on tlm day of the entry of King Ra-mcsmi Meri-Amen, 
the god of war Mentu upon earth, in tlio early morning of the 
monthly feast of Kiliit.li (that is, on the 1st of Khoiak). All people 
were assembled, neighbour with niighbour, to bring forward their 
complaints. 

Delicious was tlio wine for tlio inhabitants of the ‘ Conqueror's 
city,’ Their cider was like . . . . , their sherbets wore like 
almonds mixed with honey. There was boor from Kali (Cali lee) 
iu the harbour, wine in tlio gardens, line oil at the lako Sagabi, 
garlands in the apple-orchards. The sweet song of women re- 
sounded to the tunes of Memphis. Ro they sat II loro with joyful 
heart, or walked about without ceasing. King lla-messu Meri-Amen, 
ho was the god they celebrated. 

In spite of tlio unexplained names of tlio fishes and 
plants the scribe could hardly have given a clearer or 
livelier account of the impression made upon him by 
the new city of Karnscs iu its festal attire on the day of 
Pharaoh’s entry. It is the very same place which is 
spoken of in the Old Testament as one of the two places 
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in wliicli tlie king Paused arel miskenoth , i.e. e ti ensure 
cities ’ or temple cities, to be built for him. 

Tlie new Pharaoh ‘ who knew not Joseph,’ and who 
adorned the cities of Ramses and Pi thorn with temples 
and treasuries, can be no other than Ramses II. lie is 
undoubtedly the Pharaoh of Ihe oppression and the 
father of that un-named princess who found Moses in the 
little papyrus barque among the flags of the river. 

While the fact that this Pharaoh was the founder 
of Ramses is so unquestionably demonstrated by the 
Egyptian records, the inscriptions do not mention the 
Israelites by name. It must, therefore, be supposed that 
they were included in the general term of * foreigners.’ 
From this time, and in the future history of the empire, 
Zoan-Tanis is of great importance ; here, on the wide 
plains, the hosts of warriors and chariots were mustered, 
to be exercised in the manoeuvres of baltle, and in the 
harbours on the river the sea-going ships and their 
crews came to land. From this place Tehuti-mes III. 
had started in his war against Western Asia ; it was to 
Tanis that Harases II. had directed his return from 
Thebes; here he had received the embassy of peace 
from the king of Kheta ; and from hence Moses led the 
Hebrews ' out of the laud of bondage to the land of 
promise. 

The numbers of foreign prisoners, who, in the cam- 
paigns of the Egyptians, were transplanted to the Nile 
valley, must under Rainses Sesostris have reached an 
unprecedented height. If we add to these the de- 
scendants of the foreigners brought to Egypt after 
former wars, a total number is reached, which certainly 
amounted to a third, and probably still more, of all the 
families of Egypt. So far as the contemporary infor- 
mation will allow us to judge, it was the custom to 
place the northern groups in the south, and the southern 
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people in the mirlli, in order hy this prudent measure 
to prevent- any dangerous combination of neighbours 
related by blood. 

The foreigners were employed in various services, 
according to their capacities. Those mosL active, and 
most- experienced in war, were formed into foreign 
legions, the commanders of which, for the most part 
Egyptians, bore the name of /At-/)// (‘captain of the 
foreigners’). Others, experienced in sea life, were 
enrolled in the Egyptian (loot. Others again were 
assigned places in the royal palace, or the temples, or 
in the households of distinguished pommages, while no 
less a number were employed on the buildings, in the 
quarries, or in the mines. The king’s name was branded 
upon them, to prevent their flight, and to facilitate their 
re-capture. On the whole, they were treated with 
mildness, for their captivity was not regarded as slavery 
in our sense of the word. 

The influx of Honiit ic hostages and prisoners from 
Asia exercised a continually increasing influence on 
religion, manners, and language. The Egyptian lan- 
guage was enriched with foreign expressions, often 
indeed, from mere whim, but more often for good 
reasons, in order properly to designate unknown objects 
l>y llieir native names. The letters and documents of 
the time of the Harness ides are full of Semitic words thus 
introduced. The learned court-scribes, especially, scorn 
to have felt a sentimental craving for the use of foreign 
words, in order to give themselves in the eyes of the 
public an air of learned culture. The Egyptian ex- 
pressions for designating a ‘hero’ were supplanted by 
the words Mohar , or Ariel, borrowed from the Semitic ; 
the Egyptian Nefer, * a young man,’ was changed for 
the Semitic name Nu’ui'a-va ; the army was in the same 
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way called Zebu, and many oilier incongruous ex- 
pressions were adopted. 

The young Egyptian world, satiated with the tradi- 
tions of tlie past thousands of years which had now 
vanished away, found a pleasure in the fresh and lively 
vigour of the Semitic spirit, to which a diJlerent and 
more atli’active view of the universe gave a forward 
impulse. Subjoined is the literal translation of a letter 
from a master to his former pupil, who having become 
a ‘ royal scribe ’ entertained the belief that while por- 
traying his hero in an artificial and confused composi- 
tion he had achieved a masterpiece. The answer of 
the priestly teacher is as luting as it is scrupulously 
respectful. The words borrowed from the Semitic are 
given in the French expressions answering to them : — 

Thy pip no of writing tins too much glum. It is a cargo of 
high- How u phrases, tho meaning of which may bo the reward of 
tlioHO who seek for it; a cargo which thou hast laden lit thy 
pleasure. 1 describe a champion, so sayest thou repeatedly ; we on 
the other baud say, Is thoro truth in thy portraiture ? 

Rot out! examine thy yoke, tho hotses gallop like foxes; 
their eye is reddened ; they are like the hurricane when it hursts 
forth. Put on tho armour ; soke tho bow ! Wo will admire the 
deeds of thy hand. 

I will portray for theo the likeness of a rhamjnon ; I will 
let theo know what lie does. Thou hast not gono to the land of 
.Kliotu, neither hast thou beheld the land of Aupa, The appearance 
of Kliatuma (Adaina ?) thou knowost not. Likewise the land of 
Igad’ai, what is it like 1 The Zor of Besoslris and tho city of 
Khilibu (Haleb) is on. none of its sides. How is its ford ? Thou 
hast not taken thy road to K odes'll and Tubikhi, neither hast thou 
gono to the Sha.su with numerous foreign soldiers, neither hast thou 
trodden tho way to tho Magar (Migron), where the heaven is 
darkened in the daytime. It is planted with maple-trees, oaks, 
and acacias, which reach up to heaven ; full of beasts, bears, and 
lions ; and surrounded by Bhasu in all directions. Thou hast not 
gono up to tho mountain of >Slmua (Sliawah), neither hast thou 
trodden it ; there thy hands hold fast to the [rim | of thy chariot ; 
a jerk has shaken thy horses in drawing it. I pray time, let us go 
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to Iho cily of (II* ?) Birolha. Thou must hasten to its ascent, 
after thou hast passed over its ford, in front of it. 

Do thou explain t lit' relish fot the c/i<nnpit>ii ! Thy chariot lies 
there (before) thee ; Ihy (strength) has fallen lame ; thou Ire.ido&fc 
the backward path at eventide All thy limbs are ground small. 
Thy [bones] are broken to pieces. Sweet is the [sleep). Thou 
awnkest. There has been a time for the thief in this unfortunate 
night. Thou wast alone, in the belief that the brother would not 
come to the brother. Some "rooms entered into the stable; the 
horse kicks out, the thief goes buck in the night; thy clothes are 
stolen. Thy groom wakes up in the night, he sees what has hap- 
pened to him, he takes what is left, he goes to Iho evil-doers, he 
mixes himself up with the tribes of the Hhasu. Ho acts as if 
ho wore an Aainu. The enemies come, they [feel about| for the 
rohbor. Tie is discovered, and is immovable from terror. Thou 
wakest, thou foulest no trace of them, for they have carried oil' thy 
property 

become (again) a champion, who is fully accoutred. Lot Ihy 
ear ho full of that which I will relate to tins 1 besides. 

The town ‘ Hidden,’ such is Iho meaning of its name K upturn, 
what is ils state 1 I ts goddess (wo will speak of) at another time. 
Thou hast not visited it. Be good enough to look out for Birotha 
(Borj'tus), Ziduna (Hid oil), and Zareptha (Karepta), Where are Iho 
fords of tlio laud of Narnia ? Tin* land of Aulhu (Avntlms), 
what is its state? They speak of another city in iho sea, Zor 
(Tyrus), tlio lake is her name. Tho drinking water is brought to 
her in boats. She is richer in fishes than in band. F tell thee of 
something else. Dangerous is it to enter into Zar’au-na (Zareah, 
in Jleb. ‘ wasps ’). Thou wilt say, it is burning with a very painful 
stiug ! Champion / oomo 1 Oo forwards on tho way to the 
K’aikana. Where is tho road of ’Aksapu (Aelisib) ? Towards no 
city. Pray look at tho mountain of User. I Tow is its crest? 
Where is the mountain of Tkama ? Who can surmount it ? 
Champion ! whither must you take a journoy to tho city of ILuzor 
(tlasor) ? How is its ford 1 Lot mo (choose) the road to Ilamatha 
(Hamath), Dagana (Bolli-Dagon), end Dugal-aol (Migdal-lil?) 
Here is the place where all champiom moot. Bo good onougli to 
spy out its road, cast a look on I’ana (Ijon). When one goos to 
Adamin (Adumin), to what is ono opposito ? Do not draw hack, 
but instruct us 1 Guido us 1 tliat wo may know, thou leader 1 

I will name to thee other oities besides bhaso. Thou hast not 
gone to the land of Thaklns, to Kafir Mariana, Thumnab (Tlnmnab), 
Kadosh (Kcdos), Dapur (Tabor), Asai, Tlairneinma (I Lmonaim), nor 
hast thou beheld Qairtha-Anbu (Kiriath-oueb) near Bitlia Thupail 
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(Topliel), nor dost tlnm know Adulnia (AduUnui), Hidiputha 
(Jotapata), nor dost thou know any bettor the name of Khiinn- 
l’OiHS, in tho land of Aupa, the bull on its frontiers, lloro is tlus 
place, where all tho mighty warriors aro seen. Bo good enough to 
look and see how Sina is situated, and toll me about Rehobu. 
Doscribo Bitha-Shcal (Bethsliean), and Thnrqa-aol. The ford of 
Jirduna (Jordan), liow is it crossed 1 Teach me to know tho pas- 
sage in order to enter into the city of Makitlia (Megiddo), which 
lies in front of it. Verily thou art a champion, well skilled in the 
work of tho strong hand. Fray, is there found a chavqnim liko 
thee, to place at tlin head of tho army, or a xcit/ueiir, who can beat 
tlieo in shooting ? 

Drive along tho edge of the precipice, on tho slippery height, 
over a depth of 2,000 cubits, full of rocks and boulders. Thou 
takost thy way back in a zigzag, thou bearest thy bow, thou tnkesc 
the iron in tliy left hand. Thou lettost the old men see, if their 
eyes are good, how, worn out with fatiguo, thou supportest thyself 
with thy hand. 11 cut perdu, h chameau, le champion. Eh lien ! 
Make to thyself a name among the champions and tho knights 
of tho land of Egypt. Let thy name be like that of Qazailoui, 
the lord of Asol, because ho discovered lions in tho interior of the 
balsaiu-forost of Buka, at tho narrow passes, which are rendered 
dangerous by the Whasu, who lie in ambush among the trees. They 
measured Id cubits by 5 cubits. Their noses reached to the soles of 
their feet. 

Of a grim appearance, without softness, they ceased not for 
caresses. Thou art alone, no stronger one is with time, no armdc 
is behind tlieo, thou findest no lion lie dim (ariel), who preparos 
tho way for tlieo, aad gives tlieo counsel on tho road beforo thee. 
Thou lcnowest not tho road. The hair of thy head stands on end ; 
it bristles up. Thy soul is given into thy hands. Thy path is 
full of rocks and boulders, there is no way out noar, it is overgrown 
with thorns and thistles, with croepers and wolf’s-foot. Abysses 
are on one side of thee, the mountain and tho wall of rock on tho 
other. Thou (Invest in against it. The ohariot, on which thou 
art, jumps, TIinu art troubled to hold up thy horses. If it falls 
into tho abyss, the polo drags theo clown too. Thy cciniwes are 
pulled away. • They fall down. Thou shacklost the horse, because 
tho polo is broken on the path of the narrow pass. Rot know- 
ing how to bind it up, thou understandest not bow it is to be 
repaired. The emeu is left on the spot, as the load is too heavy 
for the horses. Thy oourago has evaporated. Tliou beginnest to 
run. The heaven is cloudless. Thou art thirsty j the enemy is 
behind them ; a trembling seizes theo j a twig of thorny acacia 

X 
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worries Uiee ; thou tlirustesl it aside ; the horse is i-eratehed, till at 
length tliou lindcst rest. 

Explain tliou (to me) thy relish for the champion \ 

Thou corneal into Jopu (Joppa). Thou Ihulest the date-tree in 
full bloom in its time. Thou openest wide the hole of thy month, 
in order to eat. Thou lindosL that the maid who keeps the garden 
is fair. She does whatever thou wan test of her. She yields to 
thee the skin of her bosom. Thou art recognised, thou art brought 
to trial, and owcst thy presen a tiou to the champion. Thy girdle 
of tho finest stuff, tliou pnyo.st it as the price for a had rag. 
Thou sleepest every evening with a rug of fur over tlioo. Thou 
sloepost a (loop sleep, for thou art weary. A thief takes thy how 
and thy sword from thy side ; thy quiver and thy armour aro 
cut to pieces in the darkness ; thy pair of horses runaway. The 
groom takes his course over a slippery path, which rises before him. 
lie breaks thy chariot in pieces ; lie follows thy foot-tracks, file 
finds'] thy equipments, which hail fallen on tho ground, and had 
.sunk into the sand ; it becomes again (i.e. leaving only) an empty 
place. 

Prayer does not avail then; even when thy mouth says, ‘(live 
food in addition to water, that 1 may roach my goal in safety : ’ 
they aro deaf, and will not hear. Tlioy say not ‘ yes ’ lo thy words. 
The iron-workers enter iuto the smithy ; they rmnnmge in the 
workshops of tho carpenters ; tho handicraftsmen and saddlers are 
at hand ; they do whatever tliou requires!* They put together thy 
chariot ; they put aside the parts of it that are made useless ; thy 
spokes uvefaconnfa quite new ; thy wheels am put on, they pul the 
courroics on tho axlos, and on the hinder part ; they splice thy 
yoke, they put on tho box of thy chariot; the | workmen] in iron 

forgo tho ; they put tho ring that is wanting on thy 

whip, tlioy replace tho Janihrn upon it. 

Tliou goest quickly onward to light on the hat tie-field, to do the 
works of a strong hand and of firm courage. 

Before X wrote I sought me out a champion, who knows his 
power (lit. hand), and leads thojVnnr-sse, a chief in the amide, | who 
goes forward] oven to the end of the world. 

Answer me not, ‘ That is good, this is had repeat not to me 
your opinion. Como, I will toll thou all which lies before thee, 
at tho end of thy journey. 

I begin for thee with tho city of Sosostris. Thou hast not set 
foot in it by force. Thou hast not eaten the iisli in the brook. 
.... Tliou hast not washed thyself in it. With thy permission 
T will remind thee of llamia ; where are its fortifications 1 Come, 
I pray thee, to Uti, the strong fortress of Sosustris User-niaat-lla, 
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to Sabaq- Aol and Ah suqabu. J will inform thee of the posi- 
tion of ’Aiui, the customs of which thou know ost not. Nakhai 
and Rohoburotha thou hast not seen, since thou wast born, 
0 champion ! Eapih (Tlaphia) is widely extended. WInit is 
its wall like 1 It extends for a mile in the direction of Qaxatha 
(Gaza). 

Answer quickly. That which I have said is my idea of a 
champion in reply to thee. I let the people keep away from thy 
name, I wish them a ttriynenr. If thou art angry at the words 
which I have addressed to thee, yet I know how to estimate thy 
heart in every way. A father chastises, but lie knows the right 
measure a hundred thousand times. I know thee. To put on 
armour is really beyond thy ability. No man whose hand and 
courage is warlike makes himself famous in my esteem. T am open 
and clear, like the spring-water of tho god Mentu. It matters 
very little what flows over thy tongue, for thy compositions are vory 
confused. Thou comost to me in a covering of misrepresentations, 
with a cargo of blunders. Tliou tearest the words to tatters, just 
as it conics into thy mind. Tliou dost not take pains to find out 
their force for thyself. If thou rushest wildly forward, thou wilt 
not succeed. What comparison is there between one who does not 
know the goal that lio wishes to reach, and one who reaches it 1 
Now, what is he like ? I have not gone back, but I have reached 
(my goal). Soften tliy heart, let thy heart he cheerful; may the 
way to eat cause thee no trouble 1 

I have struck out for thee the end of thy composition, and I 
return to thee thy descriptions. What thy words contain, that is 
altogether on my tongue, it has remained on my lips. It is a con- 
fused medley, when one hears it ; an uneducated person could not 
understand it. It is like a man from the lowlands speaking with a 
man from Elepliantind. But since thou ait the scribe of Pharaoh, 
thou resemblest the water for the land, that it may becomo fertile. 
Take my meaning kindly, and do not say, ‘ Thou hast made my 
name to stink before all other men.’ Understand me as having 
wished to impart to thee the true position of a champion , in doing 
which I have visited for thee every foreign people, and placed before 
thee in a general view the countries, and (every) city according to 
its special character. Acquaint us kindly, that thou so under- 
standest it. If thou findest that the remarks upon thy work are 
apposite, thou wilt be for us like the famous Uah. 

Ramses II. reigned sixty-seven years, of which pro- 
bably more than half must be assigned to his joint reign 
with his father. His thirty-years’ jubilee was the 

5 2 
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occasion for ’great fontlvi Lies throughout Llie whole 
country, which aie frequently mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions at ftilsilis, ld-Kal >, Biggeli, Hebei, :md even upon 
several neural nei. 'The prince and high priest of l’tali 
of Memphis, Khamuas, (ravelled through the principal 
cities of the land, in order to make the necessary 
preparal ions for celebrating duly this great least of joy. 
The return of this jubilee seems to have been calculated 
according to a fixed cycle of jeais, perhaps when tbe 
lunar and solar years oo-ineided at short intervals of 
three or four years, in llie same manner as the festivals. 
In the 30lh year Khamuas celebrated the feast under his 
own superintendence, in liiggeh and in Hilsilis, where at 
that time Khai was governor of the district, while at 
Til-Kali the governor Ta conducted the festivities. The 
lecurrenee of llie succeeding jubilees took place — the 
second in the 34th year, the third in llie 37th year, and 
the fourth in Llie 40th year, of the reign of Ramses Tl. 

From the outer wall of the. temple at Ahydos we 
learn that Fanises 11. had 11!) children — (10 sons and 
59 daughters — which gives ground for supposing a great 
number of concubines, besides his lawful wives lsi-nefer, 
tlie mother of Kluimuas, Nefer-ari, Meri-mut, and the 
daughter of the Kliela king. Among his sons Khamuas 
held a fond place in his father’s heart, lie was high 
priest of Ft ah of Memphis, and in that character did 
his best to restore the worship of Apis, the living type 
of Flah-Sekari. His buildings in Memphis find in llie 
so-ealled Serapeuiu, the burial-place of the sacred bulls, 
are celebrated in the inscriptions as splendid works. 
From all that the. monuments relate of Khamuas he 
seems to have been a learned and pious prince who 
devoted himself specially to the service of the deity and 
estranged himself more from state affairs than was 
altogether pleasing to his royal father. 
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TIig elder sons, including Klininuas, died during Lhe 
long reign of llieir fallicr : IIlo fourteenlli, named Mene- 
ptnh, was liis successor. He had already taken part 
in the affairs of the government during his father’s life- 
time, and in this capacity he appears on the monuments 
by the side of Ramses II. 

Of tlie daughters of the king the monuments name 
Tlint-antha (‘ daughter of AnaTtis),’ Meri-Amon, and Neb- 
taui. A much younger sister, named Men, deserves to 
he mentioned, since her name reminds us of the princess 
Merris, the daughter of Haat-neferu-Ra, the Kheta 
princess, who, according to Jewish tradition, found 
Moses when she went to bathe. 

The list of contemporaries of Ramses II. is consider- 
able. Among them a distinguished place was held by 
that Beken-Ivhonsu upon whose statue in Munich is the 
following inscription : — 

(1) The hereditary lord and first prophet of Amen, Beken-Khonsu, 
.speaks thus : I was truthful and virtuous towards my lord. 1 
undertook with pleasuro that which my god taught mo. I walked 
in his ways. T performed acts of piety within his temple. I was a 
great architect in the town of Amen, my heart being filled with 
good works for my lord. 

0 yo men, all of you altogether, of refloating mind, (2) ye who 
remain now upon tho earth, and ye who will cotnc after me for 
thousands and later thousands of years, according to your age and 
frailty, whoso heart is possessed by tho knowledge of virtue, X give 
you to know what services T performed on earth, in that office 
which was my lot from my birth. 

1 was for four years a very little child. For twelve years (3) I 
was a hoy. I was the superintendent of the office for the susten- 
ance of the king Mbnoptah Soti. [ was a priost of Amen for 
four years. I was a holy father of Amen for twelve years. I was 
thiid prophet of Amen for sixteen years. I was second prophet of 
Amen for twelve years. Tie (tho king) rewarded mo, and dis- 
tinguished me because of my deserts. Tic named me ns first pro- 
phet of Amen for six years. T was (4) a good father for my temple- 
servants, in that I afforded sustenance to their families, and 
stretched out my hand to the fallen, and gave food to the poor, and 
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did my best for my temple. T was Llie great architect of the Theban 
palace for his (Seti’s) son, who sprang from his loins, the king 
Ramses TI. He himself raised a memorial to his father Amen, 
(.“I) when he was placed upon the throne as king. 

The skilled in art, and the first prophet of Amen, Bekcn-Khonsu, 
speaks thus : I performed the best I could for the tomplo of Amon 
as architect of my lord. I erected for him the wing-tower ‘of 
Ra-messu II., the friend of Amen, who listens to those who pray to 
him,’ (thus is he named) at the first gate of the temple of Amen. 
I placed obelisks at the same made of granite. Their height 
l-eaches to the vault of heaven. A propylon is (6) before the same 
in sight of the city of Thebes, and ponds and gardens, with flourish- 
ing trees. I made two great double doors of gold. Their height 
reaches to heaven. I caused to he made double pairs of great 
masts. T set them up in the splendid court in sight of his 
temple. I had great barks built on the river for Amen, Mut, and 
Khonsu. 

Although the day of the death of Beken-Iflionsu is 
not given in the inscription, yet it is clear that he must 
have departed this life while priest of Amen, after 
having completed sixty-six years. We can therefore 
divide his whole life of sixty-six years into the following 


sections : — 

Beken-Khonsu was a little child 

4 years . 

Years. 

1-4 

A hoy, and at last official of the 
palace 

12 „ . 

5-16 

Priest of Amen .... 

4 „ ■ 

17-20 

Holy father of Amen 

12 „ . 

21-32 

Third prophet of Amen . 

16 „ . 

33-48 

Hecond prophet of Amen . 

12 „ . 

49-60 

First prophet of Amen . 

6 „ . 

61-66 


The body of Ramses II. was laid in his sepulchral 
chamber in the rocky valley of BiMn-el-Molftk. The 
son of Seti I., so full of gratitude to his father, had not 
left one descendant to beautify his tomb and com- 
memorate his name. At his death he might truly have 
re-iterated what he had said of himself in his combat 
with the IOieta- - £ I was alone ; no other was with me.’ 
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Ppah-iibbi-bn-sk-Ptaii. Menbitaii TI. 

A careful examination of the monuments sliows 
that Meneptali II. does not rank with those Pharaohs 
who have transmitted their remembrance to posterity 
by grand buildings and the construction of new temples, 
or by the enlargement of such as already existed. A 
glance at the plan of the temple at Karnak is alone 
sufficient to prove that Meneptali did as good as nothing 
for the great temple of the empire at Apet. With the 
exception of small works hardly worLliy of being men- 
tioned, the new Pharaoh contented himself with the 
cheap glory of utilising, or rather misusing, Ihe monu 
ments of his predecessors as far back as the Twelfth 
Dynasty, not excepting the works of the Uyksos, for in 
the cartouches of former kings, where he had chiselled 
out their names, he unscrupulously inserted his own. 
Short, unimportant, badly executed inscriptions, for the 
most part of the first years of his reign, commemorate 
merely his existence, the one exception being an 
important record which he caused to be placed on the 
inner side-wall at Karnak, to call to the remembrance 
of the Thebans his great friendship for the gods. It 
also announces the irruption of the Libyans and their 
allies into Egypt and their repulse : — 

(1) Catalogue of the peoples which wore smitten by the king : 
[. . , . ]-i the A-qa-ua-shtt, the Tu-li-sha, the Li-ku, the Shar-dana, 
the Sha-ka-li-sha, peoples of the North, which came hither out of 
all countries. 

(2) [In the year V., in the month . . . . , in the reign of the 
lord of the diadem] to whom his father Amen has given power, the 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Meneptah Ilotephima, the dis- 
penser of life, the divine benefactor, was [in the town of Memphis, 
to thank the god Ptnh] (3) [for] his [benefits]. For all gods pro- 
tect him, all peoples were in fear of his glanco. The king Meneptali 
(4) [received at that time a message, that the king of the Libyans 
had fallen upon the towns of the country] and plundered them, 
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and turned tliein into heaps of rubbish ; (hat the cowards had sub- 
mitted to his will ; that lie. hud overstepped the, boundaries of his 
country, that he had gained tho upper hand. 

(!5) [Then the king caused the towns lo bo fortified, and measures 
to be taken] in till directions for the protection of the breath of life. 
He gave it back to the inhabitants who were without it, sitting still 
in (their) hiding-places. Powerful was his might to (6) [attain his 
end. He had entrenchments drawn] to protect the city of On, the 
ciLy of the sun-god Turn, and to protect tho great fortress of Tanen 
(i.e. Memphis), and to extend [the works for the protection of other 
cities] in great numbers. 

(7) [For tho foreign peoples had long since made inroads also 
from the East, and had pitched] their tents before tho town of Pa- 
Bailos (Byblus, Bilbeis) ; they found themselves (already) on the 
canal Shakana, to the north of the canal Ao (of Heliopolis), (8) [so 
that the adjoining land] was not cultivated, hut was left ns pasture 
for the cattle on account of the foreigners. 1 Tt lay waste there from 
the times of our forefathers. All the kings of Upper Egypt sat in 
tlieir entrenchments (9) [and were occupied in building themselves 
memorials], and the kings of Lower Egypt found themselves in tho 
midst of their city, surrounded with earthworks, cut off front 
everything by warriors, for they had no mercenaries to oppose to 
them. 

Thus had it been (10) [until tho day when King Meneptah] 
ascended the throne of Horus. Jle was crowned to preserve lifts 
to mortals. He was brought in as king to protect men. Thore 
was the strength in him to do this, because ho was the likeness of 
the [beautiful] faced (11) [god (Pfcvli). And the king sent mes- 
sengers to the land of Ma i]-bair. The choicest of his mercenaries 
wero equipped ; his chariots were assembled from all directions j 
and his spies [betook them to tho road to keep him informed. Thus 
had ho] prepared [everything] for his equipment in (1 2) [a short 
time. And thus was 1m armed for tho approaching struggle. For 
he is a hero] : he takes no count of hundreds of thousands (of 
enemies) on the (lay of tho turmoil of battle. His lifo-guards 
marched forward ; there came on the most powerful warriors ; and 
beautiful was the sight at the entrance of the mercenaries for all 
the inhabitants [of Egypt]. 

(18) [And they came to announce to the king: ‘In .... ] 
month of the summer has it happened, that tho misorablc king of 
the hostile land of Libu, Mar-ajui, a son of Did, has maclo an 
irruption into the land of the Thuhennu (the Marnmridio) with his 
foreign mercenaries, (14) [the catalogue of whom is as follows : 

1 See p. US. 
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the Sli]ar-dana, thn Eha-ka-li-slia, the A-qa-ua-sha, the Li-ku, the 
Tu-ri-blia : .since ho has sought out tho host of all combatants, and 
of all the quick runnel's of his country. Ho law also brought with 
him hia wife and his children ; (15) [besides there arc come with 
him the princes] and the captains of the host. lie has reached the 
boundaries of tho wefet land at thn fields of the town of Pa-Ar- 
sliop (Prosopis).’ 

Then his Majesty was enraged against them like a lion, (1(>) 
[and lie assembled tho princes and leaders of his host and spake 
thus :] ‘ Listen to the sayings of your lord. T give you [to know] 
that E, the king, am your shepherd. My care is to enquire (17) 
[what tends to the good of tho land. He is for you a father who 
preserves the life of his children. Should they be anxious like the 
birds 1 You do not know the goodness of his intentions.’ No 
answer (was made to this) on the part of (18) [the princes. And 
the king continued : ‘ ft is not my intention to await the enemy, 
so that the land] should be wasted and abandoned at the advance 
of the foreigners to plunder its borders. Tho enemies (19) ovorsLop 
them daily. Each takes [what he pleases, and it is their intention] 
to plunder the frontier cities. They have already advanced into the 
fields of Egypt from the boundary of the river onwards. They 
have gained a firm footing, and spend days and months therein. 
[They have] settled themselves (20) [near the towns. Others of 
them] have reached the mountains of the Oasis, and the lands in 
sight of the nome of Taahu. It was a privilege over since the kings 
of Uppor Egypt, on the ground of the historical records of other 
times. But no one (21) knows [that thoy ever came in large num- 
bers] like vermin. Let no more be granted to them than their belly 
requires. If they love death and hate life, if tlieir temper is 
haughty to do (22) [what thoy wish, then lot them apply to] their 
king, let them remain on (their) ground and soil, and go to the 
battle, so as always to fill their bodies. They have come to Egypt 
to seolc sustenance for their mouth. Thoy [direct] their mind (23) 
[to this, to fill] thoir belly [with] my property, just like the fisher- 
men. Their king is like a dog, a bragging fellow. His courage is 
naught. Having arrived, lie sits there planning (24) [tt treaty to 
carry out with him] the people of the Piti-shu, whom I allowed to 
tako away wheat in ships, to preserve the life of this people of 
Khcta, because I, the king, am he whom the gfids have chosen. 
All plenty, (25) [all sustenance, lies] in my hand, the king, Meneptah, 
the dispenser of life. In my name are laid [the supporting columns] 
of my [buildings]. I act as king of the country. [All] happens 
(20) [in my name in tho land of Egypt], What is spoken in Thebes 
pleases Amou. He has turned himself away from the people of 
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the Mush.-masha (Maxye-s), and (he) looks [no more] on the people of 
the Tiimuliu, they are ('ll) [lost/ 

Thus spake the Icin'' lo| the leaders of the liost, who stood before 
him, that they should dost my the people of the Libu. Thoy went 
forth, and tho hand of (tod was with them. Amen was at their 
[side] as a shield. The nows reached tho [people] of Egypt, (28) 
[namely, that the kin" in his own person would take part] in the 
campaign on the fourteenth day. Then his Majesty beheld in a 
droam as if the statue of Ptah, which is placed at the [gate of the 
temple,] stepped down to Pharaoh. Tt was like a giant. (29) [And 
it was] as if it spoke to him : * Remain altogether behind,’ and, 
handing to him the battle sword, ‘ Mayest thou cast off the lazy 
disposition that is in thee.’ And Pharaoh spoke to it : ‘ Coliokl ! 
(30) [thy word shall be accomplished].’ 

And my warriors and tho chariots in sullicient number had pro- 
pared an ambush before them in the high land of the country of the 
nome of Prosopis. 

Then the miserable king of (31) [the hostile Libu caused his 
warriors and liis mercenaries to advance] in the night of the first 
of Epiplii, when the earth became light enough for the encounter. 
When the miserable king of the hostile Libu had arrived, about the 
time of the 3rd of Epiphi, ho had brought (32) [with him all his 
hosts. But] they hold back. "When the warriors of his Majesty 
had charged forward, together with the chariots, then was Amen- 
Ra with them, and the god Nub reached out to them his hand. 
Each (33) [man fought bravely. A great defeat was inflicted on 
them, and they lay there in] their blood. No man was left remain- 
ing of them, for the foreign mercenaries of his Majesty had spent 
six hours in annihilating them. The sword gavo (34) [no mercy, so 
that] the land was [full of corpses]. 

While they thus fought, the miserable king of tho Libu stood 
there full of fear, his courage descried him ; then fled (35) [he in 
quick flight, and left] his sandals, his bow, his quiver, in his haste 
behind him ; and [all other things] which he had with him. lie, 
in whose body there was no timidity, and whose form was ani- 
mated. by a great manly eourago, (3C) [lie, fled like a woman. Then 
the mercenaries of his Majesty took what he had loft] of liis 
property, his money which he had gathered in, Ids silver, his gold, 
Ids vessels of iron, tho ornaments of his wife, his chairs, liis bows, 
his weapons, and all other things which he had brought (37) [with 
him. All was allotted to the] palace of the king, whither it was 
brought together with the prisoners. When in the meantime the 
miserable king of tho Libu had hurried forth in his flight, then 
there [followed] him a number (38) [of the people of his nation, 
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since tliey had escaped] destruction by the sword. Then did the 
cavalry who sat upon their horses spring forwaid to puisne 
them. | The enemy] (.">9) Hod in haste, [and great destruction was 
inflicted on them]. No [man] had seen the like in the historical 
records of tlio kings of Lower Egypt, at the time wlion this 
land of Egypt was in their [power], when the enemy maintained 
their ground flrinly, at the time, when tho kings of Upper Egypt 
(40) [would afford no assistance]. But [all] this was done by the 
gods from lovo to their son who loves them, to preserve tho land 
of EgypL for its ruler, and to protect the temples of the land of 
Tamera, in order to exalt (41) [the glory of the king to the latest 
generations. 

Then the governor] of the frontier garrisons of tho west land 
sent a report to the royal court to the following effect : 1 The 
enemy Mauri has arrived in (light ; his body trembled ; ho 
escaped far away only by favour of the night. (43) [His flight, 
however, docs no harm, for] want [will be his fate], lie has fallen. 
All the gods are for Egypt. The promises which he had made are 
become vain, and all his words have rolled back on his own head. 
His fate is not known, whether he is dead, (43) [or whether he is 
living. Thou, O king I] leavo him his life. If he is alive, he. will 
not raise himself up any more. He has fallen down, and his people 
have become hostile (to him). Thou wilt bo the man who will 
undertake it, by giving orders io kill (44) [the rebels among the 
inhabitants] in the land of the Tamnliu, and [of tho Libu]. Let 
them sot up another in his place, one of his brothors, who took 
part in the battlo. He will ho obliged to acknowledge him, since 
he is himself despised by the princes as a (45) [monster without an 
equal.’ 

Then the king gave the order that there should return homo] 
the leaders of tho foreign mercenaries, the life-guards, the chariots 
of war, and all the warriors of the army whose service was ended. . . , 
Then the whole’ land rejoiced to the height of heaven ; the towns 
and villages sang the wonderful deeds that had been done ; the (48) 
river resounded with tho joyful shouts of the dwellers on its hanks, 
and they] carried the booty under tho window of the palace in order 
that his Msjosty might behold their conquests. 

Such was the great battle of Prosopis, which took 
place in the 5th year of the reign of Meneplah. 
With the Libyans, who were held in contempt by the 
Egyptians as uncircumcised, were joined mercenary 
troops of the Oaucaso-Oolchian race, who in these times 
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bad mitral eel into their country, and rendered military 
service, partly in Egypt and partly in Libya. In I, lie 
times of "Ramses III. they appeared again with the 
following allies : — 

1. (jni-q.iilui : the Caucasians. 

2 . A-rja-uft-slia . ilio Acliasms of the C.iucasns. 

3. iSluu’-dana : the Hardotios, Chavtani. 

4. 81ut-ka-li-&lia : tlin people of Zagylb. 

5. Tu-ri-slia . tlie Tancians. 

G. Zakar, Zakkari : tho Zygcs, Zygritto. 

7. Li-ku : tho Ligyes. 

8. Uaslmsh : tho Ossetes. 

To identify these circumcised tribes, as some have 
done, with the Aclueans, Sardinians, Siculi, Etruscans, 
Teucrians, Lycians, and Oscans, of classical antiquity, 
is to introduce a serious error into the primitive 
history of the classic nations. After her deliverance 
from such dangerous enemies as the Libyans and their 
allies, Egypt, freed from a pressing incubus, rejoiced. 
The chief share in this joy must have belonged to the 
inhabitants of the Delta, whose cities and villages 
touched on the borders of the enemies, especially the 
Colcliians and Camus. 

In what was afterwards called the Mareotic nome, 
the Danau were settled in the district named by the 
geographer Ptolemy Teneia, or Taineia. Their next 
neighbours were the Purosatha, the Prosodilte of the 
same writer ; while along the. coast, as far as the great 
Catabathmus, the last remnant of the Sha-ka-li-sha still 
remained at the time of the "Romans in the village of 
Zagylis ; and the descendants of the Sliardana and the 
Zakhar were perpetuated in the small tribes of the 
Cliartani and the Zygritso. The whole coast beyond, as 
far as Gyrene, appears to have been a gathering-ground 
of warlike adventurers of the Colchio-Crelau tribes, up 
to the Dardani, whose name is again reflected in the 
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Greek designation of the town Dardanis. The officials 
and priests at the court of Meneptali were not backward 
in extolling their Pharaoh. The fragments of the 
writings of some of tliese officers display a poetical 
enthusiasm in lauding the king, whom they commonly 
introduce under his throne-name of Ba-n-lla, c soul of 
Ea.’ The relations which Meneptali maintained with 
the Kheta towards the East were, in consequence of the 
old treaty, of the most friendly nature. His contribu- 
tion of corn to them gives a full confirmation of this 
idea. The fortresses and wells which Tcliuti-mes TIT , 
and Eamses II. had established in Canaan, and provided 
with Egyptian garrisons, still existed. With Ihera, as 
with the inhabitants of Gaza, a constant intercourse 
was regularly maintained, and messengers went to and 
fro as bearers of the king’s orders from the court to the 
East. These officials belonged mostly to the Cauaanile 
peoples, as their names prove. 

The nomad tribes of the Edomite Shasu — who 
under Seti I. still regarded the eastern region of the 
Delta as far as Zoan as their own possession — until they 
were driven out by that Pharaoh — bestirred themselves 
anew under Meneptali H., but in a manner alike peace- 
ful and loyal. As faithful subjects, they asked for a 
passage through the border fortress of Khetam, in the 
land of Thulcu (Succoth), in order to find sustenance for 
themselves and their herds in the rich pasture-lands of 
the lake district about the city of Pa-Tmu (Pithom). 

On this subject an Egyptian official makes the 
following report (Pap. Auastasi, vi.) ; — 

Another matter for the satisfaction of my master’s heart. We 
have carried into efleot the passage of the tribes of Lhe Shasu from 
the land of Aduma (Edom), through the fortress (Khetam) of 
Meneplah-Hotophima, which is situated in Thuku (Suocoth), to 
the lakes of the city Pa-Tmu, of Mcneptah-Hotephima, which are 
situated in the land of Thuku, in order to feed themselves and to 
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feed tlieir liculs oh ilie po&si'Wj'ons of Pli.irooh, who is Iheio a 
honeficent sun for all peoples. Tn the year S . . . . Ret, T caused 
them to be conducted, according to the list of tho .... for 
the .... of the other biubh of the days, on which the for- 
tress (Kliotnm) of Mcncptah-IIotcpliiina is opened for tlieir 
passage. 

As Rainses II. must be regarded as Hie Pharaoh 
under whom Moses first saw the light, so the chrono- 
logical relations — having regard to the great age of the 
two contemporaries, Ramses IT. and Moses— demand 
that Meneptah II. should in all probability be acknow- 
ledged as the Pharaoh op the Exodus. ITe also had 
his royal seat in the city of Ramses, and seems to have 
strengthened its fortifications. Pjsr-ao — c great house,’ 
‘high gate’ — is, according to the monuments, the 
designation of the king of the land of Egypt for the 
time being. This does not of itself furnish a decisive 
argument; but then, besides, the incidental statement 
of the Psalmist, that Moses wrought his wonders in the 
field of Zoan (Psalm lxxviii. 4o) r carries us back again 
to those sovereigns, Ramses II. and Meneptah, who 
were fond of holding their court in Zoan-ltamses. 

Some scholars have recently sought to recognise in 
the Hebrews the so-called Apcr, Apura, or Aperiu, 
the Erythraean people in the east of the noine of 
Heliopolis, in what is known as the ‘ red country ’ or 
the * red mountaiu ; ’ and hence they have drawn 
conclusions which rest on a weak foundation. Accord- 
ing to the inscriptions, the name of this people appears 
in connection with the breeding of horses and the art 
of horsemanship. In an historical narrative of the 
time of Tehuti-mes HI. the Apura are named as horsemen 
or knights ( senen ), who mount their horses at the king’s 
command. In another document, of the time of 
Ramses III., long after the Exodus of tho Jews from 
Egypt, 2,083 Aperiu are introduced, as settlers in 
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Heliopolis, with the words, ‘ Knights, sons of the kings 
and noble lords (Marina) of the Apor, settled people, 
who dwell in this place.’ Under Ramses IV. we again 
meet with ‘Aper, 800 in number,’ as inhabitants of 
foreign origin in the district of Ani or Aini, on the 
western shore of the Red Sea, in the neighbourhood of 
the modern Suez. 

These and similar data completely exclude all 
thought of the Hebrews. 

Pre-supposing, then, thatMeneptah is to he regarded 
as the Pharaoh of the Exodus, this king must have had 
to endure serious disturbances of all kinds d urine his 
reign: — in the West the Libyans, in the East the 
Hebrews, and in the South a spirit of rebellion, which 
declared itself by the insurrection of a rival king of 
the family of the great Ramses n. The events which 
form the close of his rule are passed over by the 
monuments with perfect silence. 

In looking over names of the most eminent con- 
temporaries of this king there were Mas, his viceroy in 
Ethiopia, the : king’s son of Cush,’ the same who held 
the like high office under Ramses II., and whose 
memory is perpetuated in a rock-inscription at Aswan ; 
and also the influential high-priest of Amen, Roi, who 
held the command of the legion of Amen and adminis- 
tered his treasury, and was chief architect to Pharaoh. 

The more troublous the times, the less thought was 
there of expeditions, and the greater was the attention 
paid to the pursuit of knowledge. The following 
temple-scribes are among the brilliant stars : Qa-ga-bu, 
Horus, Anna, Mer-em-apet, Bek-eu-Plah, Hor-a, Amen- 
masu, Su-an-ro, Ser-Ptali. If we add to these the name 
of Pentaur, the author of the epic of Ramses tlie Great, 
and also that of Amen-em-hant, the director of the 
Theban library, as well as those of Amen-em-ape ami 
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l’aubesa, we have completed (lie cycle of lil entry names 
iu those times from llamses II. downwards. 

Meneptali II. was succeeded by liis son, 

Use r-ki i n L’ii a u-B a . Seti II. cm. c.c. 12 <>o. 

Already during liis father’s lifetime Seti II. enjoyed 
a special distinction, inasmuch as lie is frequently 
designated crown prince of tlie empire. We possess 
records of the first Lwo years only of his rule, which at 
that time extended over the whole of Egypt. 

The liamses-city of Zoan-Tanis remained, as before, 
the special residence of the court. As in the preceding 
times, special attention was devoted to the fortresses 
eastward of Tania, which covered the entrance from 
Syria. Here was the old royal road, which offered 
fugitives the only opportunity of escaping from the 
Icing’s power, though not without danger. That such 
attempts were often made, is proved by the following 
report of a scribe, who had gone out upon the road in 
order to overtake two fugitive servants of the court : — 

I set out (lie says) from the hall of the royal palace on the 9th 
clay of the month Epiphi, in the evening, after tho two servants. I 
arrived at the fortress of Thuku on the 10th of Epiplii. 1 was in- 
formed that the men had resolved to take their way towards tho 
south. On the 12th I reached K he tam (Etlmm). There 1 was 
informed that grooms, who had come from the neighbourhood [of 
tho ‘ sedge-city,’ had reported] that tho fugitives had already passocl 
tho rampart (i.e. the Shur of tho Bible, Gerrhon of tho Greeks) to 
tho north of tho Migdol of King Heti Meneptali. 

Notwithstanding the apparent shortness of liis 
reigu, Seti H. found the time and means to erect a 
special sanctuary to his father Amen in the great temple 
of the empire at Apet. This is the small temple, con- 
sisting of three chambers, to the north-west of the great 
front court; an insignificant building, which merely 
attests the official acknowledgment of the king on the 
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part of tlie priestly guild of Thebes. Roi, the high- 
priest of the god Amen, was friendly to the Icing, as 
was also liis sou and successor in office, Roma. Both 
were declared adherents of the king, whose affection 
for the pious fathers of Ainon shows itself also in other 
forms in the extant papyri. It was for him, while he 
was still crown prince, that a temple-scribe composed 
that wonderful tale of ‘ The Two Brothers,’ the trans- 
lation of which we owe to M. Le Page Renouf . 1 

The sepulchre of this Icing, in the rocky valley of 
BiMn-el-Molftk, is really princelike and magnificent. In 
it also we have a new proof of the priestly recognition 
of his sovereignty over the land of Egypt. 

After his death the sovereignty passed in regular 
succession to his son, 

U SEU-KHA-RA-SOTii F-EN-R a . SET-NEKIIT. CIE. B.C. 1233. 

All that we are able to say of him can be condensed 
into a few words ; he was the father of a great king, 
and he lived in times full of disturbance and trouble. 
As his father had, in all probability, been opposed by a 
rival king, Amen-messu, so bad the son of the latter, 
Meneptah Siptah, become a dangerous successor against 
Setnekht. Siptah, the husband of that Queen Ta-user 
whose grave obtained a distinguished position in the 
valley of the kings at Thebes, seems to have been 
favoured by a number of adherents in the city of 
Amen, and to have owed his elevation to the throne to 
the help of an Egyptian noble, named Bi. This latter 
held the office of confidential servant of the king;. he 
declares on his own behalf that c he put away falsehood 
and gave honour to the truth, inasmuch as lie set the 
Icing upon his father’s throne — he, the great keeper of 
the seal for all the land, Ra-messu-kha-em-ne teru-Bi . ’ 

1 Part, of Ibis tale is given on p. 133 et xeq. 
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Among the remaining adherents of tlie anti-king, no 
insignificant part was played by his governor of the 
southern lands, Seti, whose memory Iras been per- 
petuated by an inscription at Abu Siinbel. In that re- 
presentation, I his official exhibits himself as a zealous 
worshipper of the Theban Amen, and there is appended 
an inscription of four lines, giving the following ex- 
planation : — 

(1) Worship ofiered to Anion, that lie may grant life, prosperity, 
and health, to the person of the king’s envoy into all lands, tho com- 
panion (2) of tho lord of tho land, of tho friond of Horus (Lo. the 
king) in his house, the first commander of the war-chariots of his 
Majesty, (3) who understood his purpose, when the king came, to 
exalt (him) the king’s son of Cush, (4) Soti, upon his throne (or, 
the throne of liis father ?) in tlie first year of the lord of the land, 
Ra-messu Siptah. 

On the summit of a group of rocks on the island of 
Seli&l, near Philm, llxere remains the following inscription 
of the same Seti, annexed to the name of his king : — 

In the year 3, Palchons, day 21. Honour to thy name, 0 king 1 
May it attest the acknowledgments of the person of the commander 
of the chariots, and the king’s sons of Cush, and the governor of the 
southern lands, Seti ! 

On the last visit I paid to Thebes to the grave of 
‘ the great queen and lady of the land, the princess of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Ta-user,’ the names of her 
husband Siptah were still to be seen at its entrance, 
while in the interior, on the piece which has been laid 
on lo cover the names of the queen, the cartouche of 
Setnekht meets the eye in a re- engraving. Setneldit 
took possession of his wife’s sepulchre, without in a 
single case, replacing the feminine signs in the inscrip- 
tions by the corresponding masculine forms. His rival 
having been driven out, Setnekht could deal with the 
tomb at his pleasure. 

Nor was it only against native claimants of the 
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throne that this prince had to wage war ; foreigners 
also contributed to turn Egypt upside down. A certain 
Khar, or Phoenician, had seized llie throne, maintained 
himself on it for some time, driven the Egypt ians into 
banishment, and grievously oppressed those left in the 
land. This is that Arisu of whom the great Harris 
Papyrus speaks thus : — 

Tims says King Ra-messu III., the son of Setnokht, the great 
god, to the princes and leaders of tho land, to the warriors and 
to the chariot soldiers, to (he Shardana, and the numerous 
foreign mercenaries, and to all the living inhabitants of the land of 
Tnmera : — 

Hearken 1 I make you to know my glorious deeds, which I have 
performed as king of men. 

The people of Egypt lived in banishment abroad. Of those who 
lived in the interior of the land, none had any to care for him. So 
passed away long years, until other times came. The land of Egypt 
belonged to princes from foreign parts. They slew one another, 
whether noble or mean. 

Other timos came on afterwards, during years of scarcity. Arisu, 
a Phoenician, had raised himself among them to be a prince, and he 
compelled all the people to pay him tribute. Whatevor any had 
gathered togethor, that his companions robbed them of. Tims did 
they. The gods were treated like the men. They went without 
the appointed sin-offerings in the temple i. 

Then did the gods turn this state of things to prosperity. They 
restored to the land its even balance, such as its condition properly 
required. And they established their son, who had come forth from 
their body, as king of the whole land on their exalted throne. This 
was King Setnckht Meri-Amen. 

He was like the person of Set when he is indignant. He took 
care for the whole land. If rebels showed themselves, he slew the 
wicked who made a disturbance in the land of Tamera. 

He purified the exalted royal throne of Egypt, and so he was 
the ruler of the inhabitants on the throne of the sun-god Turn, 
while he raised up their faces. Such as showed themselves refusing 
to acknowledge any one as a brother, were walled up. 

He restored order to the temples, granting the sacred revenues 
for the due offerings to the gods, as their statutes prescribe. 

He raised me up as heir to the throne on the seat of the earth- 
god Sab, to he the great governor of tho Egyptian dominions in 
care for the whole people, who have found themselves united to- 
gether again, 
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And he went to his rest out of his orl >it of light, like the com- 
pany of the celestials. The (funeral) rites of Osiris were accom- 
plished for him. Ho was lmmo (to his grave) in his royal boat over 
the river, and was laid in his everlasting house on the west sido of 
Thebes. 

And my fathor Amen, the lord of the gods, and 11a, and Ptali 
with tho beautiful face, caused mo to be crowned as lord of the land 
on the throne of my parent. 

I received the dignities of my fathor amidst shouts of joy. The 
people were content and delighted because of the peaoe. They re- 
joiced in my countonanco as king of the land, for I was like Horus, 
who was king over the land on the throne of Osiris. Thus was I 
crowned with the Atef-crown, together with tho TTrseus-serpents ; 
T put on the ornament of tho double plumes, like tho god Tanen 1 ■ 
thus I reposed myself on the throne-seat of Horomkhu ; thus was I 
clothed with the robes of state, like Tmu. 


1 Tanon was tlio personification god of tho district bordering on Lake 
of tho oaith, and is also another form Mroris. 
of the nightly sun. Ho was iho local 


A, A, Towers of Trnpy- 
lou. », Entrance, o, 0» 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DYNASTY XX . 1 

Ea-messu Haq-On. cut. b.c. isoo. 

( Ramses III.) 

As this king's official name was User-maat-Ra, he is only 
distinguished from Ramses II. by the title Haq-On, 
* Prince of Heliopolis.' Among the people he bore the 
appellation of Ra-MESS u-pa-neter, that is, * Ramses the 
god,’ from which the Greeks formed the well-known 
name of Rhampsinitus. 

The miserable stale of Egypt before his accession 
could not be better described than in his own words, 
cited in the last chapter. The same Harris Papyrus gives 
a comprehensive outline of the eventful life of Ramses 
III., the following being the chief events : — The king’s 
first care after his accession was the restoration and 
demarcation of the several castes, which he arranged 
in their descending degrees, as follows : The Ab en 
Perao, * counsellors of Pharaoh,’ an office which Joseph 
held in the Egyptian court ; the 4 great princes,’ gover- 
nors and representatives of the king in the several 
nomes; ‘the infantry and chariot-soldiers;’ the mer- 
cenaries of the tribes of the Shnrdana and the Kahak; 
and the lowest classes of the officers and servants, f 
He was next occupied with wars against foreign 
nations, who had invaded the borders of Egypt. The 
Danau were pursued to the Oiliciaix coast, and there 

1 JTor Table of Kings see p. xxiv. 
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defeated; so in Cyprus were (lie Zekkaru (Zygritaa), 
and the Perusatha (Prosoditce) ; while the Colchio- 
Caucasian Shardana (Sardones), and the Uashasha 
(Ossetes), on the other hand, were exterminated in their 
settlements west of the Delta, and transplanted to Egypt 
in great masses, with their families. They were com- 
pelled to settle in a Eamesseum, and to pay every year, 
according to the custom of the country, a tribute of 
woven stulfs and corn to the temples of Egypt. 

On the East the king achieved a like success 
against the Saliir, a branch of the Shasu; he plun- 
dered their tents, seized their possessions and cattle, 
and carried off the people as prisoners to Egypt. A 
war was next kindled by the Libyans andMaxyes, who, 
as before under Meneptah II., made an inroad into the 
Delta, and occupied the whole country along the left 
bank of the Canopic branch of the Nile, from Memphis 
as far as Carbana (Canopus). Near the latter place, 
along the seashore, lay the district of Gautut, the cities 
of which they had held for many years. They and 
their allies were defeated by the Pharaoh, and among 
the latter the king mentions by name the Asbita 
(Asbytoe), the Kaikaslia (Caucasians), the Shai-ap (who 
cannot be more closely defined), the Hasa (Ausees), the 
Bakana (Bakaloi). The king of the Libu, his family 
and people, together with their herds, were transported 
as captives to Egypt, where some were placed in the 
fortified * Bamessea,’ and others branded with hot iron 
* in the name of the king ’ as sailors. A magnificent 
gift was made of their herds to the temple of Amen at 
Thebes. 

Por the protection of the frontier towards Suez, 
the king built a great wall in the eountiy of the 
Aperiu, and surrounded it with strong defences whose 
walls had a height of 52-J feet. In the harbour of Suez 
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Ramses HI. built a flpet of large and small sliipb on 
purpose to make voyages on tlie lied Sea to the coasts 
of Punt and * the Holy Land,’ and to bring back the 
costly productions of those distant regions, especially 
incense. 

Connected with these objects was the establishing 
of commercial relations with those coasts, and a caravan 
trade by land was started on the road from Kosseir to 
Coptos on the Nile. In a word, Ramses PH. opened 
direct intercourse by land and sea with the shores of 
the Indian Ocean, which in later times was renewed by 
the Ttolemies. Not less important was the despatch of 
a mission by laud to the copper-mines of Akita ; and 
the metal, shining like gold, and in the form of bricks, 
was brought home from the smelting-houses in those 
parts. 

The king also turned his attention anew to the 
treasures of the peninsula of Sinai, which from the 
times of Sneferu had appeared to the Egyptians so 
desirable. Laden with rich presents for the temple of 
Hathor, protectress of the Mafkat peninsula, dis- 
tinguished officials went thither to bring back the 
much-prized greenish-blue copper-stone 

Throughout Egypt Ramses planted trees and shrubs 
to give the inhabitants rest under their cool shade. 
Rhampsinitus concludes by extolling the peaceful con- 
dition of the whole country, in which the weakest 
woman could travel unmolested on all the roads. The 
Shardana and the Kali a k remained quietly in their 
cities, and Cush and the Phoenicians then had ceased 
to annoy Egypt with their attacks. Finally, in the 
32nd year of his reign the king recommends his son 
Ramses IV., whom he had made joint king with himself, 
to the recognition and obedience of his subjects. 

It is quite possible to fill in this general outline 
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of Earn, sea TTI.’s reign mill more definite diets sup- 
plied by llie Eamossenm, which was turned from a 
treasure-liou&e into a complete temple of victory. To- 
day pictures and words alone replace the treasures 
which were once stored there and dedicated by 
Ehampsinitus to Amon-En. Gold in grains up to the 
weight of 1,000 lbs. from the mines of Amamu, in the 
land of Gush, of Edffi, of Ombos, and of Coptos ; bars 
of silver; whole pyramids of blue and green stones, 
besides the much-prized bluestone of Tafrer and the 
real greenstone of Roshatha ; copper ore ; lead ; 
precious sorts of incense from Punt and from the 
Holy Land ; moreover gold and silver statues, images 
of animals, vases, chests, and other ornaments, down 
to the seal-rings with the name of the king upon them ; 
— all these and many other things did the Pharaoh 
dedicate to the god in this address ; — 

I dedicate this to thee as a memorial foi thy temple, consist- 
ing of clear raw copper, and raw gold, and [of all works of art], 
which have come forth from the workshops of the sculptor. The 
productions of the land of Ruthen shall be brought to thee as 
gifts, to fill the treasury of thy templo with tho best things of all 
lands. 

Again : — 

Thou hast received gold and silvor like sand on the [.sea] shore. 
What thou hast created in the river and in the mountain, that 1 
dedicate to thee by heaps upon the earth. Lot it be an adornment 
for thy Majesty for evor. I offer to thee blue and green precious 
stones, and all kinds of jewels in chests of bright copper. I have 
made for thee numberless talismans out of all kinds of valuable 
precious stones. 

Eamses III. must have enjoyed enormous wealth, 
which he lavished on the temples of Amen, Ptah, and 
Ea of Heliopolis. 

When he came to the throne things looked bad for 
Egypt. 
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The hostile Asiatics and Talionmi robbtns (tlm Libyan Mar- 
mai’id.e) showed themselves only to injuie the slate of Egypt, 
The land lay open before them in weakness since the time ot' the 
earlier kings. They did evil to gods as well as to men. No one had 
so strong an arm as to oppose them, on account of their hostile 
intentions. 

In tlie 6 111 year of liis reign tlie enemies prepared a 
fresh attack from the West. 

The people of the Tamaliu assembled together in one place. 
The tribes of tlio Maxyes prepared themselves for a raid out of 
their own country. The loaders of their warriors had confidence in 
their plans. 

As in former times the Libyans were the prime 
movers of hostilities, so now their kings Zamar and 
Zautmar appear as instigators and leaders in battle. 

The defeat of the enemy was tremendous. Three 
years after this event a warlike movement broke out in 
the north, caused by the migration of the Carian and 
Colchian tribes, but they were at last utterly routed in 
a naval engagement at Migdol, at the mouth of the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile. The inscriptions of the 
temple of victory thus relate the story : — 

A quivering (not of fear) seized the people in their limbs ; they (the 
invaders) came up leaping from their coasts aud islands, and spread 
themselves all at once over the lands. No people stood before their 
arms, beginning with the people of Kheta, of Kadi (Galilee), and Oar- 
chemish, Aradus, and Alus. They wasted these countries, aud pitched 
a camp at one place in the land of the Amorites. They plundered the 
inhabitants and the territory as if they had been nothing. And they 
came on (against Egypt), but there was held in readiness a fiery 
furnace before their countenance on the side of Egypt. Their home 
was in the land of the Purosatha, the Zakkar, the Shakalsha, the 
JDaanau, and the TJnsliuasli. These nations had leagued together ; 
they laid their hand on the double land of Egypt, to encircle the 
land. Their heart was full of confidence, they were full of plans. 
This happened, since such was the will of this god, the lord of the 
gods (Amen of Thebes). An ambush was prepared to take them iu 
the snare like birds. He (Amen) gave me strength, and granted 
success to my plans. My arm was strong as iron when I broke 
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forth. C had guarded well iny boundary up to Zahi (Philistia). 
There stood in ambush over against them tho chief loaders, the 
governors, the noble mnrhiat - ,' and tho chief people of tho warriors. 
[A defenco] was built on tho water, like a strong wall, of ships of 
war, of merchantmen, of boats and skiff's. They wore manned from 
the forepart to tho liindpart with the bravest warriors, who bore 
their arms, and with tho best life-guards of the land of Egypt. They 
were like roaring lions on tho mountain. The knights were of the 
swiftest in the race, and tho most distinguished horsemen of a 
skilful hand. Their horses quivered in all their limbs, ready to 
trample the nations under their hoofs. 1 was like the war-god 
Mentu, the strong. 1 held my ground before them. They behold 
the battle of my hands. I, King Ua-messu TIT., T went far forward 
in the van, conscious of my mighi, strong of arm, protecting my 
soldiers in the day of battle. They who had reached the boundary 
of my country never more reaped harvest. Their soul and their spirit 
passed away for ever. They who had assembled themselves over 
against the others on the great sea, a mighty firebrand lightened 
before them, in front of the mouths of the river. A wall of iron 
shut them in upon the lake. They were driven away, dashed to the 
grouud, liewn down on the bank of the water. They were slain by 
hundreds of heaps of corpses. Tho end was a new beginning. Their 
ships and all their possessions lay strewn, on the mirror of the 
water. Thus have I taken from the nations the desire to direct 
their thoughts against Egypt. They exalt my name in their country ; 
yea, their heart is on fire for mo so long as I shall sit on the throne 
of Horemkhu. 

A trembling seized the inhabitants of tho northern regions in 
their body, because of the Purosatha and the Zaldcar, because they 
plundered their land. If they went out to meet them, their spirit 
failed. Some were brave people by land, others on the sea. Those who 
came by way of the land, Ainen-Ra pursued them and annihilated 
them. Those who entered into the mouths of the Hilo wore caught 
like birds in nets, They were made prisoners. 

It came to pass that the people of tho northora regions, who 
reside in their islands and on their coasts, shuddered in their bodies. 
They entered into the lakes of tho mouths of tho Nile. Their noses 
snuffed the wind : tlielr desire was to breathe a soft air. The king 
broke forth like a whirlwind upon them, to fight them in tho battle- 
field, like all his heroes. Their spirit was annihilated where they 
stood, their soul was taken from thorn ; a stronger than they came 
upon them. 

In tlie lltli year of Rliampsinitus, a new struggle 

1 Sec p. 138, 
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threatened the safety of the country from the West. 
The Maxyes attacked Egypt under the leadership of 
their king Masliashal (Massala), a son of Kapur, in great 
force, in order to obtain possession of the rich districts 
on the banks of the Canopic mouth of the Nile. A 
great battle was fought about the month of Mesori in 
the same year, and the enemy were utterly defeated. 
The list of the killed was very considerable, and not 
less was the number of the prisoners and the amount of 
spoil, of which a list is here subjoined : — 

Total number of hands (out off) . . . 2175 

Prisoners of war of Pharaoh belonging 
to the nation of the Maxyes : 


Commander-in-chief 

1 


Commanders .... 

5 


Maxyes : Men 

1-205 


Youths . 

152 


Boys 

131 


Total 

— 

1494 

Tlioir wives .... 

342 


Girls ..... 

65 


Maid-servants 

151 


Total 

— 

558 

Total number of prisoners of war of 



Pharaoh, without distinction, heads 

. 

2052 

Maxyes, whom the king killed on thu 



spot 

- 

2175 

Other things (as spoil) : 

Cattle — bulls 


119+* 

Swords, 5 cubits long . 

Swords, 3 cubits long . 


115 


124 

Bows 


603 

Chariots of war . 


93 

Quivers .... 


2310 

Spears 


92 

Horses and asses of the Maxyes . 


183 


We know that the king also conquered the negroes 
(Nahasu), the Thiraui, and the Amarai, and that, 
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besides Llie Purosatha, Lire e Tuirsha of the sea ’ were 
numbered among liis enemies, and that the Khar 
(Phoenicians) and the Amoritos received a severe 
chastisement from him. 

Of special value are the efligies of the conquered 
kings, which "Ramses 111. caused to be sculptured in his 
palace by the side of the temple of Amen at Medlnet 
Habft. 


1. The king of the miserable land of Cush (Ethiopia). 

2-3. Destroyed. 

4. The king of the Libu (Libya). 

5. Tlio king of Turses (land of the Negroes). 

6. The king of the Mashauashu (Maxyos). 

7. The king of Taraua (land of the Negroes). 

8. The miserable king of Js-hetn (Iletliites) as n living prisoner. 

9. Tho miserable king of the Amori (Amorit.es). 

10. The leader of tho hostile bands of the Zalckari (Zygritto). 

1 1. Tho people of the sea of Shardann (Ohartani). 

12. Tho leader of the hostilo bands of the Shasu (Edomites). 

13. The people of the sea of Tuiraha (Taurus). 

14. The leader of the hostile bands of tho Pu[rosatha] (Pvo- 

sodit;i>). 

Ramses HI. conducted a campaign of vengeance 
against several of the above-named nations. The 
names of the conquered cities and countries cover one 
side of the pylon of the temple at Medinet Habft. 


1. Ma . . . 

2. Poro . . . 

3. Puther .... (Patava ? in 

Lycsia). 

4. Zizi . . . 

6. Tliarshka (Tarus in Cilicia). 

6. Khareb. 

7. Salomuski (Salamis in Cy- 

prus). 

8. Kathian (Citium in Cyprus). 

9. Aiiuar (Marion in Cyprus). 

10. Sali (Soli in Cyprus). 

11, Ithal (Idalium in Cyprus). 


12. (M)aquas (Acamas in Cy- 

prus ?). 

13. TarBhebi. 

14. Bizar. 

15. A . . . si. 

16. Aman (Mons Aiuanus). 

17. Alikan. 

18. Pikas. 

19. . . . ubai. 

20. Kerena, Kelena (Oorynia in 

Cyprus) 

21. Kir . . . (Curium in Cy- 

prus). 
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22. Aburotk. 

23. Kabur (Cibyrain Cilicia). 
21. Aiin.il (Myl»* in Cili(ia). 

25. IT . . . lu (Ale in Cilu i<i). 

26. Kuslipiln (C.isyponk in 

Cilicia). 

27. Kami (romp. Caunus in 

Cana). 

28. L . . . aros (Larissa). 

29. Arrapikhn, 

30. Sliabi. 

31. Zaur (Zor-Tyrus in Cilicia). 


32. Kilsenen. (Coloss:e 1 in 

Fhryfti i). 

33. Man Inns (Mnllus iu Cilicia). 
31. Nani.ii (ftymo, a Oarian 

island). 

35. Tliasakha. 

36. Me . aii. 

37. I-bir-j T-biL 

38. Athena (Adana in Cilicia). 

39. Karknmash ((Joracesium in 

Cilicia). 


Even if some of tlie parallel names should receive 
rectification hereafter, yet still the fact remains certain, 
that in this list places on the coast and islands of Asia 
Minor were intended by the Egyptians. 

In the case before us wc may assume as certain 
that the places enumerated were the seats of Oarian 
peoples in Asia Minor and in the neighbouring islands, 
but especially in Cilicia and Cyprus. The presents and 
buildings for which the gods were indebted to their 
grateful son Eamses HI. are all set forth in detail in 
the great Harris Papyrus. 

The Ramessea, or buildings raised for the glorifi- 
cation of Ehampsinitus, are found in various parts of 
the country. Thebes possesses the lion’s share, and 
next to it Heliopolis and Memphis. With regard to 
other places, new temples of Eamses HE. are named 
in a summary, in their succession from south to 
north : — 

A Ramesseum in Thin is in honour of the Egyptian 
Mars, Anhur. 

A Ramesseum in Abydos for the god Osiris. 

A Ramesseum in Coplos. 

A Ramesseum in Apu. 

Two Ramessea in Lycopolis. 

Two Ramessea in Hermopolis, 
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A Eamesseum in tlie temple- town of Sufekh, in the 
city of Pa-Ihunses Mm-Amcn. 

The temple of Amen ai jVledinet Halm, on Neb- 
ankh, tlie holy mountain of the dead, still remains the 
most beauliful and remarkable monument of this king. 
The reliefs, which cover the interior and exterior walls, 
represent in a lifelike and artistic style various detached 
episodes in his campaigns, even to an occasional lion- 
hunt. The appended inscriptions give an instructive 
explanation of the scenes. Others give an insight into 
the order of the feasts, as then observed, inclusive of 
the sacrifices, and into the fixed holidays of the old 
Egyptian calendar, according to the latest arrangement. 
We find here a ‘ heavenly ’ calendar, expressly distin- 
guished from the ‘earthly’ one. Among the general 
holidays were the 29tli, 30th, 1st, 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 
and 15th days of each month. The days are set forth 
in this order, according to the Egyptian assumption 
that the 29th day is that on which the conjunction of 
the sun and moon takes place, and on which the world 
was created : — 


1 

Teliuti. 

Rising of the Rothis-star (Sirius), a sacrifice for 
Amen. 

17 

)> 

Eve of the TJaga feast. 

IS 

w 

Uaga feast. 

19 

99 

Feast of Tehuti. 

22 

>9 

Feast of the groat manifestation of Osiris. 

17 

Paoplii. 

Eve of tlie Amen-feast of Hapi. 

19- 

-23 „ 

The first five days of the Amen-foast of Hapi. 

12 

Athyr. 

Last day of the festival of Hapi. 

17 

>9 

Special feast after the festival of Hapi. 

1 

Klioiak. 

Feast of Hathor. 

20 

>9 

Feast of sacrifice. 

21 

99 

Opening of the Tomb (of Osiris). 

22 

99 

Feast of the hoeing of the earth. 

23 

9) 

Preparation of the sacrificial altar in tho Tomb 
(of Osiris). 

34 

19 

Exhibition of [tho corpse] of Rekar (Osiris) in 
the midst of tho sacrifice. 
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25 

Khoiak. 

Feast of the (mourning) goddesses. 

26 

II 

Feast of Sekar (Osiris). 

27 

» 

Feast (of the fatlioi) of the palms. 

2S 

JJ 

Feast of the procession of the obolisk. 

30 

II 

Feast of the setting up of the imago of Did. 

1 

Tybi. 

Feast of the coronation of Horns, which served 
also for that of King Ramses III. 

6 

I) 

A new Amcn-feast founded by Ramses IIT. 

22 

11 

Heri-feast. 

29 (?) 

11 

Day of the exhibition of the meadow. 


The feasts which follow these are unfortunately 
obliterated. To the special feast-days must he added 
the 26th of Pakhons, in commemoration of the king’s 
accession to the throne. 

On the eastern side of Thebes, Eamses III. laid the 
foundation-stone of an oracle-giving temple of the god 
Khonsu, the son of Amen and the goddess Mut. He 
likewise founded a new Eamesseum, which adjoined the 
great forecourt of the temple of Amen at Thebes. It 
is still well preserved, but is almost worthless from an 
artistic point of view. An inscription on its eastern 
side records as a fact that Eamses HI., in the 16th year 
of his reign, in the month Payni, appointed special 
sacrifices for the god. The altar dedicated to this 
purpose was an artistic work of silver. 

In foreign countries also temples were built, and 
according to the Harris Papyrus the king erected a 
Eamesseum to Amen in the city of Kanaan. The 
statue of the god was set up in its holy of holies, and 
obligation was laid on the tribes of the Euthen to 
provide this temple with all necessaries. That Eamses 
ITI. did not enjoy his throne without cares and alarms 
is proved by a harem conspiracy which aimed at his 
overthrow. It was discovered, and the king immediately 
summoned a court of justice and himself named the 
judges who were to try and sentence the guilty. 
The names of the judges and the judgments which were 
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delivered have been handed down lo us nearly complete 
in the Judicial Tapyrus of Turin, which has been trans- 
lated by M. Le Page Reuouf : — 

Page 2. (1) ‘And tho commission was given to tho treasurer 
Mcnlu-em-tuui, tho treasurer Paif-roui, (2) the fan-bearer Karo, 
tho councillor Pa-besat, the councillor Kedonden, tho councillor 
Banl-mahar, (3) the councillor Pa-aru-sunu, the councillor Tehuti- 
rekh-nefer, the royal interpreter Pen-rennu, the scribe Mai, (4) the 
scribe Pra-ein-hob of the chancery, the colour-beai’er JELor-a, of the 
garrison ; to this effect : — 

(5) ‘Regarding the speeches which people have uttered, and 
which are unknown, you shall institute an enquiry about them. (6) 
They shall be brought to a trial lo see if they deservo death. Then 
they shall put tliomselves to death with their own hand.’ 

Bamses III. warns the judges Lo conduct the affair 
conscientiously, and concludes with these words : — 

Page 3. (1) 1 If all that has happened was such that it was 
actually done by them, (2) lot their doing bo upon their own heads. 
(3) I am the guardian and protector for ever, and (4) bearer of the 
royal insignia of justice in prosenco of tho god-king (5) Amen-Ru, 
and in presence of the prince of eternity, Osiris.’ 

This is followed by a second and longer section, 
which enables ns to understand very clearly the result 
of the trial : — 

Page 4. (1) ‘Those are the persons who wore brought up on 
account of their great crimes before the judgment-seat, to be judged 
by the treasurer Mentu-em-taui, by the treasurer Paif-roui, by the 
fan-bearer Karo, by the councillor Pa-bosat, by the scribo Mai of the 
chancery, and by the standard-bearer Hov-a, and who were judged 
and found guilty, and to whom punishment was awardod, that their 
offence might be expiated. 

(2) ‘The chief culprit Beka-kumen. He was house-stoward. 
He was brought up because of actual participation in the doings of 
the wife Thi and the womon of the harem. He had conspired 
with them, and had carried abroad their commission given by word 
of mouth to their mothers and sisters there, to stir up the people, 
and to assemble tho malcontents, to commit a crimo against their 
lord. They set him before the elders of the judgment-seat. They 
judged his offence, and found him guilty of having done so, and 
he was fully convicted of his crimo. The judges awarded him lug 
punishmont, 
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(3) * The chief culprit Mestu-su-Ra. He was a councillor. He 
was brought up because of his actual participation in the doings of 
Bcka-kamen, tho house-steward. He had conspired with the 
women to stir up the malcontents, to commit a crime against 
their lord. Tlioy set him before tho elders of tho judgment-seat. 
They judged liis offence. Tlioy found him guilty, and awarded him 
his punishment. 

(4) ‘ The chief culprit Panauk. He was the royal secretary of 
the harem, for the service of the women’s house. He was brought 
up on account of liis actual participation in the conspiracy of 
Beka-kainen and Mcstu-su-B.a, to commit a crime against their 
lord. They set him before the elders of the judgment-seat. They 
judged his offence. They found him guilty, and awarded him his 
punishment. 

(5) ‘ The chief culprit Pen-tuauu. He was the royal secretary 
of the harem, for the service of the women’s house. Ho was brought 
up on account of his actual participation in the conspiracy of 
Beka-kamen and Mestu-su-Ra and the other chief culprit, who was 
the overseer of the harem of the women iu the women’s house, to 
increase the number of the malcontents who had conspired to com- 
mit a crime against their lord. They set him before the elders of 
the judgment-seat. They judged his offence. They found him 
guilty, and awarded him liis punishment. 

(6) ‘The chief culprit Pa-nef-cmtu-Amen. He was a land- 
surveyor, for the service of the women’s house. He was brought up 
bocause he had listened to the speeches which the conspirators and 
the women of tho women’s house had indulged in, without giving 
information of them. He was set before the elders of the judgment- 
scat. They judged his offence, and found him guilty, and awarded 
him his punishment. 

(7) 1 The chief culprit Earpusa. He was a land-surveyor, for 
• the service of the womon’s house. He was brought up on account 

of the talk whioh he had heard, but had kept silence. He was 
set before the elders of the judgment-seat, and they judged his 
offence, and found him guilty, and awarded him his punishment. 

(8) * The chief culprit Kha-m-apet. He was a land-surveyor, for 
the service of tho women’s house. He was brought up on account 
of the talk which he had heard, but had kept silence. lie was set 
before the elders of the judgment-seat, and they judged his offence, 
and found him guilty, and awarded him his punishment, 

(9) ‘The chief culprit Kha-em-maauro. He was a land-surveyor, 
for the service of the womon’s house. Ho was brought up because 
of the talk whioh he had heard, but hud kept silence. He was set 
before the eldorsof the judgment-seat, aud they judged his offence, 
aud found him guilty, and awarded him his punishment. 

% 
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(]0) ‘The chief culpi it Scti-em-p;t-Toliuli. II e was a land-sur- 
veyor, for the service of the women’s house. He was brought up oil 
account of the tall which lie had heal’d, but had kept silence. Ho 
was set before tho elders of tho judgment-seat, and llioy judged his 
offence, and found him guilty, and awarded him his punish- 
ment. 

(11) ‘The chief culprit Keti-em-pa-Amcn. He was a land- 
survejor, for tho service of the women’s house. He was brought 
up on account of the talk which ho had heard, hut had kept 
silence. He was set before the elders of tho judgment-seat, and 
they judged his offence, and found him guilty, and awarded him 
his punishment. 

(12) ‘The chief culprit ITa-ro-maat. lie was a councillor. He 
was brought up becauso he had been an car-witness of the commu- 
nications of the overseer of the house, and had held his tongue and 
kept silence, without giving any information thereof. He was set 
before the oldors of the judgment-seat, and they found him guilty, 
and awarded him his puninlimont. 

(13) ‘ The chief culprit Akli-lieb-set. He was tho accomplice of 
Boka-kamon. lie was brought up because ho had been an ear- 
witness of the communications of Beka-ltamen. He had been his 
confidant, without having reported it. lie was sot before the elders 
of the judgment-soat, and they found him guilty, and awarded him 
liis punishment. 

(14) ‘Tho chief culprit Ta-lo-ka. ITe was a councillor, and 
scribe of the treasury. He was brought up on account of his actual 
participation with Beka-kamen. lie had also heard his communi- 
cations, without liaviug made report of tliom. He was set before 
the elders of the judgment-soat. They found him guilty, and 
awarded him his punishment. 

(15) 'The chief culprit, the Libyan Inini. lie was a councillor. 
He was brought up because of his actual participation with Belca- 
kamen. He had listened to his communications without having 
made report of them. Ho was set before the elders of tho judg- 
ment-seat. They found him guilty, and awarded him his punish- 
ment. 

Paok 5. (1) ‘ The wives of the people of the gate of the women’s 
house, who had joined the conspirators, were brought before tho 
elders of the judgment-scat. They found them guilty, and awarded 
them their punishment. Six women. 

(2) ‘The chief culprit Pa-keti, a son of Lema. He was treasurer. 
Ho was brought up on account of his actual participation with tho 
chief accused, Fen-lieban. He had conspired with him to assemble 
the malcontents, to commit a crime against their lord. He was 
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brought before the oldois of the judgmont-seat. They found him 
guilty, and awarded him his punishment. 

(3) * The chief culprit Ban-om-us. Tie was the captain of the 
foreign legion, of the (Judd. He was brought up on account of a 
message, which his sister, who was in the service of the women’s 
house, had sent to him, to stir up the people who were malcontent 
(saying), “ Come, accomplish the crime against thy lord.” He was 
sot before Kedniden, Baal-mnhar, Pa-aru-sunu, and Teliuti-reldi- 
nefer. They judged him, and found him guilty, and awarded him 
his punishment. 

(4) ‘ Persons who wore brought up on account of their crime, and 
on account of their actual participation with Lleka-kameu (namely), 
Pa-as and Pen-ta-ur. They were set before the elders of the judg- 
ment-seat to be tried. They found them guilty, laid them down 
by their arms (i.e. by force) at the judgment-seat, and they died by 
their own hand 1 without their expiation being completed. 

(0) ‘ The chief accused Pa-as : he was a captain of the soldiers. 
The chief accused Mes-sui : he was a scribe of the treasury. The 
chief accused Tvfimeu : ho was an overseer. The chief accused I-ri : 
he was a priest of the goddess Sokliet. The chief accused 1ST ebt’efau : 
he was a councillor. The chief accused Shat-setem : ha was a 
scribo of the treasury. Making together, 6. 

(G) ' These are the persons who were brought up, on account of 
their crime, to the judgment-seat, before Kedenden, Baal-inahar, 
Pa-aru-sunu, Tehuti-rekh-nefer, and Mori-usi-Amen. They judged 
them for their crime, they found them guilty. They laid them down 
before the tribunal. They died by their own hand. 

(7) ‘ Pen-ta-ur, so is called the second of this name. He was 
brought up because of his actual participation with Tin, his mother, 
when they hatcliod the conspiracy with the women of the women’s 
house, and because of the crime which was to have been committed 
against their lord. He was sot before the councillors to be judged. 
They found him guilty, they laid him down where he stood. Ho 
died by liis own hand, 

(8) ‘ The chief accused Han-uten-Ameu. He was a councillor. 
He was brought up because of the crime of the women of the women’s 
house. He had been an ear-witness in the midst of them, without 
having given information. They set him before the councillors to 
judge him. They found him guilty. They laid him down where 
lie stood. He died by In's own hand. 

(9) ‘ The chief accused Ainen-klmu. He was Adou for the service 

1 M. Lo Page Rcnouf observes : — plnitically marks the agent of the 
■Tlio expression an-f nnitnrf i'cxef is deed. As liheper tfesef signifies gelf- 
a very remarkable one. The pronouu caiatent so mut t'esef means dying hj 
few/ has a reflexive force and cm- one's own hand.' 

z 2 
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of tlie women’s house. He was brought up because of the crime 
of the women of tho women’s house. He had been an ear- witness 
among them, without having givon information. They set him 
before the councillors to bo judged. They found him guilty. They 
laid him down where ho stood. Ho died by his own hand. 

(10) ‘The chief accused Pa-nri. Ho was a royal scribe of the 
harem, for tho service of the women’s houso. Ho was brought up 
because of the crime of the women of tho women’s house. Ho 
had been an ear-witness in the midst of them, without having 
given information of it. They set him before tho councillors to be 
judged. They found him guilty. Thoy laid him down where he 
stood. Ho died by his own hand. 

Page 6. (1) 1 These are the persons who received their punish- 
ment, and had their noses and their ears cut off, because they had 
in fact neglected to give full evidence in their depositions. Tho 
women had arrived and had roached the place where these were. 
They kept a beer-house there, and they wero in league with Pa-as. 
Their crime was thus expiated. 

(2) ‘The chief culprit Pa- hast. He was a councillor. Ilis 
punishment was accomplished on him. He died by his own hand. 

(3) ‘ The chief culprit Mai. Ho was scribe in the chancery. 

(4) ‘ The chief culprit Tai-neldit-tha. He was commandor of 
the garrison. 

(5) ‘The chief culprit Nanai. He was tho ovorseer of tho 
Sakht (1). 

(6) ‘ Persons, about whom it was doubtful if thoy had conspired 
with them with thoroughly evil intentions. 

(7) ‘ They laid down, without completing his expiation, the chief 
culprit Hor-a. He was the standard-bearer of the garrison.’ 

Here ends the Turin Papyrus. The following ex- 
tracts, which "belong to the same trial, are found in two 
separate fragments of the Lee and Poliin Papyrus. 

The translation of the first fragment is as follows : — 

, . . . to all the people of this place, in which I am staying, and 
to all inhabitants of the country. Thus then spake Peuhi, who was 
superintendent of the herds of cattle, to him : ‘ If I only possessed 
a writing, which would give me power and strength I ’ 

Then he gave him a writing from the rolls of tho books of 
Ramses III., tho groat god, his lord. Then there came upon him 
a divine magic, an enchantment for men. He reached (thereby 1 ) 
to the side | of the women’s house, and into that other great and 
deep place. He formed human figures of wax, with the intention 
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of liav ing them carried iti by the hand of the land-surveyor Adi- 
roma j | to alienate the mind of one of Iho girls, and to bewitch tho 
others. Some of tlio discourses wore carried in, of hers were brought 
out. Now, liowevoi’, ho was brought to trial | on account of them, 
and there was found in them incitation to all kinds of wickedness, 
and all kinds of villany, which it was his intention to have done. 
It was true, that he had done all this in conjunction with | the 
other chief culprits, who, like him, wore without a god or a goddess. 
They inflicted upon him the great punishment of death, such as the 
holy writings pronounced against him. 

In a second fragment of tlie same papyrus the fol- 
lowing words can be further made out : — 

[He had committed this offence and was judged] for it. They 
found in it the material for all kinds of wickedness and all kinds of 
villany which his heart had imagined to do. It was true, (namely) 
[all that he had done in conjunction with] the other chief culprits, 
who, like him, were without a god or a goddess. Such were 
the grievous crimes, worthy of death, and the grievous sins [in the 
country], which he had done. But now he was convicted on 
account of those grievous offences worthy of death, which he had 
committed. He died by his own hand. For the elders, who were 
before him, had given sentence that he should die by his own 
hand ] [with the other chief culprits, who, like him,] were without 
the sun-god Ra, according as tho holy writings declared wliat should 
be done to him. 

The contents of the Rollin Papyrus, and likewise a 
fragment of a greater papyrus, are confined to the 
following official statement : — 

He had made some magical writings to ward off ill luck ; 
he had made some gods of wax, and some human figures, to paralyse 
the limbs of a man \ | and he had put these into the hand of Beka- 
kamen, though the sun-god Ra did not permit that he should 
accomplish this, either he or the superintendent of the house, or 
the other chief culprits, because he (the god) said, ‘ Let them go for- 
ward with it, that they may furnish grounds for proceeding against 
them.’ Thus had he attempted to complete the shameful deeds 
which be had prepared, without the sun-god Ra having granted 
them actual success. He was brought to trial, and they found out the 
real facts, consisting in all kinds of crime and j all sorts of villany, 
which his heart had imagined to do. It was true that he had 
purposed to do all this in concert with all the chief culprits, who 
were like him. This was | a grievous crime, worthy of death, and 
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g rie\ oil*. wickedness for the land, wliicli ho had committed. But, 
they found out the gric\ 011 s crime, woilliy of death, which ho had 
committed. lie died liy his own hand. 

The wife of Ramses bore, besides her Egyptian 
appellation Isis, the foreign name of Uema-rozath. 
Her father’s name, Ilebuan-rozonalh, has nothing o*f an 
Egyptian sound, so that it is possible the Pharaoh 
brought home a foreign princess as his wife. The sub- 
joined list of his sons is from the temple of victory at 
Medinet Habit : — 

1. Prince Ra-messu I., commander of the infantry, afterwards 
King Ra-messu IY. 

2. Prince Ra-messu II., afterwards King Ra-messu VI. 

3. Prince Ra-messu TII ., royal master of Llic lioi'se, afterwards 
King Ra-messu VTI. 

4. Prince Ra-messu IV., Sct-her-hhopeshef, royal master of the 
horse, afterwards King Ra-messu VT1I. 

5. Prince Pra-lier-unamef, first captain of tho chariots of war. 

6. Prince Mentu-her-lchopeshof, chief marshal of the army. 

7. Prince Ra-mcssu V., Meri-atmu, high priest of tho Hun in 
Heliopolis, afterwards King Meri-atmu. 

8. Prince Ra-messu VI., Khamuas, high priest of Ptah-Solcar in 
Memphis. 

9. Prince Ra-messu VII., Amen-hor-khoposlief. 

10. Prince Ra-messu VIII,, Meri-Ameu. 

Of eight other princes and fourteen princesses we 
do not know the names. Their portraits have no ex- 
planatory inscriptions appended. 

Among the contemporaries of the king was Meribast, 
the Theban chief priest of Amen. 

After the example of his predecessors, Ramses HI. 
prepared his sepulchre in the valley of the royal 
tombs. It is remarkable only for a range of side- 
chambers, in which, among other things, the possessions 
of the king, such as weapons, household furniture, and 
so forth, are represented in coloured pictures. 

After the death of Eliampsinitus, the eldest of his 
sons, 
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ascended the throne. According to the rock inscrip- 
tions in the valleys of llammam&l, this Lhimses took 
especial pleasure in the exploration of the desert 
mountain valleys on the Arabian side of Egypt. 
Under the pretext of searching' there for stone suitable 
for monuments, the most distinguished Egyptians were 
sent away to those gloomy regions. Subjoined is a 
literal translation of the historical contents of a rock- 
tablet of the third year of his reign, which will give 
an idea of the number of officials and workmen who, in 
the twelfth century before our ora, gave life to these 
wild valleys. 

The memorial tablet begins with the date of the 
27th Payni in the third year of the reign of King 
Ea-messu IY. 

After the usual official flatteries 4 for that the king 
had laid waste the lands and plundered the inhabitants 
in their valleys,’ it continues : — 

Good times were in Egypt, as in those of the Sun-gocl Ea, in 
his kingdom, for this divine benefactor was like the god 1'ehuti, on 
account of tho keeping of the laws. 


Grimes had increased, but the lies were put down, and the land 
was restored to a peaceful state in the time of his reign. 

Ho prepared joy for Egypt a hundred-thousandfold. 

His heart watched to seek out something good for his father 
(Hor of Coptos), the creator of his body. Ho caused to be opened 
for him (9) an entrance to the Holy Land, which was not known 
before, because the (existing) road to it was loo distant for all the 
people, and their memory was not sufficient to discover it. Then 
the king considered in his mind, like his father Horus, the son of 
Isis, how ho might lay down a road, to reach the place at his 
pleasure. (10) He made a circuit through this splendid mountain 
land, for the creation of monuments of granite for his father and 
for his ancestors, and for the gods and goddesses, who are the lords 
of Egypt. He set up a memorial-tablet on the summit of this moun- 
tain, inscribed with the full name of King Ka-messu. 
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(11) Then did the kin# give directions to the scribo of the 
holy sciences, lla-mcasu-ftklitu-heb, and to the scribo of Pharaoh, 
Uora, and to tho soor, TTser-maat-Ra-nekhtu, of the temple of Amsu- 
Hov, and of Isis in Ooptos, to seek a suitable site for (12) a temple 
oil the mountain of Ruklian. When they had gone (thither) [tlioy 
found a fit place], which was very good. Tliore wore great quarries 
of granite. 

And the king issued a command, and gave directions to tho 
ciiief priest of Amen, and tho chief architect (13) Ramessu-nekhtu, 
to bring such (monuments) to Egypt. 

These are the distinguished councillors, who were in his com- 
pany (namely) : 

The royal councillor User- meat, -Ra-se-kheper, 

The royal councillor Neklitu-Amon, 

And the Adon Kha-m-tliir of the warriors, 

The treasurer Kha-m-tliir, 

(14) The superintendent of the quarry, Prince Amon-mas of the 
city (Thebes), 

The superintendent of the quarry and oversoer of tho (holy) 
herds, Bek-en-Khonsn, of the templo of User-maat-Rn-meri- 
Amen, 

The colonel of the war chariots, Nelehtu-Amen of the court, 

The scribe of the enlistment of tho warriors, Suanar, 

(15) The scribe of tho Adon of the warriors, Ramessu-nekhtu, 
20 scribes of the warriors, 

20 superior officials of the court administration, 

The colonel of the mavshal’s-men of the warriors, Kha-m-maat- 
anar, 

20 marshal’s-men of the warriors, 

(16) 50 captains of the two-horse chariots, 

60 superiors of the seers, superintendents of the (holy) animals, 
seers, scribes, and land surveyors, 

5.000 people of the warriors, 

(17) 200 foremen of the guild of the fishermen, 

800 redskins (Erythroeans, Aperiu) from tho tribes of Ain (be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Nile), 

2.000 house servauts of the house of Pharaoh, 

1 Adon os chief overseer (of these), 

60 men of the police (Masai), 

The superintendent of the works of art, Nekhtu-Amen, 

3 architects for the workmen of the (18) quarries, 

130 quarrymen and masons, 

2 draftsmen, 

4 sculptors } 
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900 of tlio number had died in consequence, of the long journey, 
making together 8,3(38 mou. 

(19) And tlio necessaries for tliom wore carried on ton curls. 
Six pair of oxen drew each cart which was brought from Egypt to 
the mountains of Buklian. (20) [There were also] many runners, 
who were laden with bread, flesh, and vegetables, for they had not 
placed them thereon (i.e. on the waggons) ; and there were also 
brought the expiatory offerings for the gods of heaven and of the 
earth from the capital city of Patoris (Thebes) in great purity. 

After some unintelligible and half-obliterated words, 
the conclusion of the inscription follows : — ■ 

(21) And the priests made a proper offering, the oxen were 
slain, the calves were killed, the incense steamed heavenward, wine 
ilowed as if in rivers, and there was no end of the mead, in that 
place. The singers raised their song. Then was made the holy 
offering to Amsu, to Horus, to Isis, [to Amen, to Mut, to Khon- 
su,] and to the divinities, the lords of these mountains. Their 
heart was joyful, they received the gifts, which may they requite 
with millions of 30- years’ feasts of jubilee to their dear son, King 
Ra-messu, the dispenser of life for ever ! 

With the exception of some additions to the temple 
erected by his father, to Klionsu of Thebes, and some 
insignificant sculptures on the walls and columns of the 
great temple of Amen at Apet, the memory of this king 
has not been preserved in any remarkable manner. 

That his rule over Egypt was contested by a 
claimant to the throne, who was beyond the immediate 
family of Ramses HI., is proved by the name of his 
successor, 

Ra-messu V., 

whose sepulchral chamber, in tbe valley of BiMn-el- 
Molfik, was appropriated by Ramses 71., after he had 
substituted his own names for those of his hated rival. 
What this Ramses Y. thought of himself, is proved by 
the contents of Ms rock-tablet at Silsilis, which contains 
absolutely notMng of historic value. 
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Of the .sons of Ennises I IT., who followed next in 
order, two seem to have reigned simultaneously. One 
of these was the seventli son, 

Ka-m kssu M eui-Atm u, 

a son of tlie queen Mul-nefer-ari, whose cartouche, 
with the name Meri-Amen Meri-Atmu, was discovered 
many years ago, at Heliopolis, on one of the stones 
lying in the road. It, led to the conjecture, that Meri- 
Atmu reigned as viceroy in Lower Egypt in his brother’s 
name. The Theban monuments give us the names of 
this brother with perfect distinctness. He was called 

Ea-neh-Maat. Ra-mkssu VI. 

The few inscriptions which have survived the ravages 
of time speak of his monuments dedicated to the gods. 
The most important edifice is liis splendid tomb in the 
valley of Bibfm-el-Moluk. The tables of the hours, 
with the times of the risings of the stars, which formed 
the houses of tlie sun’s course in the 36 or 37 weeks 
of the Egyptiau year, will be for all times the most 
valuable contribution to astronomical science in the 
12th century before our era. According to Biot, whose 
labours in order to fix certain epochs of Egyptian 
history are almost the only ones which have treated the 
subject with scientific accuracy, the drawing up of 
these tables of stars would fall in the reign of lla-messu 
VI., in the year 1240 B.u. Professor Lepsius has, 
however, from his own point of view, sought to prove 
that herein lay an error, and that, on the authority of 
the already cited table of hours in the grave of this 
king, the year 1104 li.c. is indicated as the only proper 
date. This last view does not differ very much from 
our calculation of 3166 B.O., deduced from the number 
of successive generations. 
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An interesting lvoonl of Lliis time has faithfully 
preserved the king’s name : — 

Land (which is devoted to the maintenance of the holy service) 
of the statue of King rva-mos.su VI., which is dedicated to the city 
of Ama (consisting of the following districts) : 

T. The district to the north of Pa-Ra (that is, the temple of the 
sun), and of the town in the midst of the temple of Rn, the lord of 
this earth, and to the east and south of the fields of the land of 
the (statue) of Queen Refer tcra, which is dedicated to the city of 
Aina. (The position of this district is as follows) : (it is hounded) 
on the oast hy the great mountain, 
on the north hy the pnpyrus-fiold of Pharaoh, 
on the west is the river. Size, 3 x 100 cubits. 

II. The district at the commencement (lesha-b, ‘head’) of the 
land of Ma-iu, opposite to tlie field of the Aclon of Ua-ua-t, 

on tho south by the land of tho statue of the Icing, which is 
under the administration of the chief priest Amenemapo, 
on tho east by the great mountain, 

on the north by the papyrus-field of Pharaoh, which is set 
apart as a field for the Adon of Ua-ua-t, 
on the west by tho river. Size, 2 x 100 cubits. 

III. The district of the ovorseors of tho lemplo of the goddess, 
east of the field just described : 

on the east by the great mountain, 

on tho south by the field of the estate of the king’s statue, 
whioh is under the administration of the Adon Meri of 
the land of Ua-ua-t, east of the great mountain, 
on the north by the field of the keeper of the herds (?) Bib, 
on the west by the river. Sizo, 4 x 100 cubits. 

IV. The district at tho commencement of the land of Thuhen 
at the extreme west boundary of tho basin of Thuhen, in the direc- 
tion of tho papyrus-field of Pharaoh, and behind the field that has 
been descrihed : 

east by the great mountain, 

south hy the papyrus-field of Pharaoh, which lies east of the 
great mountain, 

north by the field of the land of Airos, 
west by the river. Size, 6 x 100 cubits. 

Total superficies of the fields, which belong to him (the statue), 
15 x 100 cubits. 

V. With regard to the high-lying field (of) Hef-ti, the Adon 
Fenni, the son of Heru-nefer, has written and set up his proprie- 
torship of the land of Ua-ua-t as an estate, which he has chosen 
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to furnish him with (sustenance) for each ox, winch is yearly 
slaughtered in liis honour. 

The circuit of the supei (icies of tho fields of the potters’ earth, 
which are in tho possession of the (former) Adon of Ua-ua-t, is not 
included in the roll. 

Its west is at the gravelly land of the Adon Penni, 
its south is at the gravelly fields of the Adon Penni, 
on the north are the fields with potters’ earth, which are tho 
property of Pharnoh, 

the east is at the gravelly fields of the Adon Penni. 

Size of the whole, 4 x 200, and 2 x 200 cuhits. 

Any one who will not observe these demarcations, to him. will 
Amen-Ea be an avenger, from one avenging to (another) avenging ; 
Mut will take vengeance on his wife, Khonsu will take vengeance 
on his children ; lie shall hunger, he shall thirst, he shall be 
miserable, he shall vanish away. 

The inscriplion is in a roek-tonib at Anibe, on the 
western bank of the Nile, opposite to the village of 
Ibrhn, about thirty-one miles north of Abft Simbel. 
The owner of the tomb was an official named Penni, 
who as governor of the land of the Ua-ua-t died and was 
buried in this lonely region. What makes it particularly 
valuable is the designation of lands in those parts, and 
the offices connected with them. An Adon is mentioned 
by the name of Meri. The sun-city of Pa-Ba is the 
ancient designation of the modern place called Derr. 
The city mentioned by the name of Aina, in which a 
Nubian Ilorus enjoyed an especial worship, is very 
often named in the inscriptions, and seems to have 
been the ancient appellation of Ibrlm. At Derr, in all 
probability, was the seat of the administration of the 
whole country of Ua-ua-t. The districts of Alii and the 
gold land of Akita belonged to it, the revenues of which 
Penni had to collect and pay over to Pharaoh. For his 
diligence in the fulfilment of his service he was most 
warmly commended by the ‘King’s son of Oush’ of 
that time, whose name is passed over in silence. On a 
royal visit, the king appears accompanied by the above- 
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named Mori, who is also called ‘ the superintendent of 
the temple,’ to recommend his officials to the grace of 
Pharaoh. The statue of the royal lord, which had been 
set up, plays here an important part. His Majesty 
appears to have been much pleased with the services 
of liis faithful servant, since he presented Penni with 
two silver vessels filled with precious ointments. 

Penni was certainly an artist, as is shown by the 
statue of Pharaoh, and by the sculptures in his own 
rock-tomb, but especially by his office, mentioned in the 
inscriptions, of ‘ master of the quarry,’ besides that of a 
£ superintendent of the temple of Horus, the lord of the 
town of Ama.’ Several members of his family appear 
to have all held during their lifetime various offices in 
the Horus-city of Ama. Among them is a chief priest 
of Isis whose son was the Amenemape named in the 
inscription ; also two treasurers of the king in Ama, a 
captain of the city of Ama, a priest and a scribe, while 
the women are mostly named as female singers of 
Amen or of Horus the lord of the town of Ama. 

Passing over in silence the two insignificant suc- 
cessors and brothers of this king, who perhaps reigned 
simultaneously as Pharaohs, and of whom the monu- 
ments have merety handed down the names, 

Ba-messc YTL and Ba-messu YHI., 

we come to the last Bamessides of the Twentieth 
Dynasty, 

NeFER-KA-Ea-SOTEP-EN-BA. Ba-II ES.su IS. CIR. B.O. 11S3. 

It is not his deeds, about which the monuments tell us 
next to nothing, nor his buildings, which are extremely 
few in number, but his relations to the priests of Amen 
at Thebes at this time that call for attention. It is a 
very evident fact that from the time of Bamses IH. the 
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holy fathers who bore the dignity of chief priest in the 
temple-city of Amen come more and more into the 
foreground of Egyptian history. Their influence with 
the kings assumes gradually an increasing importance. 
As formerly it was the priests who expressed in the 
name of the gods their thanks to the kings for the 
temple-buildings in Thebes, so now it is the kings who 
begin to testify their gratitude to the chief priest .of 
Amen for the care bestowed on his temple by the erec- 
tion of new buildings, and by the improvement and 
maintenance of the older ones. 

On the eastern wall and the adjoining buildings, 
which connect the third and fourth pylons with the 
southern part of the temple of Amen at ICarnak, we 
see the ‘ hereditary prince and chief priest of Amen-Ea, 
the king of the gods, Amenhotep, standing opposite to 
King Ka-messu IX., and the meaning of his presence 
in this place is made quite clear by the inscription 
annexed : — 

The king in person, he speaks to the princes and companion'! 
by his Me : Give rich reward and much recompense in good gold 
and silver, and in a hundred- thousandfold of good things, to the 
high priest of Amen- Ha, the king of tlic gods, Amenhotep, on 
account of these many splendid buildings [which lie 1ms erected | at 
the temple of Amen-Ba to the great name of the diviuo benefactor, 
the king Ra-mcbsu TX. 

In th6 10th year, the month Athyr, the 19tli day, in the temple 
of Amen-lla, the king of the gods. The chief priest of Amen-ltn, the 
king of the gods, Amenhotep, was conducted to the great forecourt 
of the temple of Amen. His (the king’s) words utlored his reward, 
to honour him by good and choice discourses. 

These are the princes, who had come to reward him, namely : 
the treasurer of Pharaoh and the royal councillor, Amenhotep ; the 
royal councillor, Nes-Amon ; the secretary of Pharaoh and the 
royal councillor, N of erka- Ra- em-pa- Amen, who is the interpreter of 
Pharaoh. 

The discourses which woro addressed to him related to the 
rewards for his services on -fins day in Iho great forecourt of 
Amen-Ra, the king of the gods. Thoy were of this import : 
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Mi-ula was invoked as it witness : 

As witness is invoked Die name of Aineu-Rii, the king of the 
gods, that of the god Iloremklni, of Ptah of Memphis, of Tehuli, 
tlio lord of the holy speech, of tho gods of heaven, of thu gods of the 
earth : 

As witness is invoked the name of Ra-messu IX., tho great 
king of Egypt, the son and friend of all the gods, for levying all 
sen ices, let tho taxing and the usufruct of the labours of the 
inhabitants for the temple of Amen-Ha, the king of the gods, be 
plaeed under thy administration. Lot the full revenues be given 
over to then, according to their number. Thou shall collect the 
duties. Thou sha.lt undertake the interior administration (literally, 
side) of the treasuries, of tho store-houses, and of the granaries 
of the temple of Amen-Ra, tho king of tire gods; so that the 
income of the heads and hands for the maintenance of Amen-Ra, 
tho king of the gods, may be applied to the service. [Tlrus does] 
Pharaoh, thy lord, [rewa rd] the deeds of a good and distinguished 
servant of Pharaoh, his lord. He shall he strengthened to do the 
best for Amen-Ra, the king of the gods, the great and glorious god, 
and to do the best for Pharaoh, bis lord, who has seen and admired 
what thou hast done. This is for explanation of the commission to 
those (present) treasurers and the two councillors of Pharaoh con- 
cerning the gold, silver, [and all other gifts, which are given to thee 
as a reward]. 

Tlie accompany! iip - representation shows that the 
words of the king were exactly fulfilled, for the two 
councillors of Hiaraoh who are named adorn the priest 
with necklaces and jewels, 

What the high priest did for the temple of his god 
is related in his own words : — 

Thus has the teacher of the king, the chief priest of Amen-Ra, 
the king of the gods, Amenbotop, done, namely : 

I found this holy house of tlie chief priests of Amen of old time, 
which is in tho temple of Amen-Ra, the king of the gods, hastening 
to decay. What was done to it dates sinco the time of King 
XJserlseu I. 1 took the building in hnnd, and restored it anew in 
good work, and in a work pleasant to look at. I strengthened its 
walls behind, around, and in front, I built it anew. I made its 
columns, which were bound together with great stones in skilful 
work. 1 inserted in the gales great folding doors of acacia wood, 
for closing them up. I built out on its great stone wall, which is 
seen at the .... I built my high new house for the chief priest 
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of Amen, who dwells in the temple of Amen. I inserted the whole 
gate of [acacia wood]. The bolts in it are of bronze ; the engraved 
pictures are of the iinost gold and [silver]. I built a great forecourt 
of stone, which opens on the southern temple-lake, [to serve for] the 
purification of the temple of Amen. I chased [the whole with . . . .] 
of Sel). I set up its great blocks of carved stone in the connecting hall. 
The valves of the doors are of acacia wood. I [caused to be erected 
one ?] of great carved blocks of stone. The outlines of the carved 
work were drawu in rod chalk. . . . The whole was inscribed with 
the full name of Pharaoh. — Also a new treasury was built on the 
ground within the groat hall which bears the name : . . . . The 
columns are of stone, the doors of acacia wood, painted with .... 
[Also I built a cliambor for] the king. It lies behind the storo- 
cliamber for the necessaries of the temple of Amen. [It is con- 
structed] of stone, the doors and door- valves are of acacia wood .... 
[I made and set up statues in] the great splendid forecourt for each 
chief priest of Amen-Ra [the king of the gods. I laid out gardens 
behind] Ashcru. They wore planted with trees. 

Towards Llie end, llie architect declares that lie had 
done all this, ‘ to glorify my lord Amen-Ea, the king of 
the gods, whose greatness, doctrine, and [power?] 
I acknowledge.’ To this is appended the usual prayer 
for life, welfare, health, and a long enjoyment of exist- 
ence for the king and — for himself. 

Emphatically as Amenhotep speaks of e his lord the 
Pharaoh,’ the power of the latter was already broken. 
Ear with Amenhotep the chief priests began to play that 
double part which at last raised them to the royal 
throne. 

To the time of this king belong the burglaries in the 
tombs of the earlier kings, about which a whole series 
of judicial papyri affords information. There existed in 
Thebes a regularly constituted thieves’ society, for the 
secret robbing of the royal tombs, in which even 
sacerdotal persons took a part. It required extensive 
enquiries to follow the track of the offenders, and among 
the persons entrusted by the king with the conduct of 
this official enquiry are some whose acquaintance we have 
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already made — viz. Amenhotcp, llie chief priest of 
Amen; Khamuas and Ba-neb-Maat-nckht, governors of 
Thebes ; the royal councillor and scribe of Pharaoh, 
Nes-su-Amcn ; the royal councillor and interpreter of 
Pharaoh, Noferka-lin-ern-pa-Amen ; Pharaoh’s councillor 
and secretary, Pai-net’eiu ; the leader of the Mazai 
(police), Menlu-kliopeslief ; and some other persons. 
The tombs, which were broken open and partly plun- 
dered, contained the kings and queens of the Xltli, 
Xlllth, XVIlth, and XVIIItli Dynasties . 1 

According to the arrangement of Lepsius, the fol- 
lowing are to be ranked as the Pharaohs following 
Eamessu IX. : — 


DA-MESS!; X., Ea-JUESSU XI., Ba-jie&su XII. 

Their names are found only here and there on the 
monuments, most frequently in the small oracle-temple 
of Klionsu in Thebes, which tlieir forefather Ea-messu 
III. had founded, and which since that time had re- 
ceived the particular attention of the kings of the 
Twentieth Dynasty. 

Khousu, the young son of Amen and of the goddess 
Mul, was worshipped in this temple in his particular 
character as Khonsu-em-us Refer-hotep, that is, ‘ Klionsu 
of Thebes, the good and friendly,’ and a special import- 
ance was attached to his oracles on all grave occasions. 

The following inscription is on a stone now in the 
Eihliotbeque Rationale in Paris : — 

(4) When Pharaoh was in the river-land of Naharain, as his 
custom was every year, the kings of all the nations came with 
humility and friendship to the person of Pharaoh. Prom the 
extremost ends (of their countries) they brought tho gifts of gold, 
silver, blue and (B) green stones ; and all sorts of (sweet smelling) 
woods of the holy land were upon their shoulders ; and each one 
endeavoured to outdo his neighbour. 

1 Bee p. 360 et icq. 
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Tlieii the king of Buklitaii brought his tribute, and placed at tho 
liead of it his oldest daughter, to lionour Pharaoh and to hog for liis 
friendship. And the woman (6) was much more beautiful to please 
Pharaoh than all other things. Then was tho king’s name written 
upon her, as the king’s wife, Nofcru-lAa. When tho Pharaoh had 
come to Egypt, everything was done for her which a queen required 
to use. 

It happened in the year 15, in the month Payni, on the 22nd 
day. Then Pharaoh was in Thebes, the strong, the queen of cities, 
in order to thank (7) his father Amon-Ra, tho lord of Thebes, at his 
boautiful feast of Apet of tho south, tho seat of his desire from the 
beginning. They came to announce to Pharaoh : A messenger of 
the king of Bakhtan has arrived with rich gifts for the queen. 
Then was ho brought (8) before Pharaoh, togother with liis gifts. 
3 le spoke in lionour of Pharaoh : ‘ Greeting to thee, thou sun of the 
nations, lot us live before thee I ’ Thus lie spake, while he fell down 
before Pliaraoh, and repeated the message to Pharaoh : ‘ I am come 
to thee, the great lord, on account of Tiint-rcsh, the youngest sister 
of the queen Neforu-Ra. (9) She is suffering in her body. May thy 
Majesty send a learned expert to see her.’ Then spake Pliaraoli : 
‘ Lot them bring to me the learned men from the places of the holy 
sciences, and the knowcm of tho most intimate soerrts.' (10) They 
brought them to him forthwith. Thou spake Pharaoh after a time : 
‘Ye have been assembled here to hear these words. Now, then, 
bring to me a man of a clever mind, and a linger skilful in writing, 
out of your company.’ When the royal scribe, (11) Tehuti-em-heb, 
had come before Pharaoh, Pharaoh bade him, that he should start 
for Bakhtan with the envoy, who was present. When the expert 
bad reached the city of the land of Bakhtan, in which Bint-resli 
dwelt after the manner of one possessed witli a spirit, then ho found 
himself (12) unable to contend with him (the spirit). 

And the king again sent to Pharaoh, speaking thus : 1 Great 
lord and ruler ! May thy Majesty ordor that the god may he sent 
[Klionsu, the administrator, of Thebes, to the youngest sister of the 
queen.’ (13) And the incssengei remained with] Pharaoh till the 
26th year. In the month Pakhons (of that year), at the time of tho 
feast of Amen, Pharaoh abode in Thebes, and Pharaoh stood again 
before the god Klionsu of Thebos, the kind ancl friendly, while ho 
spake thus : * O thou good lord I I present myself again beforo 
thee on account of the daughter of tho king of Bakhtan.’ (14) 
Then went from thence the god Klionsu of Thobes, the kind and 
friendly Klionsu, the administrator, the groat god, tho driver 
away of evil. Then spake Pliaraoh in prosenoe of Khonsu of 
Thebos, the kind and friendly, ‘ Thou good lord, shouldest thou not 
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charge Khonsii (13), the administrator, the giv.it god, the driver 
away of evil, that he may betake himself to Bakhtan ? ’ To that 
there was a very gracious cousent. Thou spake Pharaoh, ‘Give 
him thy talisman to take with him. I will let his Holiness he 
drawn to Bakhtan, to release the daughter of the king of Bakhtau. 
(1G) Thereupon a very gracious consent of Khonsu of Thebes, the 
kind and friendly. Thou he gave the talisman to Khonsu, adminis- 
trator, of Thebes, at four different times. Ancl Pharaoh gave com- 
mand, to cause Kliousu, the administrator, of Thebes, to embark on 
the great ship. Five harks and many (17) carriages and horses 
were on his right and on his loft. 

That god reached the city of the land of Bakhtau after the 
space of a year and five months. Then the king of Bakhtau 
and his people and his princes went to meet Khonsu, the adminis- 
trator. And he threw himself (18) prostrate, and spake thus : 
' Come to us, be friendly to us, according to the commands of the 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Ra-inessu Meri-Amen.’ Then 
that god went to the place where Bxnt-resh dwelt. Then he caused 
the talisman to work upon the daughter of the king of Bakh- 
tan. She became well (19) on the spot. Then spake that spirit, 
which possessed her, before Khonsu, the administrator, of Thobes : 

‘ Welcome as a friend, thou great god, driver away of evil. Thine 
is the city of Bakhtan. Thy servants are its inhabitants. I am 
thy servant. (20) T will return whence I came, to make thy 
heart satisfied about the object for which thou wast brought hither. 
May l request thy Holiness, that there may be a feast celebrated in 
my company and in the company of tho king of Bakhtan V Then 
this god assented graciously to his prophet, and he said : (21) f Let 
the king of Bakhtan prepare a great sacrifice for this spirit. 
When that has been done, then will Khonsu, the administrator, unite 
himself with the spirit.’ And the king of Bakhtan stood there, 
together with his people, and was very much afraid. Then (22) he 
prepared a great sacrifice for Khonsu, the administrator, of Thebes, 
and for this spirit. The king of Bakhtan celebrated a feast for 
them. Then the glorious spirit went thence, whither it pleased him, 
as Khonsu, the administrator, of Thebes, had commanded. (23) And 
the king of Bakhtan was delighted beyond measure, together with 
all the men who dwelt in Bakhtan. Then he considered in his 
heart, and lie spake to them thus : ‘ Might it he so that this god 
should remain in the city of the land of Bakhtan ? T will not 
let him return to Egypt.’ Then (21) this god remained three 
years and nino months in Bakhtan. Then the king of Bakh- 
tan rested on his bed, and ho saw as if this god stepped out from 
his holy shrine, as in the form of a golden sparrow-hawk he took 
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liis flight hen.vcmvii.rcls towards Egypt. (2fi) When he awoke he 
was lame. Then spake lie to tho prophet of Khonsu, the adminis- 
trator, of Thebes : ‘ This god lie staid iiinong 11 s, and now he with- 
draws to Egypt. II is carriage must tctu.ru to Egypt.’ (26) Then 
the king of Jjaklitan had the god drawn back to Egypt, and gave 
him very many presents of all sorts of good things, and they 
arrived safely at Thebes. Then went Ivlionnu, the administrator, of 
Thebes, (27) into the temple of Khonsu of Thebes, the kind and 
friendly, and he laid down tho presents just as the king of rinkli- 
tan had presented them to him, namely, all kinds of good things, 
before Khonsu of Thebes, the kind unci friendly ; he kept nothing 
of them for his house. Cut Khonsu, the administrator, of Thebes, 
(28) returned happily to liis house in the 33rd year, in the month of 
Melchir, on the 13t.li day, of King Ua-messu Mori Amen. Such was 
what happened to him ; to him, the dispenser of life to-day and for 
ever. 1 

It is cliffi.cn! 1 to say where the land of fiaklilan 
should he sought. A journey of seven teen months 
from Thebes to the foreign city shows that it was very 
distant. The (doubtful ?) stay of Ra-messu XII. in the 
riverland of Naliarain suggests a Syrian town. Pro- 
bably tlie down referred to may bo Baidu or Bakli, 
which is mentioned in the lisfs of the victories of 
Iia-messu EH. and earlier kings as a conquered place. 

Willi his successor, 

Mkn-Maat-IU-sotmp-hn Ha, Ra-mkssu (XIII.) timti- 
AlllSN (CIH. H.C. ll(X)), 

we seem to have arrived at the end of this Dynasty, 
although it is proved by the monuments that some 
Ramessides, as petty kings, put forward their claim to 
the tlnone, even in tlio time of the foreign conqueror, 
Sliashanq I. They did so with little success, for the 
chief priests of the god Amen had already placed the 

1 This story has long boon known pilot. Is, and written tor the purpose 
as that of ‘Tho Possessed Princess of of the glorification of Khonsu. It is 
Bakhtan/ and until lately was oou- of much Inter date than the period 
sidered authentic. It has now boon to which it purports to bolong. 
shown to bo a legend of the Egyptian 
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crown on then’ own heads, and being the lords of 
Thebes they behaved as lords also of the whole king- 
dom. 

The temple of Khonsu at Thebes had been finished 
under Ra-messu XLLL, as far as the open forecourt with 
the small colonnade round it. The king prides himself 
on having erected these hist buildings { as a memorial 
to his father Ivhonsu,’ who promises him as a reward 
‘ the kingdom of Tnm.’ In other parts of the first hall 
the king insists in a still more earnest manner on his 
own importance as a builder : — 

Splendid things has he made, many and wonderful monuments : 
nil his schemes were carried out immediately like those of his 
father, the Memphite Ptidi. lie has embellished Thebes with 
great monuments. No other king has done the like. 

In the collection of papyri in the Turin Museum, as 
published by M. 1’leyte, there exists what is possibly an 
autograph letter of Ra-messu XHT. dated the 1 7th year, 
the month Khoiakh, the 25th day. 

The following is a translation of it : — 

A royal order is issued to the King’s son oE Cush, the royal 
scribe of the warriors, the superintendent of tho granaries, the 
commander of Pharaoh’s foreigners, Painelms, to the following 
effect : — The king’s order will be brought to thee, making the 
communication, that Jani, the Major-domo and counsellor (Ab) 
of Pharaoh, has set out on his journey. His departure has been 
caused by commissions from Pharaoh, his lord, which he has started 
to execute in the land of the South. As soon as this letter of 
Pharaoh, thy lord, reaches thee, do thou act in the fullest accord 
with him, for he is to execute the commissions of Pharaoh, his 
lord, on account of which he has departed from hence. 

Thou art to look up the hand-harrows of the great goddess, to 
load thorn and put them on board the ship. Thou art to have 
them brought into his presence, where the statue is appointed to 
stand. 

Tliou art to have the precious stones (here follows a list of un- 
known sorts of stones) brought together to the same place where 
the statue stands, to deliver them into the hands of the artists. 
Let no delay be interposed in the execution of this commission, or 
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else I should degrade thee. Jieliold ! I expect tl'.y best attention 
to this message. Much is the message which is made known to 
tlice. 

The conclusion of the Idler is clear and explicit., 
evidently on the assumption that, the viceroy of Ethiopia 
might prove a negligent, servant . 
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[Tins year 1881 was signalised by one of the most 
remarkable ‘finds’ ever recorded in the annals of 
Egyptology, and which, judged from an historical 
standpoint, is invaluable. It brought to light nothing 
less than the bodies of many of the great Pharaohs and 
other royal personages, together with their coffins and 
funerary furniture. The history of it may be briefly 
related thus : — 

Ever since 1876 M. Masporo — then the director- 
general of the Bhlaq Museum in Cairo — had strong 
suspicious that the Theban Arabs had come upon some 
royal tombs, which they were gradually despoiling, and 
the contents of which they were dispersing and selling 
in different parts of the country. Early in that year 
General Campbell, an English officer, bought a hieratic 
papyrus at Thebes, for which he paid 4001. On being un- 
rolled and examined it proved to be that of Painet’em II., 
one of the priestly usurpers of the Twenty-first Dynasty. 
In 1S77 M. de Saulcy sent to M. Maspero photographs 
of a papyrus which had belonged to Queen Eet’emet, 
the mother of Her-Hor, who was the founder of the line 
of priest-kings. This papyrus is torn in two, part of it 
being in the British Museum, the rest in the Louvre, 
At the same time there constantly appeared in the 
market at Cairo uskabiiu figures of Painet’em, some 
being fine and well made, while others were very coarse. 
In 1879 Rogers Bey showed to M. Maspero a tablet 
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wliicli had belonged lo one of the Her-ITor family, and 
which was then in his possession. This caused the 
French savant to feel quite convinced that his sunuise 
concerning the royal tombs could not be far wrong. 
In March 1881 he started up the river, determined to 
leave no means untried which should lead lo the capture 
of the Arabs and their treasures. The only clue 
M. Maspero possessed was the names of those who had 
sold the objects ; they were Mustapha Aglia, the consul 
for Great Britain and llelgimn at Luqsor, andAbd-ev- 
Eassfll Ahmad of Gftrnah. The former, in consequence 
of Ills diplomatic position, escaped, but the latter was 
ordered by the Mudir of Keneh to be arrested at once. 
After a most searching examination nothing could be 
elicited from him but that lie was a most honest Arab, 
who would never dream of breaking open a tomb, far Less 
of selling the content s. Bribes, threat s, imprisi mmont — 
some say even tortures — were tried, but all in vain; he 
and his friends still maintained that he was the, most 
truthful of men and of unimpeachable honesty. In the 
face of such universal testimony to his good character 
M. Maspero could only oppose that of absent foreigners. 
Ahmad was, therefore, provisionally released. But a 
quarrel appears to have broken out immediately upon his 
return home, between himself and his three brothers, 
which resulted in Muliammed Abd-er-llassnl travelling 
secretly to Keneh and divulging the whole secret to the 
Mudir. A telegram was despatched to the Minister 
of the Interior, who proceeded lo convey the intelli- 
gence without further delay to the Khedive. There- 
upon M. Emil Brugsch — the director-general having 
just left for Europe — set out for Thebes, where he 
was met by Muliammed Abd-er-Rassftl, who conducted 
him to the cleft in the mountain at Deir-el-Bahari 
which has since become historic. Here was the open- 
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ing of (lie tomb-shaft down which M. Brugsch and his 
companions had to he lowered to a depth of nearly 
*10 feel. On reaching the bottom they found themselves 
in a corridor about 225 feet in length, along which 
they had to grope iheir way, and which finally led them 
to a large chamber about 25 feet long and nearly rect- 
angular in shape. This was found to he quite full of 
mummies, coffins, cauopic vases, ushtbtiu figures, boxes, 
bronze objects, funerary furniture, &c., while oare- 
losdy thrown aside at a sharp turn in the corridor was 
the beautiful funeral canopy of the Princess lsi-em-kheb. 
It is a marvellous piece of leather patch-work, for which 
the skins of hundreds of gazelles must have been used. 
It has been most carefully restored by U. Brugsch, and 
is now in llie Gizeh Palace. Notwithstanding the 
intense heat — July II — it was resolved to remove the 
contents of the chamber to Cairo, and for forty-eight 
hours a gang of workmen was occupied in bringing 
them to the mouth of the tomb, while M. Brugsch and 
Ahmad Effendi Kamal stood superintending tire work. 
In less than a fortnight, the whole ‘find’ was sent across 
the river to Luqsor, and was thence conveyed by tlie 
Khedive’s steamer to Cairo. 

The arranging of the mummies and the sorting of 
their respective cases was no easy task, as it was found 
that the coffins often contained a body other than that 
of the real owner. Por instance, in the mummy-case 
of Queen Nefertari was found the body of "Rainses HI., 
while the coffin of the nurse of Queen Nefertari Baa 
contained the mummy of Queen An-Hapi ; and Painet’em 
was found to have taken possession of the coffin of 
Tehuti-mes I. Four dynasties of the ancient Egyptian 
Empire are represented by these mummies, the most 
important personages among them being : — 

King Seqenen-Ba of the Seventeenth Dynasty ; 
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Kings Anilines and Amon-liotep I., Prince Se-hofep, 
Princess Sol -Amen, the royal scribe Rena of tlie house- 
hold of Queen Neiorluri, the royal wife Set-Kamos, the 
royal daughter Mesheut-themliu, Tohuli-mes II., and 
Teliuti-nies III. of the Eighteenth Dynasty; 

Seti I. and Harases II. of the Nineteenth ; and 

Harases III. of the Twentieth. 

Among the priestly representatives of the Twenty- 
first dynasty are Queen Net’emet, Masahertlxa and 
Painet’em III., liigh-priests of Amen, Queen Maat-fai-Bu, 
and the Princesses Isi-era-kheb and Nesi-Khonsu. 

In 1883 it was found necessary to bury certain of 
the mummies ; but before doing so M. Maspero decided 
to unroll them. Since then the whole collection has been 
undone. In 188-5 Queen Nefer lari’s was examined, and 
was found to contain the body of a middle-aged woman, 
of average height and belonging to the white and not 
black race of mankind. It will be remembered that 
this queen is often represented on the monuments with 
a black complexion, although some of them depict her 
as very fair ; hence, doubtless, arose those innumerable 
discussions as to her nationality. During her lifetime 
she was immensely beloved, and after her death her 
worship was very popular at Thebes. She is there 
deified under one of the many forms of Hatlior, the 
black goddess of death and the * divine hidden land.’ 
Tins may possibly account for the queen’s face being 
so often painted black ; while the opening of the 
mummy settles once and for all the historical question 
of her nationality. Later on the bodies of Seqenen-Ra, 
Seti I., and Ramses II. and III. were unrolled, and are 
now exhibited in the galleries of the Gizeli Palace. 1 

[While these sheets were going through the press 

1 Zes Mamies Dayales da Dolr-vl-Zulia/ri. By 0. Maspoi o and A Biugwjl), 
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information was received from Luqsor that a large 
collection of mummies — supposed to "be those of the 
high-priests of Amen — and. a considerable number 
of papyri had been discovered at Deir-el-Bahavi, in 
a secluded spot east of tlie great Stage-temple of Queen 
Hatshepsu. The mortuary chamber, when first entered, 
was found to be in exactly the same state of hopeless 
confusion as was that of the Boyal Mummies when 
discovered in 1881. Sarcophagi, baskets containing 
funeral wreaths, statuettes, boxes, funerary offerings, 
and small cases crammed with papyri all lay about 
as if hurriedly thrust away for purposes of conceal- 
ment. Some of the sarcophagi bore the date of the 
Eleventh Dynasty, and it was for a few hours fondly 
hoped that the explorers might have come upon an 
unbroken sequence of the high-priests from that period 
onwards. But the majority of the 103 mummies 
appear to belong to the Twenty-first DyuasLy, and, 
though called ‘high-priests of Amen,’ are thought 
to be the corpses of generals and other dignitaries who 
bore priestly as well as official titles. It is as yet 
difficult to form any estimate as to their archaeological 
value, for many of the sarcophagi hear totally different 
names on the outer and inner casings, while others 
contain mummies which obviously do not belong to 
them. From some of the sarcophagi the name of the 
rightful occupant has been deliberately effaced. The 
whole ‘find,’ including 75 papyri, has now been safely 
moved to the Gizeh Palace, near Cairo ; but M. Gre- 
baut, the director, thinks that, owing to the size and 
importance of the collection, some time must elapse 
before any definite scientific information can be given.] 
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‘ Tins king of TTppoi and Lower Egypt , the chief priest 
of Amen, Hk-Amisn (Hon ok Am isn) IIhh-iioii ’ : — 

Thus did the ambitious priest of Amen, the head of 
the Theban clergy, style himself officially, when he took 
possession of the Thehaid, lla-mcssu XIII. had, before 
his own fall, honoured the first servant of the god 
Amen in a distinguished manner, inasmuch as he had 
entrusted him with the mosL important offices of the 
government. Iler-IIor calls himself on the monuments 
an ‘ hereditary prince, lhe fan-bearer on the right of 
the king, King’s son of Cush, chief architect of the 
king, chief general of the army in Upper and Lower 
Egypt, administrator of the granaries,’ as Joseph was 
of old at the court of Hiaruoh. Such high dignities, 
which in the course of time were held by one and the 
same person, either together or in succession, must 
have essentially facilitated his project of overthrowing 
the sovereign. Ilis position as the chief priest of 
Amen secured to Her-Hor no inconsiderable following 
among the most powerful of all the priestly societies 
in the whole country. As in Upper Egypt it was the 
inhabitants of the Theban nome and the priests of 
Amen who took part with the new king, so, on the 

1 Ifoi T.iblu uf Kings sco pp. xi.v.-vi. 
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oilier hand, in Lower Egypt lie had won over a 
moderate number of the holy fathers of the Kamses- 
cily of Zoau-Tanis, who stood in close connection with 
the imperial city of Thebes, owing to their common 
worship of Amen. The letters and documents of the 
Eamessides which have come down to us leave not the 
slightest doubt upon this point. And yet the plans of 
Her-Hor were not destined to .attain complete success. 
While Ea-messu Sill, and his successors, according to 
all probability, were banished to the Great Oasis, they 
had raised up in silence an enemy to the priest-kings, 
whose power and importance might be brought in to 
aid their cause. 

On the east of Mesopotamia the great empire of 
the Klieta had been succeeded by a new race of rulers, 
to wliom tbe Egyptian monuments of the time give the 
short name of ilia, 1 and whose ruler they designate 
as ‘ the great king of kings.’ Even though, in a style 
which is rather pompous than historically true, Iler- 
Ilor conferred on himself the honorary title of con- 
c pier or of the Ituthen, to which in all probability he 
had no right, it may be assumed that tbe power of 
these Mil bad reached a strength which must at any 
rale ha,ve restrained the priest-king from thinking of 
conquests in the East. 

His successors, whom the reader will find named in 
the Genealogical Table opposite p. 325, were far from 
securing a firm position in the country. Their most 

1 Since the year 1870, when Dr. nauiu when written in hieroglyphs 
Brngsch first 1 nought out his history, clearly indicates. Mr. Beaouf believes 
lii.s opinions concerning these Mu, that they should be considered Elani- 
whom he then designated as As- ites, tibashanq being Ihc equivalent 
Syrians, have undergone consider- o f a Susan word— Se-onqu, meaning 
able modification. It is no lonuev ‘ the man of Susa.’ Professor Oppert 
possible to regard them as Assyrians, says that all the nunres of the Twonty- 
though to define their nationality second Dynasty are Susan. The 
would he too bold a venture. They Libyan origin of this dynasty in 
were certainly foreigner's, as tbo do- generally admitted by Egyptologists 
terruinative sign placed after their on insufficient grounds. 
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(lelenuined enemies were 1 the banished race ol‘ the 
ltamessides, who sueceeded in forming alliances with 
these foreigners, for a great-grandson of that 1 la- 
mess n Xni. who was overthrown by l ler-T lor married 
an unnamed daughter of ‘ the general of the Ma.’ The 
consequences of such a connection quickly appeared. 
The Ma inarched against Egypt.. 

In the twenly-liflh year of the reign of Tablet, ’em I., 
a grandson of Iler-Hor, disturbance's broke out in the 
Thebaid in favour of the ltamessides. Meantime 
Painet’em, who had to await the attack of Nimrod (the 
son of that Shashauq who had married a llamesside 
princess), remained at Tanis, while his son Men- 
kheper-Ka was sent to Thebes, with full powers to quell 
the insurrection, After he had succeeded in doing 
this, he was named as his father’s successor in the 
office of liigli-priest of Amen. His first act was to 
recall the Egyptians banished into tlic Oasis and their 
adherents. This was apparently done with the consent, 
of Amen, whose oracle had approved Mon-khopcr-Ba’s 
proposal. We learn this from llio following inscription 
at Thebes : — 

(1) In the year 25, the mouth Epiphi, the 29tli day, ut the same 
time as the foast o£ the god Anion- Ha, the king of the gods, at his 

[beautiful] monthly feast of Apet [of the south] (2) Nos- 

her-ffor in their multitude. The Majosty of this uoblo god Amon- 
[Ra, the king of the gods,] was .... (3) Thebes, lie showed 

the way to the scribes, the land-surveyors, and people 

(-1) In the year 25, in tho iirst month of the year . , . , A men -Ha, 
the lord of Thebes. . . . (5) . . . the liigli-priest of Amen- Ha, tlio 
king of the gods, tho general in chief of tho army, Men-khepor-Ka, 
the son of the king . . . Mcri-Amon Paiuol’ein . . , (6) at bis feet, 

Their heart was joyfully moral on account of his design. Ho 
had come to Patoris (to the south land) in victorious power, to 
restore order in llio land and to chastise the opponents. l-Io gave 
to them [the punishment they deserved, and established tho old 
order of things, just as] (7) it had been in the times of tho roign of 
the sun-god Ha. lie entered the city (of Tliubos) with a contented 
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miuI. The families of Th olios roeoivod him wil.li songs of joy. 
Messengers had boon soul, before him. Tho Majesty of this noble 
ged, tho lord of the gods, Aincn-lla, tho lord of Thebes, was 
brought out in procession. Ho (R) rewarded (?) him very much, 
lie placed him in the seat of his father as chief priest of Amen- Ha, 
tin: king of the gods, and as geneva] in chief of the army of Upper 
and Lower Egypt. lie dedicated to him numerous and splendid 
wonderful works, such ns had never been soon before. 

Now [had reached its end] (0) the month Meson. Outlie itli 
intercalary day, the day of the birthday feast of Isis, at tho same 
time as the feast of Amen on tho new year, tho Majesty of this 
glorious god, the lord of tho gods, Ainon-Tta, the king of the gods, 
was brought out in procession, lie. came to the great lm.ll of tho 
temple* of Anion, and rested before the pylon of Amen. And (10) 
(lie general in chief of the army, Moii-khoper-lbi, went in to Anien- 
Un, tho king of tho gods, lie worshipped him much with many 
prayers, and sot before him an ollbring of nil sorts of good things. 
Then tho high -priest of A mou-lla, Moii-klicpor-lta, addodthe words : 

1 O thou, my good lord ! There is a talk and it is repeated [by the 
pooplo.]’ (11) Tlion the god gave full assont to him. Then lie 
again went to tho god, and spake thus : 1 0 thou, my good lord ! 
This talk of tho people is a complaint, on account of tliy angor 
against those who are in the. Oasis, in tho laud which thou hast 
appointed for thorn.’ Then tho god gave full assent (12) to him. 
Therefore this chief captain lifted up his hands praying, in order to 
worship lus lord. As tho moon changes with the sun, thus lie spake : 

' Hail to thoo 1 thou creator of all [being, thou bringer forth] of all 
being which odists, father of tho gods, creator of the goddesses, as 
they remain in tlio cities and in the villagos, bogetter (13) of men, 
bearer of woinon, who dispenses life to all mon, for ho is a skilful 
mastor of work .... tho life .... of the groat god Utah, 

(the fashioner) [who creates provisions] in abundance, who 

brings forth sustenance for gods and men, sunshine by day, moon- 
light by night, who traverses tho heaven in peace, (14) without 
rest, as the greatest among the spirits, powerful as the goddess 
Hekhet, resembling the sun .... [bo again friondly disposed to 
the banished ones, against whom thy command went out]. Do 
thou recall it, to heal what is diseased ; look [graoiously upon] this 
people, who do not stand beforo tiiy countenance, for there are 
( 1 5) a hundred thousand of them. Is any ono able to appease 
thee, if thou at all turuost iliyself away? [Hail to thee] thou 
shining beam 1 [Liston to] my words on this very day. Mayost 
thou [fool a pity for] tho servants, whom thou hast banished 
(1G) to tho Oasis, that they may bo brought back to Egypt.’ Then 
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tlio groat god gave full assent to Jpip Thou went in the capuiiu ut 
tlm army again to the great goo, speaking, thus : 1 0 thou, my good 
lord ! Since thou hast assented] to their n tin n, let it he published 
abroad, that thou [art] friendly [disposed J to [(lie banished ones.’] 
Then the great god gave full assent to him. Then wont ho in 
again (J7) to the groat god, aiul spake thus : * O thou, my good 
lord 1 Give forth a valid command in thy name, that no inhabitant 
of the land shall be banished io tlio far distance of the Oasis, that 
no one . . . . from this very day for ever.’ (IS) Then the great 
god gave full assent to him. Then ho spake again to him : ‘Speak 
that it may he done thus according to thy eoimuaud, which shall (he 
written down] on a memorial sh mo (in writing], and set up in thy 
cities, to last and to remain for ever.’ Then the great god gave full 
assent io him. 

Then spake again the chief priest (I!)) of Amen, Mon-kbopor-ltu : 
‘O thou, my good ’ord 1 Now uni I contented (’1) a hundred thou- 
sand times ; this was my intention, that all families should hear it. 
All (their) words oxpress contentment with me. f am thy .servant 
in truth, [for 1 tun thy likeness] (’20) in youthful form for Ihy city. 
I was created as originator of all riches according to thy [word], 
when T was yet in my mother’s womb. Thou didst fashion mo in 
tlio egg. Thou d* ’ 't bring mo to tlm light to tlio great joy of Lliy 
people. Give mo" i beautiful duration of life (21) in the service of 
thy [being], and purity and protection from all thy plagues (?). Let 
my feet walk in thy ways, aiul make thy path straight for me. May 
my heart be friendly towards (thy ?) house, to do [what thy com 
mauds enjoin]. (22) Give mo consideration with the great god, in 
peace, that I may abide and live in thy glorious house, In like 
manner may all reward be mine from . . .’ (22) Then did the high 

priest of Amen, Mon-kheper-Ra, go in to the, great god, and spake 
thus : ‘ If any one of tlm people should in thy presence contradict, 
saying that lie has done great things for the people, that tlio land 
may gain life, — then destroy him, kill him.’ Then tlio groat god 
gave full assent to him. 

The distracted state of the empire could not have 
been more clearly exhibited than in this inscription. 
Even if tve reject ‘ the 100,01)0 banished ones,’ of whom 
the higlx-priest speaks, the whole proceeding throws a 
sad light on the state of things then prevailing in 
Egypt. Persecutions and banishments form, iu every 
age, a measure of the internal condition of an empire. 
That the recall of-tlie 1 Hi G Oasis, proposed by 
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the priest-king Men-kh^'Mia. did not spring from any 
special goodncK. of head, but was a politic measure, to 
quint die agitation fermenting in die count rj , cau hardly 
require further proof. 

While the events were taking place, which the in- 
scription sets forth in such an ambiguous manner, it 
appears that Na-ro-malh (Nimrod), who had been asso- 
ciated on the throne by his father Shaslianq, had 
advanced into Egypt with an army, not only to render 
help and support to rlie J'ainessidos, but also with the 
intention of conquering the conntry. Here in Egypt 
death surprised him. ITis mother, Mehel-en-usekh, was 
an Egyptian, in all probability a daughter of the 14th 
Ra-messu. According to her desire, her son was buried 
in Abydos, and tlic feasts of the dead were instituted in 
his honour, the cost of which was to be defrayed from 
the income of certain estates. At the same time men 
and women were appointed for the pi 'servation of his 
tomb, herds of cattle were purchased, and all other 
things provided, which could serve for a worthy esta- 
blishment in honour of the dead. 

When Kgypt had thus become subjected to Shaslianq 
I., rasebkhanu, the brother of JVfen-kheper-Ra, was 
left as sub-king at Tonis, while the conqueror fixed his 
capital at Bubastis. Meanwhile Men-kheper-Ra carried 
on his functions as chief priest of Amen in Tliehes, 
where, as we have reason to suppose, Ra-messu XVI. 
was for some time, in name at least, recognised as king. 

These measures were evidently taken during the 
presence of the elder Shaslianq (grandfather of the 
above-mentioned prince who afterwards became Sha- 
shauq I.) in Egypt, lie visited Thebes, and did not fail, 
on his journey to the city of Amen, to pay a visit to 
the grave of his beloved son at Abydos. He was 
bitterly chagrined at 5i- s ne_ ctcd state. The Egyptian 
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officials, who probably luul little inclination to honour 
the remains of a foreign Icing, had plundered, as far as 
they could, the temple-revenues which had been ap- 
pointed for keeping up the grave. They were brought 
to an account by tfhashanq, and with the approval ol' 
Anieu they were all punished with death. Those cir- 
cumstances have been handed down in a lengthy in- 
scription on a granite block at Ahydos. liven though 
the upper half of (lie stone is wanting, tin* under part 
is well preserved, so far at least, that the contents can he 
read without misapprehension. Here is the transla- 
tion : — 

[To Atnpn-Tlft spake the general of tlio Mu, when] the generalis- 
simo, Hluisliitnq, [had visited | his son, n I his he.itit iful burial-place with 
his father Osiris, where his body had been laid oil his hed of rest in 
the city of Nifur (Ahydos), insight of [the teni]>le of Osiris | : ‘Thou 
hast freed him from attaining loan infirm ohl age, while lie remained 
on earth. Thou hast granted him his led. My feasts will consist 
in this, to receive) the undivided victory.’ Voiy, very much did tlie 
great god give assent to him. 

Thou spake his Majesty anew to the great, god thus : *0 thou 
good lord, put to death [the enpt.iins] of the army, the .... secre 
tary, tlio land-surveyor, and all . . . ? whom 1 1 ] seat | with a com- 
mission) iothls estate, and who plundered | the property] of the altar 
of tlio Osirian. general of the Mfl, 'Na-ro math (Nimrod), tin* son of 
Mehet-cn-usokh, who is buried in Ahydos, and all the people who 
have robbed his holy properly, his people, his herds of cattle, his 
gardens, his offerings, and all that was dedicated for his honour. Act 
according to thy groat spirit in. its wliolo extent, to roplnco them 
again, and to replace tlio women and their children.’ Tin 1 great god 
assented to this most graciously. 

Then his Majesty throw himself on the ground boforo him, and 
liis Majesty spake thus: ‘ Grant triumph to Khasluuuj, tlio general 
of the Ma, the groat generalissimo, the glorious .... and all 
those who are with him, and all warriors, and all [In’s people] 
together.’ 

Then [spake to him] Amen- Ka, the king of the gods : ‘ I will do 
[according to thy wish]. Thou alialt receive (the blessing of) a grpat 
ago and remain on earth, and thy heir shall sit on thy throne for 
ever.’ 

Then his Majesty had the statue, in the form oE a walking man, 
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of llio Oairian general of the Mil, the great generalissimo, Na-ro- 
ltmth, brought up tho river to Abydos. There were in attendance 
cm it a large body of soldiers in many ships, no man knows their 
number, together with Hie mnhiissadors of the general of the Ma. 
And it was set clown in the splendid royal elinmbcr of tho holy of 
holies of tho right oye of tho sun, to carry the ollerings on the altar- 
lahlo of Nifur. According to tho directions of the holy anointing, 
tho dedication was aoconi] dished. 

Tlio inoenso was burnt in tho room of tho star-elm mhor for threo 
days. This wits set up for the temple-ordinances in tho form of a 
written record, aoeotding to tho contents of tho ordinances for tho 
toasts of the gods, A memorial tablet was e rooted in tho language 
of tho land of l!al>|clj, containing tlio command [of tho great lord] 
in his name. And it (the memorial tablet) was laid up in tho holy 
of holies of tho gods for ever and over. 

[This is tho catalogue] of that which was appointed for the altar 
of the Osirfan general, Na-ro-math, tho soil of Mohct-on-usekli, who 
is buried at Abydos. There wore allotted (to it) tho peojilo who 
hml been [bought 1] out of [tho countries 1] of tlio goneralof tho Mil, 
namely : AYromapatut, of the people of the Phu'uiciana, and obediont 
at call: if lm- Allien .... and .... a Phumician (called) Vck-Ptah. 
(Tho price of) their purchase makes in silver money lf> lbs. His 
Majesty had given for thum in silver money 20 lbs., making together 
31)11)8. This is tho number of that which they cost. ThofiOarunu 
of land, which am situated in the region of tho heights to tlio south 
of Abydos, which is called ‘permanent duration of tlio kingdom 
( llch-mtmi ),’ cost 5 lbs. of silver money. Tho (holds) which aro 
sit anted by tho side (?) of tho canal which is at Abydos, an estate of 
50 arurm, for those there was paid 5 lbs. in silver money. This makes 
togother an estate [of 100 arurtc] in those two places in the region of 
the heights to tho south of Abydos, and in the region of the heights 
to tho north of Abydos. For this estate of 100 arurss there was also 
paid 10 lbs. in silver. 

[Catalogue of tho servants for tho oslate]: His servant Pa-uer, his 
servant. . . . , his servant Ari-bek, his sorvant Bu-pa-Amen-kha, his 
servant Nai-shonnu, his servant Pesli-en-Hor. Making a total of 
G servants, for whom there was paid, for each 3 lbs. and 1 ounce of 
silver money, making in all 1[8] pounds G ounces of silver money. 
[IIisboy(?) .... and hisboy(?)] .... son of Hor-se-Iso, for these 
was paid 4$ ounces of silver money. 

Tlio garden, which is situated in tho district of the northern 
heights of Abydos, cost 2 lbs. of silver money j tho gardener, Hor- 
rnes, the son of Pon-mor, se+jf ouuccs of silver money, the water- 
carrier , . . . , the son of ... . for 6ij ounces of silver money. 

B B 2 
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Catalogue of mnid-horvauis : Nos-ln top, whoso mother is Tat- 
litui j the maiden Tat- Iso, the daughter of N eht-liopet, whoso mother 
is Ariamakli ; the maiden Tnt Amen, the daugliler of I’molms [llio 
maiden . . . . , the daughter of . . . .|, each one, for hjj ounces of 
silver money. 

The outlay for [tho purchase of honey] is to amount to 3* lha. of 
silver money, and is charged upon the treasury of Osiris, so that a 
hill-measure of honey shall bo given by the treasury of Osiris [for 
the daily supply of honey of the Osirian] general of the Me, Na-ro- 
mntli, whoso father is tho great generalissimo, [Mhashami, and whoso 
mother is Mehct-m-usekh, for all eternity |. The treasury of Osiris 
is ehavged with tho money for tliis, neithor more nor less. [The out- 
lay for tho purchase] of halsatn shall amount to 4 rj lhs. of silver 
money, ami is charged on tho treasury of Osiris, so that 1 ounces of 
balsam shall be dcliveicd from tho treasury of Osiris every day for 
the offering of the Osirian general of tho Mil, Na-ro ninth, whoso 
mother is Mehet-on-usckh, to all eternity. [For tho provision] of 
the balsam the treasury of Osiris is thus charged with the money 
neither more nor less, [Tho outlay for the purchase of | inconso shall 
amount to 5? t ounces of silver money, and is charged on tho treasury 
of Osiris, so that a bin of ai + fj ounces shall ho delivered from tho 
treasury of Osiris every day for the [keeping up] of the burning of 
incenso for the Osirian general of tho Ala, Na-ro-math, whose 
mother is Mohot-en-iisokh, to all times. For the. procuring of the 
incense tho treasury of Osiris is thus charged with tho money, 
neither more nor less. [Tim outlay for the different persons of the 
spice-kitchen, and for the persons of tho labours of tl'o harvest, shall 
amount to for oaclij «!+ 3 ounces, and for each 1 ounce of silver 
money, and these aro chargod on tho treasury of Osiris, so that there 
shall be dolivoved [ . . . . tho spioo-cakos | each day from tho tree 
suvy of Osiris, and [that there shall lio delivered , . . . ] from tlm 
treasury of Osiris, and that there shall 1m delivered .... from the 
treasury of Osiris for the altars of the Osirian general of the Mii, 
Na-ro-matli, whose mother is Mohet-en-usokh, to all etornity. For 
the support of the workmen of his spioe-kitchon, tho money for it 
also is charged on the treasury of Osiris. [Also for tho| harvest 
woi’kers in the upper fields, [tho payments for these] are charged on 
the treasury of Osiris, to tho amount of .... in silver money, 
neither more nor less. This is tho sum total of the silver money for 
the people, whioh is charged on the treasury of Osiris, [so that all 
payments shall ho made from it] which are to he borne by [tlm 
treasury of Osiris] for tho altars of tho Osirian general of tlm Ma, 
Na-ro-math, the son of the generalissimo of the Mil, Rlmshanq, 
whoso mother is Mohet-on-usekh, Tt is assigned for tho Osirian 
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general of the Ala, Na-ro-malli, tin 1 ton of MoliH-en-usekli, who [ib 
buried] in Abydos, for the estate of ]00 . 11111.0 of land, for the 25 
men and women, for Lite gardens, and it amounts in silvei money to 
100 -f- a) lbs,, oi ounces 

The statue of Na-ro-math in red granite is now in the 
museum in Florence. A son of that general Nimrod 
was raised to the Egyptian throne. He is that Sha- 
slianq of whom, as the founder of the Twenty-second 
Dynasty, we have to speak in tho next chapter. 

At about the same time, by direction of this Slia- 
shanq, the affair of Ihe inheritance of the princess 
Ka-Ba-maat (for thus, and not Maat-ka-Ba or Ba-maat-ka, 
ought the name to be read) was regulated by express 
royal command, in the name of the Theban circle of 
gods. This lady was the offspring of the marriage of 
King I’nsebkhanu 1. with a Theban (Bamesside ?), and, 
according to a frequent Egyptian custom, she had been 
robbed of her patrimony situated in Upper Egypt. By 
her marriage with King Shushauq I. (for this Ka-Ba-maat 
was his wife), her position was completely changed. 
The ordinance, which relates to the agreement for 
placing the princess in her full hereditary right, is 
engraved in large letters on the north wall of the third 
pylon on the south of the great temple of Amen at 
Karnak. The upper half of this wall is completely 
destroyed ; and in this case also the first lines of the 
inscription, which contained the dale and the name of 
the king, arc unfortunately wanting. We give the 
complete literal translation of this stone document, so 
important historically, and leave it to our readers 
themselves to draw all the conclusions which follow 
from it : — 

Thus epuke Anion- Rn, the king of the gods, tho great god of the 
beginning of all being, and Mut and Khonsu, and the great gods : 

"With regard to any object of any kind, which Ka-Ra-maat, the 
daughter of tho king of Upper Egypt, Mori-Amen Pasobkhimu, 
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luu brought with lior, of the hereditary possession which hacl 
descended to her in the southern district of the country, ,uul with 
regard to onoli object of any kind whatever, which (1) (the people) 
of the land have presented to her, which they have at any time 
taken from the (royal) lady, wo hereby restore it to her. Any 
object of any kind whatsoever [which] belongs [as an inheritance to 
the children], that [we hereby restore j to her children for all time. 
Thus speaks Anton- IU, the king of the gods, the great king of the 
beginning of all being, Milt, Khonsu, and tlie groat gods : (2) 1 It very 
king, every chief priest of Amen, every general, every captain, and 
the pooplo of every condition, whether male or female, who had 
great designs, and they who carried out their designs later, they shall 
restore Llie property of all kinds, which l(Ln-l la-mna t, the daughter 
of the king of Upper Egypt, Mori-Amon Pasoliklumu, brought with 
her as her inherited estate in the southern district (3) of the conn fry, 
together with all possessions of all kinds, which Uio inhabitants of 
the country liavo given her, and what, they have at any time taken 
from the lady, it shall lie restored into her hand, we restore it into 
the hand of her son and of her grandson, and to her daughter and 
to her grand-daughter, the child of the child of liar daughter. It 
shall bo prosorvctl to tho latest times.’ 

Again [spake Aniou-Ita], the king of the gods, the great god of 
the beginning (1) of all boing, and M ut, and Khonsu, and the great 
godfi : ‘ Slain shall bo all pooplo of ovory condition of tho whole 
land, whotlier male or female, who shall claim any object of any 
kind whatsoever, which Ka-Ua-maat, tho daughter of fciio king, and 
lord of the land, Meri-Amen Pasobklmmi, brought with lior, as in- 
herited estate of the south land, and any objoct of any kind what- 
soever, which, tho inhabitants (R) of the land liavo given her, which 
they have at any time taken from tho lady as property. They 
who shall keep back any object thereof ono morning after (another) 
morning, upon thorn shall our great spirits fall heavily, we will 
not be a helper (?) to them. They shall ho full, full of [snares ?] 
on the part of the great god, of JV1 ut, of Khonsu, and of tho great 
gods.’ 

Then spake Amon-Ea, the king of the gods, tho great god [of 
the beginning of all being, and Mut, and Khonsu, and tho great 
gods :] (6) * Wo will slay ovory inhabitant of every condition in the 
whole land, whether male or female, who shall elaim any object of 
any sort whatsoever, wliioli Ra-Tta-raaat, the daughter of tho king 
of Upper Egypt, and tho lord of the land, Mori-Amon Pasebldianu, 
brought with her, ns inherited estate of tho south land, and any 
object of any kind whatsoever, which the inhabitants of the country 
have presented to her, and which they have at any tinio taken 
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away from the* [lady as their possession. They who shall keep hark 
any object thereof) (7) one morning after the (other) morning, to 
them shall our great spirits he heavy. We will not he any help to 
them, we will sink (their) noses into the eaith, wo will ’ 

DYNASTY XXTT. 1 

Siiashanq I. cm. n.c, o«o. 

We liiive scon that Shakhanq had set up liis throne 
at Ihilmstis, and it appears that he seldom extended his 
visits 1o the upper country ofPatoris, though he followed 
the traditions of his family l>y living on the best of 
terms with (lie jRamessides. ire became a conspicuous 
person in l he history of Egypt through his expedition 
against the kingdom of Judah. It is well known how 
Jeroboam, the servant of King Solomon, rebelled against 
his master. After the prophet Ahijah had publicly 
designated him beforehand, as the man best qualified 
to be the future sovereign, Jeroboam was obliged to 
save himself from lire anger of the king, and fled to 
Egypt, to the court of Shashanq U Kecalled after the 
death of Solomon, be was elected kiug of Israel, while 
the crown of Judah fell to Solomons son, Kelioboam. 3 
In the fifth year of this latter king’s reign, and probably 
at the instigation of his former guest (Jeroboam), 
Shashanq made 'his expedition against the kingdom 
of Judah, which ended in the capture and sack of 
Jerusalem. 4 

The story of this campaign has been related on the 
walls of the temple of Amen at Karnak. On the south 
external wall, behind the picture of the victories of King 
Ramses II., to the east of the room called the Hall of 
die Bubastites, the spectator beholds the colossal image 
of the Egyptian sovereigti dealing heavy blows upon 

1 For Table of Kings see p. xxv. 

1 1 Kings xi. 20- dO. * 1 Kings xii, 1 1 Kings sir. 25-28. 
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the captive -Tews. The names of llie conquered towns 
and districts are paraded in long rows, in (heir Egyp- 
tian forms of writing, and frequently with considerable 
repetitions, each name being enclosed in an embattled 
shield. 

We subjoin, so far as is possible, a list of them : — 


Ra-bi-tha (Habbilli) 

Tn-au-kau (Taannch) 

She-n-mau (Sliunem) 
Tieitli-Shanlau (Bcili-sbonn ?) 
ilo-ha-bau (Reliob) 
ILii-pu-ro-niau (Haphanum) 
A-dul-ma (Adullam) 

Mhe-ua-di . . , 

Ma-lia-ne-ma ( Mnh.uiann ) 
<jo-bo-a*na (Ctibooa) 
tioith-Tlimron ( lioth-lionm) 

< Ja-da- moth ( K odoiuotl i ) 
A-ju-lon (Ajalon) 

Jila-ko-tlm (Megiddo) 

A-dir 

J ndah-maldk 
1 La-iui-nia 
Aa-lo-na (Eglon 1 ) 

Bi-le-ma (ISiloaui) 

Zad-poth-ol 
A . . ha . . jmi 
Beitb-a-l-inotli (Allomolli) 
Ke-qa-li 
Shau-ke (Socho) 

Beith-tapnh ( Doth-tappunh) 
A-bi-lau (Abol) 

Beith-mb . , 

Nu-p-a-1 
P . . d-slmtk 
Pn-(shel)-koioth 
A-do-maa (EDOM) 

Za-Ie-ma (Zalxnonaii 1 ) 

.... Ida 
.... lzau 
.... apen 

Pa-Atnaq, ‘ the valloy-plain ’ 

(Emek) 


A-an-y.i-iuwi (A muon) 

A-na-la 

Pa-lla-qa-lan, 'tin' stone of* 

Eo-thiu-shoa 

A-vo-lia-lel (A roi r ?) 

Pa-ITa-qa-laa, ‘tlio alone of’ 

A-bi-ro-ma 

Blie-bi-letli 

Na-ga-bi-li 

Blic-bi-leth 

IJa-ro kith 

J’l-lln-qa-laa, ‘the sbmo of ’ 

Ne-u-baitli 

A-do-do-iuaa 

Za pe-qo-qa 

Ma .... a 

Ta .... 

(ta imu-t, ‘ tin 1 garden ’ 
PaNu-gabu, ‘tko Negob (i.o, 
south) of ’ 

A-m-m . . . tli 
Ta-sbrd-ua 

Pii-lla-ga-lo-(t), ‘the slouo of’ 
Kho-iuii-aa 
1 ta-qa 

Pa-Na-ga-bu, ‘ tlio Negeb of ’ 
Ua-liatk-lu-ka 
A-slia-lia-tlia-t 
Pn-lla-ga-li, * tlio sfcono of ' 

] la-ni-ni-au 

Pa-Htt-ga-]au, * tlio stono of ’ 

A-le-qad 

A-do-mam-t 

Hft-ni-m 

A-do-rau 

Pa-IIa-ga-1 

Tliel-uon 
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Hn-i-do-baa 

. . nriulr 

Sha-li-n-ka 

Frcth-inaa 

Ha-i-do-baa 

A-bi-r 

Di-ua-tlii 

Bal-ro-za 

lla-qp-lo-nia 

Beith-A-n-tli (Bcth-anoth) 

A-l-daa-(t) 

Sha-r (?)-ha-tau 

Pd-bilh 

A-ro-ma-tben (Ramali ?) 

A-l-daai 

Ga-lc-naa 

Nob-talh 

A-ro-ma . . . 

Jur-lio-ma 

.... r-hath 

Ari<. . . m 

.... raa 

A-d-raa 

Mu . . . 

Pa-JU-na 

A-li .... 

Ma-lie-gna 

Jtila . . . 


The bpeooh, •with 'which tin' divine Amen accom- 
panies liis delivery oJ“ the conquered cities to Rhaslmnq 
1., contains not tlie slightest indication from w lxich we 
might construct a background of facts for the names of 
the conquered peoples, or for the historical events 
connected with them. 

This king built a sort of entrance hall which leads 
from the south, close by the east wall of the sanctuary 
of Itamses III., into the great front court of the temple. 
Seeing that the family names of tlie line of Shashanq 
have been perpetuated from the builder of this modest 
hall down to several of his successors, we have a right 
to regard it as the memorial hall of the Bubastites. 
Itespeclhig the architect and also the erection of this 
ediliee an inscription at Silsilis gives the following 
information : — 

Tw tho year 21, in the month Payni, at that time his Majesty 
was in liis capital oity, tho aboclo of the great presence of tho god 
Jlorerakhu. And his Majesty gave command and issued an order 
to the priest of the god Amen, the privy councillor of the oity of 
Ilorenildiu, and the architect of the monuments of the lord of tho 
land Hor-oiu-saf — whoso skill was great in all manuer of work, 
to hew the best stone of Silsilis, in order to make many and great 
monuments for tho temple of his glorious father, Amen-Ra, the 
lord of Thobcs. 

liis Majesty issued the order to build a great temple-gate of 
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wrought stones, in order to glorify the oily (Thebes), Lo sot up ils 
doors several cubits in height, to build a festival- hall for his father 
Amen-lla, the king of the gods, and to enclose the house o£ the god 
with a thick wall. 

And 1 Tor eiu-saf, the priest of Amen-lla the king of the gods, 
the privy councillor of Iho city of Horeinklm, tho architect ovor the 
house of King Hlm&humj I. at Thebes, had a prosperous journey 
back to the city of Pnloiis (Thobes), to the place where Ins Majesty 
resided ; and liis love was great towards his master, the lord of 
might, tho lord of the land, for he spake thus : — 

‘ All thy words shall be accomplished, 0 my good lord ! T 
will not sleep by night, I will not slumber by day. The building 
shall go on uninterruptedly, without rest or pause.’ 

And he was received graciously by the king, who gave him rich 
presents in silver mid gold. 

The quarries of Silsilis have also furnished this 
architect with the fit opportunity of imniorf alining his 
royal master’s memory. On a memorial tablet the 
king is seen with his son Aiqmlh in the act of being 
presented by the goddess Mut to the three principal 
divinities of Egypt — Amen of Thebes, iroremkhu- 
Tmu of Heliopolis, and Ptah of Memphis. The inscrip- 
tion states — 

This ia the divine benefactor. The sun-god Ra Imr Ida form, 
lie is tho imago of Iloremkhu. Amen has placed him on Ids throne 
to make good what he had begun in taking possession of Egypt for 
the .second time. This ia King Sliushanq. 1 To caused a new quarry 1 o 
bo opened, in order to begin a building, the work of King filiaabamj I. 
Of such a nature is tho service which ho has done to his father, 
the Theban Amen-Ra, May ho grant him tho thirty years’ jubilee- 
feasts of Ra, and the yoars of the god Turn 1 May Lhc king live 
for evor 1 

To this the king replies : — 

My gracious lord ! (Irani that my words may live for hun- 
dreds of thousands of years. It is a high privilege to work for 
Amen. Grant mo, in recompense for wliat T have done, a lasting 
kingdom. I have caused a new quarry to be opened for him for 
the beginning of a work. It has been carried out by Auputh the 
high-priest of Amen, the king of the gods, and the, commandor-in- 
chief of the most excellent soldiery, tho head of the whole body of 
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wiU’rioi'H of Paloris, Iho son of King Sha.shauq I".- for his lord 
Ainon-Hfii, Uio king of Iho gods, liny ho grant, life, welfare, linuHh, 
along term of life, power, n n< I strength, an old ago in prosperity ! 
My gracious lord ! Grant that my words may livo for hundreds of 
thousands of years ! It is a high privilege to work for Anion. 
Grant mo power, in recompense for what 1 have done I 

Auputh, tlie king’s eldest sou, died before his father. 
Already he had been invested with the title of chief 
priest of Amen, to which was joined the position of 
commander-in-chief of llie military force in the South. 
In a side inscription in the same place lie thus recalls 
himself to posterity: — 

This was made by Uio chief priest of Anion-Rn, (tie Icing of the 
gods, the coinnmmlor- in-chief and general, Auputh, who stands at 
the head of tho whole body of the great warriors of Patoris, tho 
son of King Mhashanq. I. 

Iii the Hall of the Jlubastites at Karnak, also, the 
name of this liigli-priest of the god Amen appears 
beside the name of his father. 

UASARKHJf 1. Gilt. B.C. 933. 

Save for a passing mention of his name the monu- 
ments relate nothing about this son of Shashautp Of 
his two wives who are mentioned one — Tashed-Khonsu 
— bore him a son called Takeleth, who was his successor. 
His second son, Sliashanq, bom of his marriage with the 
daughter of Pasebkhanu II. of Tanis, and thus of royal 
descent, became liigh-pi’iest of Amen with the same rank 
as that held by his uncle Auputh, viz, commander-in- 
chief, but with this difference, that the whole Egyptian 
army was placed under his control, and not only that 
part stationed in Pat oris. 

There seems to have been a contest between the 
brothers for the crown. The inheritance which was 
assured to the first by his right as first-born was 
disputed by the second as the son of a royal princess. 
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Tlie claim, which •was not admitted in his person, seems, 
however, to have been conceded to liis descendants, the 
younger line of kings of the race of Shashanq. 

Takklktii I. CIU. B.C. flOO. 

The monuments pass over the history of his time in 
silence. His son by his wife Karos was his successor. 

UaSAIIKKN II. Gilt. B.C. 800. 

According to the monuments he had two wives. 
The first had the name, already well known to us, of 
Ka-lta-niaal. She was the mother of his lirst-bom son, 
Shashanq, who as crown prince was at once invested 
with (lie dignity of a cliief priest of 1’lah of Memphis. 
In this character he conducted the burial of the Apis- 
bull, which died in tlie 2 3rd year of the reign of 
Uasarken II. 

His younger brother Na-ro-nialli (Nimrod), a son 
of the second wife, Mut-ut-anklies, was next appointed 
overseer of the prophets and commander of tlie soldiery 
of Khiueusu (Akhnas), that is, Ileraeleopolis Magna; 
but the office was also conferred on him of a governor 
of Patoris and a chief priest of Amen of Thebes. His 
descendants succeeded' their father in the hereditary 
office of priests of JCluiem in Ileraeleopolis Magna; 
.while the descendants of Prince Shasliauq, who was 
the liigh-priest of Ptah at Memphis, inherited in like 
maimer their father’s office, and appear as officiating 
high-priests at the burial of several Apis-bulls. With 
Uasarken II. the direct line of the kings died out and a 
younger branch succeeded. 

SlIASIIANQ II. cm. B.C. 833 . 

This king was the grandson of Bhashanq the high- 
priest of Amen, and thus belonged to a junior branch of 
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tlie same royal fninily, The monuments are absolutely 
* silent concerning his history. TTo was followed by 

Takki.ui'ii 11. on;, is.c. soo. 

Tnkt*le1.h I L married Mer-mut Keromama Sol -Amen 
Mut-em-hat, a daughter of Na-ro-malh, high-priest, of 
Amen. Their eldest son is designated in the inscrip- 
tions as high-priest of the Theban Amen, and com- 
mander-in-rhiof of the military force of the whole land, 
and he was at the same time a petty king. Tie is the 
Uasarken of whom so much is related on a long memorial 
tablet in the interior of the Hall of the Bubastites. 
This account begins with the dale of the 9tli of the 
month Teliuti in the 12th regnal year of his father. 
From it we learn that the prince Uasarken went to 
Thebes in bis character of high-priest, of Amen, to enter 
on his office of subjecting the Theban temple and its 
territory to a careful examination and restoring the 
offerings to the god : — 

When now hurt arrived the ItHh your, the month Mosnvi, thn 
2Bfch clay, under the reign of his father, tho lordly Horns, the god- 
like prince of Thebes, III ■ heaven could not be distinguished, the. 
moon ions eclipsed (literally, was horrible), for a sign of tho (coming) 
ovonts in this land ; as it also happened, for enemies (HferaUg, the 
children of rovolt) invaded with war tho southern and northern 
districts (of Egypt). 

I have not the slightest doubt that the foregoing 
*words have reference to the irruptions of the Ethio- 
pians from the South and to the attack of the Assyrian 
power from the North. The rest of the inscription 
supposes the return, however temporary, of a period of 
rest for Egypt. The priest-king Uasarken used this 
respite to evince Ms devotion to Amen and to Ms 
temple. The sacrifices were evStablished in such a 
manner that certain sums of money were put aside for 
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llie maintenance of (lie offerings, as had hoen done 
before in the case of Ahydos. 

The last dcseendanls of the line of Sliaslianc[ had 
meanwhile subsided into the position of petty kings in 
the divided realm. Their names are 

Siiasiivnq IIL. cm. no. 7<>o. 

Pa-m m. on:, n.o. 7::.:. 

^HisiiVNu IV. mil n.o. 700. 

We owe our knowledge of these monarehs chiefly to 
the Apis-stelas upon which are inscribed references to 
their reigns and the locality of their kingdom. If they 
no longer possessed Bubaslis, Memphis still remained 
in tlioir hands. It was here that the sacred hull lived 
in the temple of Ptali-Sekar-Osiris, and hence it was 
that lire solemn translation of the deceased Apis was 
made on a ear fitted with heavy wooden wheels to the 
Serapcum in the desert between the Arab villages of 
Abusir and Hiujiptrah. 

Subjoined is a lit oral translation of the Apis memorial 
stones brought, to light in 1800, in so far as they relate 
to the kings of the Twenty -Second Dynasty. 

1. Memorial Stone op this Priest and Siam op Tin; Apis Hull, 
Shnisuisp, Son op Hued-nisper-tmu, and op ms Son, tiiu 
M mi PiiiTis Priest Hon-nnu. 

In the your [2], the mouth [Mokhir,] on Urn [ 1st] clay, uikIcp tho 
reign of King Pa-mai, tho friend of the Apis-god in the West. 
This is tho day on which this (deceased) god was earned to tho 
beautiful region of tho West, and was laid at rest in tho grave, at 
rest with the great god, with Osiris, with Anpu, and with tho 
goddessos of tho nether world, in tho "West. Ills introduction into 
tho temple of Ptah beside his father, tho Memphite god Plah, liad 
taken place in the yoar 29, in tho month Pnophi, in tho time of King 
Shashanq IIL 

It, Memorial Stone op the Khhi-Priest op Memphis, Pet-Tse. 

In the year 2, the month Mekliir, oti tho 1st day, under the reign 
of King Pa-mai, the friend of tho great god Apis in tho West. - This 
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is tho day on which Llio god was carried lo his rest, in I lie beautiful 
region of tho West, and was laid in llio grave,, and on which lie was 
deposited in his everlasting house and in his eternal abode. Ho was 
horn in tho year 2K, in the times of llio deceased kiugShashanq 111. 
Ilis glory was sought for in all places of Patoinit (that is, Lower 
Egypt). lie. was found, after (some) months, in the city of 
J I a- shed -ahot. They had searched through the lakes of Natlio 
and all the islands of Patoinit. Ho had been solemnly introduced 
into tho temple of Ptah, beside his father, the Memphite god Ptah 
of the south wall, by the high- priest in the temple of Ptah, the 
general of tin* JVlashnasha, lVt-Tse, Llio son of the high-priest [of 
Memphis and the great chief of the] Maslutasha, Takoleth, and of 
the princess of royal rare', Thes-llast-pcr, in the year 2S, in the 
month Paoplii, on tho 1st day. Tho full lifetime of this god 
amounted to 2G years. 

ITT. M umouiao Mtonu op the Memphite Piiirkt TIor-he-Tse. 

In tho year 2, tho mouth Mekhir, tho 1st day, under tho reign 
of King Pii-mni, the friend of tho great god Apis in the West, tho 
god was carried lo his rest in tho heautifnl region of the West. He 
had been solemnly introduced into tlm temple of Ptah beside his 
father, tlm Memphite, god Ptah of tho south wall, in the year 

under llio reign of King Khaslianq . . . [in the year] 5 

[+ a:] after lio had shown his ? , after they had sought for 

[his glory . . . ]. The full lifotimo of this god amounted to 2G 
years. (This tablet is dedicated) by tho hereditary [prince] (here 
follows a string of titles in tho priestly stylc^Hot-se-Iso, the sou of 
tho high-priest] of Memphis and chief of the] Mashuasha, Pet-Jse, 
and of the oldest of tho wives .... [and by the . . .] Takoleth, 
whose mother Tn-ti-Uor .... is. 

IV. Memorial Stone op the Satrap Pet-Tre, and ms Sons 
Pkf-tot-Bast and Takeljstii. 

In the 2ftth year of King Hhashanq. 

Then follows a sculpture, in which three men are seen 
before the bull-headed god, Apis-Tmu. The first of 
them has on his head the fillet of a general of the 
Mashuaslia ; the last is adorned with the youth-locks 
worn by royal and princely persons. Above and beside 
these persons are the following inscriptions : — 

May ho grant health, lifo, prosperity, to tho general of the 
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Muslmash.i, TVl-fso, tlio son of the general TnlceleHi his motlior 
ih Tlies- Hast per the son of the first ;uul greatest of tho princely 
] loirs of liis hl.ijesiy Hlmshnnq, I he son of the Icing and lonl of the 
land, ITnsiirhoii li., 

And to his \enerator nnd fiicnd, the high-priest of Ptiih, PoF-lot- 
ilast, tho son of the general I'et-Tse, whoso mother is Tii-iui, n, 
daughter of tho general Takeloth, - 

And to liis venerator and friend, the priest of Plait, Takeleth, 
the son of the general Pet-lse and of (his wife) lTor set. 


From tliese four inscriptions it follows, ■with cer- 
tainly, tlnit, under the reign of Sliashanq 111., Pet-lse 
and his son Pef-tot-Bast ascribe to themselves the title 
of ‘generals of the Ma (Mhshuasha).’ The new Apis is 
sought for in all Lower Egypt. As to Upper Egypt — 
where TJasarken, the king and liigh-priesfc of Amen, 
maintained the kingdom, until the time when the 
Ethiopian 1’iankhi broke his power — the inscription is 
completely silent. 

Willi regard to the Apis himself, the following re- 
sults are obtained from the four memorial (ablets now 
cited : — Tie was born in the 28tli year of the reign of 
King Shaslianq III., at the city of Ha-slied-abot in 
Lower Egypt. Months passed by before he was dis- 
covered. On the 1st of l'aoplii, in the 29(h regnal 
year of the king, he was solemnly introduced into the 
temple of Ptah of Memphis. After a life of 26 years, 
he was buried in the Serapeum of Memphis on the 1st 
of Mekhir in the 2nd year of the reign of King Pa-mai. 
Ilis death must therefore have happened 70 days earlier, 
that is, on the 20th of Atliyr. Supposing him to have 
lived 26 complete years, as the inscription expressly 
testifies, his birth must have fallen on the 20th of Athyv 
in the 28th regnal year of King Shashantj III. In that 
case about ten months and a half would have elapsed 
until his introduction into Memphis on the 1st of Paoplii 
in the 29th year of the reign of Sliashanq 111, 
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DYNASTY X\TU, OF TANTS. 

Under this lifle, f lu- priesl Manetho, in liis Hook of 
the Kings, sets down the reigns of the three kings: — 

1'isTA-SJi-J Ia.ht, with 40 years ; 

Uasarkkn ITT., with l) years ; 

Psaahjk, with 10 years. 

All three disappear in the struggle waged against 
Egypt, with varying s access, by Ethiopia from the South 
and Assyria from the North. Hence their names emerge 
but occasionally in the historical records of this time. 
Judging from the elements contained in their titles, Peta- 
se-Bast seems to have had his royal seat in Bubastis, 
Uasarken in Tliebes or Tonis, Psamus in Memphis. The 
last we shall have to recognise again under his Assyrian 
name of Ts-pi-ma-Lu, as a contemporary of King Taha- 
raqa about 700 B.o. • 


DYNASTY XXTV. 

Baic-rn-ran-f, the Booclioris of Manetho, sLauds alone 
in this dynasty, and appears to have belonged to a 
number of petty kings who formed a connection with 
the younger contemporaries of Taharaqa. The Ethio- 
pian tradition says that he was taken prisoner by 
Sh ibakh and burnt alive. 

Mariette has recognised in this king the Uaii-ka-Ba 
B.ut-RN-iiAN-F, whose Apis-sarcophagus (of the 6th year 
of the king)’ was placed in the same chamber of the 
Serapeum, ,hi which the deceased Apis of the 37th year 
of King Shashanq IY. was deposited. Here then we 
have brought to light a new connection in time between 
Bocclvoris and Shashanq IY. 

This same Bak-en-ran-f appears again in the As- 
syrian list of the Egyptian petty kings, under the name 
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of Bu-kur-ni-ni-ip, as star of Fa-ali-nu-ti. The name of 
tlie city must not lie confused, with the Assyrian tran- 
scription of Hais, the city from which liocchoris had his 
origin, as it is evident that some other place in Egypt 
is intended. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

DYNASTY XXV.' 

TUB ETHIOPIANS. 

Towaups llie end of tlie ninth century Egypt had fur 
too much to do in defending herself to trouble about her 
supremacy in the South, which she had heretofore so 
carefully guarded. The ‘ Viceroys of the South ’ and 
‘ Kind’s sons of Cush ’ are now struck out of the official 
list of court dignitaries, and the ‘Kings of Cush’ lake 
their place. The whole South, from the boundary line 
at the city of Syene, recovered its freedom, and the 
Ethiopians began to enjoy a state of independence. 
Meanwhile, if the power of Egypt was no longer felt, 
Egyptian civilization had survived. All that was 
wauling was a leader. No tiling could have appeared 
more opportune for the priests of Amen than this 
state of things in Nubia and Ethiopia, where the 
minds of an imperfectly developed people must needs, 
under skilful guidance, soon show themselves pliable 
and submissive to the dominant priestly caste. Mount 
Barkal, where Amen-hotep III. had already raised a 
sanctuary for the great Amen of Thebes in the form of 
a strongly fortified temple-city, was the site chosen by 
the newly arrived priests for the seat of their future 
royalty. The capital of this kingdom of Gusli was 
Napata, which is so often mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Ethiopian origin. 

> For Table ol Jtiugs see p xsvl. 
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Tt is <li fTicnll io say who il was of the race of 
Ilet Hop ihaL fu-.st made pioparalions for (ho foundation 
of that Ethiopian kinudom which became afterwards so 
dangerous to the Egyptians. The Hthiopian monu- 
ments, from which the cart ouches have been carefully 
erased by a later Egyptian dynasty, give not the 
slightest information on this point. So much the more 
import aut, therefore, is the circumstance, that several 
successors of this priest — among whom was the son and 
successor of TTer-Hor — -bon* Ihe same name, namely, 
that of the priest-icing riankhi, an Egyptian word, 
which signifies * the living one.’ The sovereign en- 
throned at blapala, ‘the Oily of the Holy Mountain, ’ 
called himself ‘ King of the land of (Jusli.’ The Theban 
Amen-Ha was reverenced as the supreme god of the 
country. The king’s full name was formed exactly 
according to the Egyptian pattern. The Egyptian 
language and writing, divisions of time, and ( verylliing 
else relating to manners and customs were preserved. 
A distinguished position was assigned to the mother, 
daughters, and sisters of the king ; each of whom bore 
the title of ‘ Queen of Cush.’ 

In the course of time the power of the Ethiopians 
increased, until at last the whole of Eatons came into 
their possession, and the ‘great city’ of Nina, that is, 
Thebes, became their capital. While the Assyrians 
regarded Lower Egypt— the Muzur so often men- 
tioned in the cuneiform inscripi ions — as their permanent 
fief, the districts of Paloris were virtually an Ethiopian 
province. . Middle Egypt formed a ‘ march,’ contested 
on both sides between the two kingdoms, and at the 
same time a barrier which tended to hinder the out- 
break of open hostilities between the one and the 
other. 

Thus the old priestly race succeeded in again no- 
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quiring full possession of Thebes, llie oily on I of whieli 
Bhaslianq I. had chased Ilium so iguominiuiisly. The 
loss of the city of Amen was to them equivalent to 
suffering a conquest. 

As in Lower Egypt the foreign rulers were content 
witlx drawing a tribute from the pet.ty kings, so in 
Patoris and Middle Egypt petty kings or vassals wore 
set up by the Ethiopians, whose supremacy these 
princes had to recognise, and to pay their taxes. 

Thus the great kingdom of Ivamit was split up into 
little dependent states, which leant, now on Ethiopia, 
now on Assyria as each foreign master gained prepon- 
derance for the time. 

About the year 706 n.u. a revolt broke out under 
an enterprising petty king of Sal's and Memphis, by 
name Tjcmmiit, the Teohnactis or Tnephachtlius of 
classic writers. Profiting by the xuomeixtary weakness of 
the Assyrian Empire, lie prevailed on the other princes 
of Lower Egypt to join him, and made an inroad with his 
whole force upon Middle Egypt, where the Egyptian 
vassals of Pianklii at once submitted to him. The 
tidings having reached Pianklii, ho forthwith sent orders 
to his generals to check the advance of Tefnekht, and 
so to force tlxe bold petty king to beat a retreat. 

Subjoined is a translation of the memorial stone of 
Pianklii, discovered several years ago at Mount Barkal. 
This monument, a granite block covered with writing, 
was set up there by the Ethiopian king Pianklii, in 
remembrance of his conquest of Middle and Lower 
Egypt, and will show, far better than any description, 
the several stages of the Ethiopian expedition, and the 
peculiar position of the Egyptian petty kings. Of these 
we give a list according to the account furnished by 
the stone ; — 
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King and General Tuiwukiit, Princo of B«us anil Memphis; 

King Nrvnton, lord of llermopolis Magna ; 

King Aurirrn, of (lie nomo of (Jly.sina ■ 

General SiiASifANQ, of the city of llusiris ; 

General T’a-Amun-a ur-ANKir, of (he city of M codes ; 

His eldest son Anku-IToii, eoniinaiulor of tlic city of Llonnopolih, 
in Lower Egypt. 

Tho hereditary lord, IShk-isn-Isi ; 

General N ek-na-ai (or Nuk-na-kkti), of the nomo of Xo’is ; 

King Uasahken, of the city of P.nlnistis ; 

Prince Pef-tot-Baht, of (lie, city of I (eniolcopolis Magna ; 

Tin* horeditnry lord, Put- I se, of tho city of Atliribis ; 

General Pa-thenkf, of Pa-Saptu (tho Arabian uoim*) j 

General Pa-mai, of tho (socond) city (named) Bunins ; 

General N EIUIT-I Iou-na-hiiennu, of Pluigroriopolis ; 

General of Tanis (not named, being a native Assyrian) ; 

General of Ostraeine (not named, for tho sanm reason) ; 

Propliot of Tlorus, Pet- f I OU-SAM-tau/, of tlio city of Lelopolih ; 

Prince TLe-ko-bi-ba, of tlio cities of Ha and Hosaui j 

Prince T’a-kui-atj, of Khont-nefcr ; 

Prince Pa-bi-sa, of Babylon and Nilopolis (in tho lleliopolitan 
nome). 

By the term ‘ vassals ’ is meant the princes subject 
to Pianklii. 

In the 21 st year, in the month Tohuti, under the reign of tho 
king of Upper ancl Lower Egypt, Amen Mori-Piauklii —may ho live 
for over ! -My Royal Majesty ismiod tho command that men should 
ho informed of what I lmvo done more than all my predecessors. [ 
the king am a part of God, a living imago of Tmu. As soon as 1 
came out of my mother’s womb 1 was chosen 1o he ruler, before 
whom the great men were afraid, knowing that I [was to he. a 
powerful lord]. 

(2) His mother well know that he was destined for a ruler in 
his mother’s womb, he, the god-like bonofoolor, tho friend of tlio 
gods, the son of Jtu, who had formed him with his hands, Amen 
Meri-Piankhi. 

Messengers came to inform tho king : ‘ The lord of the West 
country (that is, the Western part of the Delta), the great prince in 
tho holy city (BaVs), Tofnokht, 1ms established himself in the nomo 
[name wanting], in the, nome of Xoi's, in the city of ITapu (Nilopolis), 
in tho city [,.,.], (3) in the city of Ain, in the city of Pa-Nub 
(Moinemplns), and in tho city of Memphis. He has taken posses- 
sion of the whole West country, from the Mediterranean coast (of 
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JJuliO) up to tho boundary oily (botwecn Upper and Lower Egypt). 
Ife is advancing up the river with many warriors. The inha- 
bitants of both parts of Egypt have joined themselves to him. 
The princes and lords of the citios are .ike dogs at his feet. The 
fortresses arc not shut (against him) (4) of the nouies of the South. 
The cities of Meri-Tmu (Mcidfim), Pa-Hekhem-klieper- Ra (Crocodilo- 
polis, the city of Uasarken J., at the entrance to the Fayurn), Pa- Mas 
(Oxyrhynelius), Thekanath, and all the (other) citios of the West, 
have opened their gates to him, through fear of him. lie turns 
himself to the noiucs of the East, They opon their gates to him, 
namely, the following : Ua-Beunu (the Phoenix-city, iripponon), 
Tai-utfai, and Aphrodilopolis. Ho is preparing (l>) to beleaguer 
the city of Heracleopolis Magna. Ho has summuded it as with 
a ring. None who would go out can go out, none who would go in 
can go in, because of tho uninterrupted assaults. He has girt it 
round on every side. All tlie princes who acknowledge his power, 
ho lets them abide every one in his own district, as princes and 
kings of tho cities. And they [do homage to him] (C) as to one 
who is distinguished through Iiis wise mind ; his heart is joyful.' 

And the lords and the princes and the chiefs of the warriors, 
every ono according to his city, sent continual messages to liis 
Majesty (i.c. Piankhi) to this effect ; ‘ Art thou thon silent, so as 
not to wish to have any knowledge of the South country and of 
the inland regions 1 Tefuekht is winning them to himself, and 
finds no one that withstands him. Nimrod, the [lord of Hermo- 
polis Magna] (7) and prince of Hn-Uer (Megalopolis), has demo- 
lished the fortress of Nofrus, and has razed his city with his 
own hands, through fear that he (Tofneklit) should take it from 
him, in order to cut it oil after tho manner of the other cities. Now 
he has departed, to throw liimsclf at his foot, and he has renounced 
allegiance to his Majesty, lie is leagued with him like any [of 
tho other princes. The lord] (S) of the nome of Oxyrhynelius has 
offered him gifts according to his heart's dosire, of everything that 
lie could find.’ 

Then bin Majesty sent orders to tho princes and captains of 
the army, who wore sot over tho land of Egypt, (namely) the 
captain Pa-ua-ro-ma, and the captain La-mis-ke-ni, and to all Ms 
Majesty’s captains, who were set ovor the land of Egypt, that they 
should hasten to prevent tho arming (of the rebels) for war, to invest 
[the city of Hermopolis], (9) to take captive its inhabitants, them 
cattle, and their vessels on the river, to let no labourer go out to 
the field, nor suffer any ploughman to plough, and to blockade all 
that were in the city of Hermopolis, and to fight against it without 
ceasing. Ancl they did so. 
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Thoii liis Majesty sent Ids warriors to Egypt, enjoining upon 
them very very strictly : ‘Tnko [care, wnt -h, do not pass J (10) tlui 
night in the enjoyment of piny. i!o on the alert against the. attnok 
(of the onomy), and he armed for the battle even afar off. If any 
(of the commanders) says, “ The army and tin* chariots nro to turn 
to another city: why will yo delay to go against its army ? ye 
shall fight as he lias said. Jf any (of tho oneiny) attempts to fetoh 
his defenders from another city, (11) turn about to meet thorn. If 
any of iliose princes should have brought with him, for his pro- 
lection, wamors from Marmarica, or oombitanls from tlmso faithful 
(to him), arm yourselves to fight against them. As an old hero 
says, “It avails not to gather together the warriors and numerous 
chariots with tho best horses out of the stable, hut, (12) when 
going into the battle, to confess that Amon, tho divine, is ho who 
sends us.” When you have arrived at Thebes, in sight of (the 
temple of) Apot, go into the water, wash yourselves in tho river, 
draw yourselves up at the chief canal, unstring your hows and lay 
aside your weapons heforn (111) tho king (of the gods), as tho 
Almighty. No strength shall tho man have who despises him j ho 
makes the weak strong, and however many then* he of them (the 
strongl, they must turn their back before the few, ami bo one (over 
so weak) ; ho copes with a thousand. Sprinkle yourselves with tho 
water from his altars of sacrifice, fall down before him on your 
faces, and spoak (14) to him thus: “Show us the way to light 
in tho shadow of thy mighty arm. Tho peoples that go forth for 
thee shall heat down the euoniy iu many defeats.” ’ 

Then they threw themselves prostrate before his Majesty, 
(saying): 1 Is it not thy name that makes our arm strong ? Js it 
not thy wisdom that gives firmness to thy warriors? Thy broad 
is iu our bodies during all our maroh, and thy mead (15) (ponchos 
our thirst. Does not thy power give us strength and manly 
courage at the thought of tlieo ? An army is naught, whoso com- 
mander is a coward. And who is like unto tliee, 1 Thou art tho 
king whoso hands create victory, a muster in the work of war.’ 

"When tlioy had gone (16) down the river, thoy reached the oily 
of Thebes, and did all that his Majesty had commanded. Pro- 
ceeding down the stream upon the river, thoy met a numbor of 
vessels sailing up the stream witli soldiers, sailors, and captains, 
of the best warriors of Uppor Egypt, equipped with all munitions, 
(17) for tho war against the army of Ids Majesty. Then thoy 
inflicted on thorn a groat overthrow. No one knows tho number 
of their prisoners, together with their ships, who wove brought as 
living prisoners to the place where his Majesty resided. When 
they had advanced further to the city of Ileracleopolis Magna, tlioy 
arrayed themselves for the battlo. 
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(18) Tho following is tlio list of the pimccs and Icings of Lower 
Egypt : 

Tho king Nimkod, and 

The king Aupuo n : 

The general Shami \nq, of tho city of Busin's ; and 

Tho genornl T’a-Amkn-auf-aniui, of the. oity of IU elides ; and 

His eldest son, who was military commander of the city of 
Ilermopolis Parva : 

Tho warriors of tho hereditary lord BjSiC-EN-fsi ; and 

His oldest son, tho general (19) Nes-na-ai of the nomo of 
Xois : 

Tho grand-master of tho fun-bearers in Lower Egypt ; and 

The king (Jasahkijn, who resides in the city of Bubastis and in 
tho ciLy of Uu-n-Jln-nefer : 

and all the princes and kings of tho cities oil the West side, on tho 
East side, and on the islands between. They had gathered them- 
selves together at the bidding of that ono, ancl they sat thus at tho 
foot of tlio groat lord of tho Wost oountry, tho prince of the cities 
of Lower Egypt, tlio prophot of Nit, tlio Lady of Skis, (’20) and 
the high-priest of Ptah (of Memphis), Tefnkkiit. 

When they had advanced farther, they iufliotod on them a 
great defeat, greater than ever, and captured their ships upon the 
river. When the survivors hail fled, they landed on tlio West 
side, in tlio territory of the city of Pa-Pok. When the earth had 
become light, in the early morning (of the next day), the warriors 
of liis Majesty advanced (21) against thorn, and army joined in 
battlo with army. Then they slow much people of them, as well as 
their horses. No one knows the number of the slain. Those that 
wore left alive fled to Lower Egypt, because of the tremendous 
overthrow, for it was more terrible than over. 

List of the fieople of thorn that were killed : Men [ ] 

(22) Tho king Nimrod (advanced) up the river to Upper Egypt, 
because the news had been brought to him that the city of Her- 
mopolis Magna had fallen into the power of the enemy— meaning 
tho warriors of his Majesty — who had captured its inhabitants 
and their cattle. Then he came before Hormopolis. But the 
army of liis Majesty was on the river at the harbour (23) of 
the Hermopolitan nome. When they hoard that the king (Nimrod) 
had surrounded them on all four sides, so that none could go 
either out or in, they sent a messenger to his Majesty Amen Meri- 
Pianklii, the dispenser of life, (to tell him) of the complete over- 
throw which had boon prepared for them by all the forces of his 
Majesty (King Nimrod). 

Then was his Majesty furious against them, like a panther, (and 
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said) : ‘Then did they leave (2 I) a remnant of llui army of Lower 
Egypt surviving, and suffer to escape from them whosoever would 
escape in ordor to give information, that ho might advance, so that 
they should not suffer death, (hut) make their escape 1 I swear, 
as truly as Hove the god Ha, as truly as 1 hallow tho god Amen, 
J. will myself go down tho river ; I will frustrate (215) what 
that limn lias done ; I will drive him hack, even should tho struggle 
last long ; after performing the solemnity of tho customary rites of 
the new year’s feast. I will offer a sacrifice to my father Amen at 
ins beautiful feast ; lie shall celebrate his procession on tlm beauti- 
ful day of tho new year. 1 will go in peace to behold Amen on liis 
beautiful feast of the Theban moiiLli (Paophi). 1 will cause his 
image to go forth (20) to Apet of llie south on Ids beautiful feast of 
tho Theban month (Paophi), in the night of tlm feast which is esta- 
blished for Thebes, and which tho Sun-god Jla first instituted 
for him. 1 will conduct him back to his temple, where lie sits on 
his tlirono. l»nt on tho day of tho god’s return, on the second of 
the month Atliyr, I will let tlio people of Lower Egypt feel tlm 
weight of my finger.’ 

(27) Then tlm king’s warriors remained in Egypt. They had 
heard of the wrath which his Majesty laid conceived against them. 
Then they fought against tiro city of Pa- Mas, in the ( ixyrliynoluto 
nome, and thoy took it like a Hood of water. And tlmy sent a 
message to his Majesty ; but his heart was not appeased thereby. 

Thon. they fought against tho very strong city of Ta-tehan 
(now Tehnoli), and thoy found it (illod (28) with soldiers, of 
the best warriors of Lower Egypt. Thou tlmy made tho batter- 
ing-ram play against it, which throw down its walls. Tlmy in- 
flicted on them a groat overthrow - no orm knows tho numbers — 
among them (tho slain) was also tlm son of the satrap Tofuoklit. 
Then they sent a message to his Majesty ; but his heart was not 
appeased thereby. 

(29) Thon thoy fought against tlm oity of ILu-Ilenuu aud 
broke it open, and tho warriors of his Majesty entered. Then thoy 
sent a message to liis Majesty ; but liis heart was not appeased 
thereby. 

In the month Tehuti, on tho 9th day of tlm month, whon his 
Majesty had gone down to Thebes, he celebrated the feast of Amou 
in tlm Thoban month Paophi. "When his Majesty had sailed 
(30) down tho river to the oity of Florumpolis Mngua, lm earuo 
forth out of tho cabin of liis ship, caused tho hoz’ses to bo harnessed, 
and mounted his war-chariots, tho names of which wore, ‘ Tho fear 
of his Majesty reaches to the Asiatics,’ and 1 Tho hearts of all men 
fear h im .’ When his Majesty had marched on, ho threw himself 
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upon the (31) lmtere of his warriors, full of wrath against them, 
like tho panther, (saying) : ‘ Are they not standing there ? Fight, 
I toll you J This is loitering over my business ! Tho time is at 
length como onee for all to make tho land of Lower Egypt respect 
mo.' A mighty overthrow was inflicted upon them, frightful for 
tho slaughter which they suffered. 

His tent was pitched on the south-wost of Ilonuopolis Magna. 
The city remained cut off (32) continually. A rampart was 
thrown up, to overtop tho high wall of the fortreRS. When the 
wooden structure (raised) against it was high enough, the archers 
shot in (their arrows), and the catapults (lit. slinging machines) 
throw stones, so as continually to kill the people. This lasted 
three days. Then those in Hormopolis had become stinking, and 
had lost tlioir sweet savour. (33) Then J lorniopolis surrendered 
and supplicated the king of Lower Egypt, and ambassadors came 
out of it mill presented themselves with all things good to behold 
- gold, precious stones, garments of cotton— (before his Majesty), 
who had put on the serpent-diadem, in order to inspire respect 
for his presence. But several days passed beforo they dared to 
supplicate his Uncus. Then (Nimrod) sent forth (34) his wife, 
the queen and daughter of a king, Nes-thont-nes, to supplicate 
(lie queens and the royal concubines and tho Icing's daughters and 
sisters. And sho threw herself prostrate in the women’s house 
beforo tlio queens (saying) : * Pray come to me, yo queens, king’s 
daughters, and king’s sisters 1 Appease Horus, the ruler of the 
palace. Exalted is his person, groat his triumph. Cause (35) his 
[anger to ho appeased before] my [prayer] ; olse ho will give [over 
to death tho king, my husband, but] (38) he is brought low.’ 
When she had linished [her speech, her Majesty] (37) was moved 

iu her heart at tho supplication of tho queen (38-50) 

(This part of the inscription is entirely eraml ) (01) be- 

fore (?) thee. Who is leader ? Who is leader ? Who, when he is 
led, who is led ... . (52) to thee the boon of living. Is not tho 
swollen stream like an arrow ? 1 am .... 

(63) Tho inhabitants of tho South bowed down j tho people 
of the North said, ‘ Lot us he under thy shadow ! If any one has 
dono wrong, lot him [como] to [thee] (54) with Ms peace-offerings. 
This is tho helm which turns about (like a ship) its governor 
towards him who belongs (henceforth) to the diviiio person. He 
lias seen the lire in ... . (65) Worth naught is tho groat man, 
who is admired for his father’s sake. Thy holds are full of little 
men.’ 

Then he (Nimrod) throw himself prostrate before his Majesty 
[spoaking thus i ‘ Thou art] (56) Horus, the lord of the palace 
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Wilt thou nol grant hh> to beeoino one of the king’s .servants, and 
to pay tribute of my productions for the treasury [like those who 
pay contributions] (57) of their productions 1 £ will furnish tliue 

more than they do/ 

Then ho offered silver, gold, bluo and green stones, iron, and 
many jewels. (58) Then was the treasury Idled with these gifts. 
Ho led forward a horse, with his right hand, in his left was a 
sistrum, and the striking-plate, was of gold and blue stones. Then 
the king went forth out of (59) his palace, and betook himself to 
the temple of Tehuti, tho lord of the eil.y of the eight (gods) 
(Aklmvun, Jlermopolis Magna), lie sacrificed oxen, calves, and 
birds, to his father Tehuti, the lord of the* city of the eight (gods), 
and to the eight deities in flic* (GO) temple of the eight deities. And 
the people of llevmopolis played a hymn, and they sang : * beauti- 
ful is llorus, who abides in (til) his eil.y, the sen of tho Sun, 
I’iankhi I Thou makest festival for us, as if thou wort the tutolar 
lord of tho nomo of 1 lonuopolis.’ 

When the king had entered into (02) the house of King Nimrod, 
he visited all the chambers of tho king, his treasury and his store- 
rooms. And lie was content. 

Thou caiuo (GO) to him tho king’s wives and the king’s 
daughters, and they praised his Majesty after the inauuor of 
women, but his Majesty did not turn his countenance upon 
(64) them. 

When his Majesty visited the stables and the studs of foals, lie 
observed that [thoy had] (65) let thorn starve. He said : 1 1 swear, 
as surely as tho youthful Sun-god lia loves mo, as surely as T breathe 
in life, it is a viler thing to my heart (GO) to lot the horses starve, 
than all the other faults that thou hast committed. That thou 
hast laid thy heart baro through this, evidence is furnished mo of 
thy habitual views (!). (G7) Host thou forgotten that tho shadow 
of God rests upon me 1 The proof thereof shall nob be wanting to 
him on my part I (G8) Would that another had done such a thing 
to me, an ignorant man, not a haughty one, as ho is ! 1 was bom 

out of my mother’s womb, and created out of the egg of a divine 
essence. I was begotten (09) by a god. liy his name 1 T will not 
forget him in what he has commanded me bo do.’ Then lie ordered 
his (Nimrod’s) possessions to he nssignod to tho treasury, (70) and 
his granaries to tho property of tlic god Amen of Apot. 

When the prince of Ilerncloopolis Magna, i’of-tot-i’ast, had 
come with his presents (71) to tho groat house of tho god-like one 
(Piankhi), with gold, silver, fine precious stones, horses from tho 
best of liis stable, theu ho threw himself prostrate before his Majesty, 
and spake thus; ‘Hail to thco, Horus, (72) mighty king ! Hull 
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tlmt wardcst off tho bulls ! Tho abyss has swallowed mo up ; I am 
sunk in darkness ; give, me light (7:5) for my countenance. I have 
nob found a friend in tlm day of adversity, nor one that could stand 
in tho fifty of battle save time, () king 1 (71) ( 'linse away the dark- 
ness front before tny face. I will bo a servant (to thee), together 
with my subjects of Hcraeleopolis Magna, who will pay tribute 
(75) to tliy houso ; for thou art like tho god Horomkhu, the prince 
of tho planets. He is what thou art as king. He does not pass 
away, (76) thou dost not pass away, O king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Piankhi, tho over-living.’ 

When his Majesty had sailed downwards to the point of the 
lake region (tho Fayftm), to tlio place of the sluice (77) of the canal, 
he camo to tho city of Pa-Kckhem-khepor-Ra (tho capital of TJasar- 
ken I.), whose walls were high and its citadel close shut, filled with 
the best troops of the land of Lower Egypt. Then he sent a 
summons to it, saying : ‘ To livo in dying is dreadful : (78) thy life 
shall bo [rescued | from death, if (tho gates) arc at once oponod. If 
you do not open to mo, you tiro counted in tho number of my fallen 
foes. It is un affront to a king, to shut him out bofore the gates. 
Your life will bo good for tho high court of justice, good will be this 
day, from him who loves death to him who hates life. (79) [Make 
your decision] in tho face of tho whole land.’ 

Then they sent an embassy to his Majesty, to address him thus: 
1 The shadow of God rests upon thee, thou son of tho goddess 
Nut. Ho lends thee his hand. What thy heart wishes, that 
forthwith happens. As the word is uttered from tho mouth of 
God, so it comes to pass. Thou art born of God, to boholcl us in 
thy hand. Safe is tho city which is thine, and tho possessions in 
its houses.’ 

(80) Then they threw open all that was shut. Whoever would 
go in wont in, anti whoever would come out came out ; his Majesty 
did as it pleased him. Then they came out with a sou of the 
prince Tefnokht. Wlion tho warriors of his Majesty had entered, 
they did not kill ona of the inhabitants. He found (81) [tho 
people of tho prince busy] with the officers of the court in putting 
soals on his property. But lus treasuries wore assigned to tho 
(king’s) treasury, and his granaries to the property of his father, 
the Theban Amon-Ra. 

When liia Majesty had sailed clown the river, he reached the 
city of Mori-Tmu (Moidfim), tho city of Sckar, tho lord of enlighten- 
ment. It was shut and not to bo entered, for thoir intention was 
to fight, and [they had] (82) gathered [many warriors, but] they 
wore afraid of his power, and they (tho people of the city) hacl 
shut their mouth. Then his Majesty sent them a message, to this 
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effect : ‘ Two ways lie before yon ; it is for you to choose. Decide 
to opon, then you slinl! live; to shut, then you are doomed to death. 
11 y Majesty does not puss by any shut-up city.’ Then (hoy opened 
forthwith, ilis Majesty entered, llo offered (8,’5) |a sacrifice to 
tlm] goddess Mnir-hi, 1 the author of enlightenment. J Ie assigned 
his treasury (to his own), and his granaries to the property of the 
god Amen of Apet. 

When his Majesty had sailed down the rivor lo the oily of Thi- 
taui (on the borders of Upper and Lower Egypt), he found the for- 
tress shut and the walls full of warriors of Lower Egypt. Then 
they opened the bolts and throw themselves prostrate (81) [saying 
to] his Majesty : ‘Thy father hath given then the charge of his in- 
heritance. Thou art tho world ; thou url that which is in it ; thou 
art tho lord of all that is upon the earth.’ When Ids Majesty had 
set out, a great sacrifice was offered to the gods in this city, of oxen, 
calves, birds, and all tilings good and clean. Thou his treasury was 
assigned to tho treasury, and his granaries to the property (85) [of 
the god Amen of Apet]. 

When his Majesty had reached the city of Memphis, ho sent it 
a summons to this effect: ‘Shut not; fight not; thou seat of the 
god Shu from tho beginning of all things 1 Whoever will go in, 
jet him go in ; and whoever will como out, let him come out. No 
traveller shall be molostod. 1 wish to eelobrato a sacrifice to tho 
god I’tah, and to the gods of Memphis. 1 wish to do homage to 
tho god !8ekar in his orypl. 1 wish to behold the god Anlm-res-of. 
Then 1 will proceed down tho rivor in peace. (80) [No harm shall 
befall the inhabitants] of Memphis; lot them prosper and he in 
health ; tho children Hindi not woep. Look at each several dis- 
trict of the South country. No one was killed, oxoopt the impious 
who blasphemod tho gods. None, but felons wore delivered up to 
execution.’ 

But they shut up their fortress, and sont out warriors to some 
of the warriors of his Majusty (disguised) as workmen, master- 
masons, and sailors, (87) [who approached] tho harbour of Memphis. 
For at the same time tho prince of Sai'a had arrived at tho city oE 
Memphis towards evening, having given directions to his warriors, 
his sailors, and all the captains of his warriors, 8,000 men. And 
he had very very urgently given thorn (tire following) directions : 

1 Memphis is full of warriors, of tiro best of Lower Egypt. ' There 
is in it wheat, dnrra, aud all mannor of corn of tho granaries, in 
abundant measure ; 2 all sorts of implements (88) [of war are pre- 
pared]. Tho citadel [is well fortified] ; the battlements am strong, 

1 A form a£ Sekhot, tho lion-hen dod goddess. 

* hit. ‘in tho measure of an inundation,’ 
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where tho work is planned v\ it li reference (o the rivet- which sur- 
rounds it on the Host. At tlinl. pal t no assault is ])os.sible. The 
entllo-laycrs tiro full of oven. Tito treasury is provided with all 
that is needful, of silver, gold, bronze, woven hinds, balsam, honey, 
hiiiler. I am atlv.imiuu, J will give up their possehsions to the 
under-kings of the. South country. T tun (again) opening their 
territories ; T will ho (NO) [ their deliverer. Only wait during] Lite 
days till nty return.’ 

When lie. had mounted his horse— for ho did not desire his 
war-chariol — and when ho had gone down the river through fear 
of his Majesty, the earth grew light on (the next) morning very 
early. Then liis Majesty came to the city of Memphis, and he 
landed on its north side, and he found the water roaching up to 
the walls. Tlu* vessels came io land (!)0) at the harbour of ALem- 
phis. Then his Majesty saw how strong tho city was. The walls 
were high, quite newly lniil(, the battlements were formed strongly, 
so that there was no moans of assaulting it. Among the war- 
riors of his Blajesty every one spoke in conversation of all pos- 
sible modes of attack, and every one said : 1 Como now 1 Let 
us blockade (91) [the city.’ Whorcupon the king said:] ‘The 
soldiers must not make loo many words about tho passage to 
it. Wo will raise tho oarth up to its wall ; we will fasten wood- 
works together ; wo will sot up masts ; wo will make a bridge 
of tho yard-arms, wo will roach by help of thorn to all its parts 
by means of the ladders and (92) [bridges] against its north side, 
so as to raise up the earth 1o its wall. So shall wo find away 
for our feet. 

Then was his Majesty furious agiiiiibt them, like a panther. lie 
said : ‘ I swear, as truly as I love the Sun-god Ha, as truly os I 
reverence my father Amen, I have found that all this happens 
according to tho will of Amen, But this comes from tho fact that 
the people say : (99) “ [Tho king had an easy task] with the districts 
of tho Houth. They opened to him oven from afar.” They do not 
regard Amen in llieir heart ; they do not know that what he has 
ordained must happen, in order that his presence may show itself, 
and that Ills power may ho manifest. T will come upon them like 
a flood of water. What ho commands me (94) [that shall happen],’ 

Then ho ordered his ships and his warriors to advance, to fight 
against the harbour of Memphis. They brought to him all the 
vessels, all tho barges, all tho passonger- vessels and ships of burthen, 
as many as there woro of thorn. The landing took place at tl)e 
harbour of Memphis. The foromost landed at the houses [of tho 
port. (95) The inhabitants of it, groat and] small, wept because 
of all tho army of his ATajosty, Thou came his Majesty in person, 
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to load on tho ships, as many as thorn were. Then his Majesty 
ordered his warriors : * Take hood in encircling the walls and enter- 
ing (,hr dwelling-houses from (lie river. Each of you, when ho Inis 
set foot on the wall, let him not remain standing in his place. (!)(i) 
[Go forwards], do no! press (he commanders hack; Unit would bo 
miserable to boar. Our fortress is tho South country; let our land- 
ing-place ho the North country ; we will establish ourselves in tho 
city of Maki-taui {a quarter of Memphis).’ 

Then was Moniphis taken, like an inundation, and many people 
in it were killed or were brought alivo as prisoners to tho king. 
When (97) [the earth j grow light, on the second day, his Majesty 
sent people to tho city, to guard tho temples of God. For it was 
of great moment with him, on account of tho supremo holiness of 
the gods, to offer libations of wator to tho chief gods of Memphis, 
and to purify Moniphis with salt, lialsam, and frankincense, and to 
set the priests in their place, upon their foot, llis Majesty wont 
into the house (98) (of Plahj, purifying himself with tho holy 
water in the star chamber, lie performed all that is proscribed 
for the king. lTn entered the houso of the god, whore a great sacri- 
fice was prepared to his father 1’tali of his south wall, of hulls, 
calves, birds, and of all good things. 

When his Majesty had entered his house, tho inhabitants heard 
thereof in all tho districts that lio round about Memphis (namely), 
Heri the town, Poni- (99) na-auaa, tho tower of Bui, and the villago 
of liiu, Thoy oponod their gates, and they fieri all at ouoo, without 
any ono’s knowing whither thoy were gone. 

Upon the arrival of Auputh, and the general A-ka-neshu, and 
tho hereditary lord Pob-Tso, (100) and all tho princes of Lower 
Egypt, with their presents, to behold the grace of his Majesty, 
tho treasuries and the granaries of tho city of Memphis worn as- 
signed to the possession of Amen, of Ptah, and of tho company of 
divinities in tlio city of Ptah. 

When the earth grew light, at the dawn of tho next morning, 
his Majesty proceeded eastward. A libation of holy svalor was 
poured out to tho god Turn of Klmr-kharan (Babylon), (101) and 
to the host of divinities in tho temple of Pa-Paut, a grotto, and to 
tho gods there, of bulls, calves, and birds, in order that thoy might 
grant life, prosperity, and health, to tho king of Upper anil Lower 
Egypt, Pianklii, the ever-living. 

His Majesty proceeded to On, over tho hill of Babylon, along 
the road of tho god Sep to Babylon. Jfis Majesty ontorod tho 
tent, which (was pitched) on the west side of tlm canal of Ao. He 
performed his purification by bathing in the middle (102) of tlm 
lake Kebliu, anil he washed liis face, with tho milk of tho Nun (i.o. 
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with tho wiiior of the rising Nile), whore Ha is went Lo wash his 
fnee. Jfis Alajesly wont to the sand-hill in On, mul ottered a grout 
sacrifice cm ilic sand-hill in On, before the Kun-gori Ilu tit his rising, 
of white cows, inillc, balsam, and frankincense, of the best and 
(103) the most fragrant woods. 

Eoturning and on his way to the temple of the Sun, he was 
greoted most warmly by the overseer of the house of the god, and 
tho leader of tho prayers pronounced the formula ‘of the keeping 
away of evil spirits from tho king.’ Tho arrangement of tho house 
of stai's was completed, the fillets were put on, lie was purified 
with balsam and holy water, and the flowers were presented to him 
for tho house 1 of the obelisk (Ha-l’enben). lie took the flowers, 
ascended (I Of) tho stairs to tho great window, to look upon the Sun- 
god Hu in tho house of the obelisk. TIiub the king himself stood there. 
Tho prince was alone. I Co drew back tho bolt and opened the 
doors, anil behold his father lta in Llio oxalfed liouso of the obelisk, 
ancl the morning-bark of Its and the evening-bark of Tniu. The 
doors were (thou) shut, tho senling-cluy was laid (105) on, und the 
king himself impressed his seal. Hi 1 commanded tho priests (as 
follows) : ‘ L' have satisfied myself of the secure closing; none other 
of all tho kings shall outer any moro.’ As lie stood thero, they 
threw themselves prostrate before his Majesty, while they spnko 
thus ; 1 May Homs, tho friend of tho city of On, endure and 
increase and never vanish away ! ’ On liis return, as he entered tho 
temple of Tmu, tho statue of (106) his father, the god Turn, the 
creator, the king of On, was brought in (in procession). 

Then cnuio the king CJasarkon to behold the graco of his 
Majesty. 

When the oarth grew light, at the dawn of the next morning, 
tho king took the road to the harbour, and the foremost of bis 
ships sailed to the harbour of tho nomo of Athribis, There a tent 
was pitched for his Majesty on the south of the place (called) Ka- 
liaui on the oast side of tho (107) nonio of Athribis. 

Whon tho kings of Upper Egypt, and tho princes of Lower 
Egypt, all tho graud-iuaslors of the wholo body of fuu-bcarers, all 
the grand-masters of tho wholo body of tho king’s grandsons, had 
arrived from the West country ancl from the East country and 
from tho islands botween, with the purpose of beholding the grace 
of his Majesty, the hcroditary lord Pet-lse laid himself prostrate 
(108) bofore his Majesty, saying thus : ‘ Gome to the nome of 
Athribis ; look upon tho god Khcnt-lOiotlu of the cities ; honour 
tho goddess Kliui ; offer a sacrifice to Horus in his temple, of bulls, 
ealves, and birds ; enter into my house, I lay opon to tliee my 
treasury, with tho possessions inherited from my father. I give 

1) D 
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ilii‘0 gold after the desire of Uiy liPin'L, (10!)) green stones, heaped 
up bofoi'o iliy fact', and numerous horses of the, noblest breed out 
of the stalls, ilm best from the prince’s stable.’ 

Wlie.n his Majesty had gone into the teniplo of I Torus Khent- 
Khethi a sacrilico was offered of bulls, calves, and birds to his 
father, 1 Torus- Klicnt-Khethi, (ho lord of Kem-ur (Athribis). (Then) 
his Majesty went into flic house of the hemlitaiy lord Pot-T.se, who 
made him a present of silver, gold, (110) bluo and green stones, a 
great abundance of ('very sort, woven studs, cloths of byssus in 
great number, beds covered with linen, frankincense, oil in anoint- 
ing-vials, stallions and mares, of tlto best of his stable. He took 
an oath of expurgation before (led, in the presence of tlioso kingH 
of Upper Egypt and of the groat princes of the land of (111) Lower 
Egypt— (for) every one of them (hud said that-) ho had hidden 
away his horses and had concealed liis riches, because they desired 
that he might die the dentil of In', father — (and he spake thus) : 
‘ An abhorrence to mo is this, that ye desire to crush a servant (of 
the king). J!o well assured, that the sovereign is on my side. Your 
talk is an abhorrcnco to me, that 1 have hidden from his Majesty 
the whole inheritance (Hi!) of the house of my father. The gold, 
the golden objects (set) with precious stones, in all manner of 
vessels and rings for tlio hands, the goldon nock chains, tlio breast 
ornaments composed of precious stones, the talismans for ovory part 
of the body, the head-bands, tlio earrings, and all other royal array, 
all the vessels of gold and jewels for the king’s ablutions, — all 
these (113) I hero openly present. The .stuffs of byssus and the 
woven cloths by thousands, are of the best from my liouso. T know 
now that thou art content with them, Go into tlio prince’s stable, 
choose according to thy pleasure of all the horses whichever thou 
desirest.’ And his Majesty did so. 

And the kings and the princes said to lus Majesty : * Lot us go 
(each) to our city; wo will open (114) our treasuries ; wo will 
select whatever thy heart loveth : we will bring to thee tlio best 
of our stable, the most excellent of our horses.’ Then his Majesty 
did so. 

This is the list of them : immoly : 

King ITasabkex of Hubastis and Uu-n-Ra-ticfor ; 

King Aurora of the city of Thont-ram and Ta-ain-la ; 

(115) Prince T’a-Amen-auf-amkh of Mondes and Ta-ap-lta ; 

His eldest son, a lord, captain of Hormopolis Pnrva, Ankh 
H on ; 

Priuoo A-ka-nesiiu of Hcbcnnytus, of Jlebi (Iseum), and of 
ynmhud (Diospolis Parva) ; 

Prince and General Pa-thenkf, of Pa-Saptu aud in Ap-cn-Au- 
buhat ; 
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(110) Prince and General I’a-ma of Bush is ; 

Prince nnd General Niis-NA-Kmci of Xois ; 

Priuco and General Neiciit-TLou-na-Niiknno of Pa-Garer 
(Pliogroriopolis) ; 

Prince and General (uimanicd) of Ta Ur (Tanks) ; 

Priuco and General (unnamed) of Beklien (Oslvncine) ; 

(l 17) Prophet of Horus, the lord of Lotopolis, Pkt Hoh-sam-taui ; 

Prince Uk-ho-wsa of the city of the goddess Bokhet, the lady 
of Sn, and of the city of Bekliet, the lady of llesani ; 

Prince T’a-ktii-au of [Chont-iiefer ; 

Prince Pa-w-sa of Babylon nnd Nilopuli.s (in tlie Holiopolitan 
nome). 

They brought to him their presents of till good things ; (1 18) of 
gold, silver, [blue and green stones’), of [slulfs, bods] covered with 
liuen, of frankincense, of (110) anointing-vials, of trap- 
pings (?) well adapted for the horses, (120) of 

After this (messengers) came to his Majesty saying : (121) 
[‘ The king aud general Tefneldit of] the city of [Sais] lias assembled 
his [warriors], lie has razed the walls (122) [of his city,] lie has set 
lire to [his] treasury, [he has tied to the islands] in the midst of the 
rivor, lie lias strengthened the city of Mas-di (123) with his warriors. 
Whatevor [he needs] is brought to him.’ 

Then his Majesty ordered liis soldiers to go forth (121) and sec 
wliat had happoned, and his body-guards were entrusted to the 
hereditary lord Pet-Iso. Then they came to report to (125) liis 
Majesty ns follows : ‘ Wo hnvo killed all the people tliaL we found 
there.’ Then liis Majesty gave rewards to (126) tlie hereditary 
lord Pet-Two. Whoa the king and general Tefnekht heard this, 
ho sont (127) an ambassador to the place where liis Majesty was 
staying, to supplicate his grace thus : ‘ Be of friendly mind ! 
I have not beheld thy face in (128) the days of disgrace. 1 cannot 
stand before thy lire. My manhood is in thy power, for thou art 
the god -Nub in the land of the South, (thou art) Mcntu, (129) the 
powei'ful hull. If then settest thy face towards anything, thou 
findest no servant (able) to resist tlveo, so that T lietook myself to 
the islands of the great river. (130) I am full of anguish before 
lliy presence on account of the sentence, that the flaming fire is 
preparing enmity for mo. (131) Is not your Majesty’s heart 
Softened by all that you have done to me? If I have been a 
despiser of the truth, punish me not after the measure of my guilt, 
(132) Measured with the balance is the produce in ounces. Thou 
hast dealt it to mo threefold, The .seed is sown for thee, which 
was (sown) for me. Is it thou proper to out clown (133) the fruit- 
trees, instead of gathering them (i.o. the fruit)? By thy narael 
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Tho fear of thee is hi my body, and distress before Llioo in my bones. 
I sit not in (Nil) the festive hall (lit. tlm chamber of mend), nor 
do T talcc down Urn harp. 1 eat bread for hunger, and I drink 
water for (1 3f>) thirst every day, since thou hast hoard of my name. 
A shivering is in my hones, my head is shorn, my garments (IDG) 
are old, in order that I may appease tho goddess Nit. Long is 
tho race which lias brought thee to mo. Turn thy (faoo from) above 
on mo who am below. Is it well to (137) lorrnont my existence 1 
Purify thy servant from his haughtiness. Come 1 receive my pro- 
perty for thy treasury : (l 3d) gold and jewels, also the most 
oxeollent of the horses. They may pay for all. (139) Let a mes- 
senger straightway come to me. Let him chase away tho anguish 
from my heart, My desiro is to go up into a sanctuary before him : 
I will purify myself by an oath (HO) before Clod.' 

Then his Majesty sent the leader of the prayers, Pot Amon-nes- 
taui, and the general Pa-ur-iVIaat. lle(i.e. Tofuoklit) presented (1 11) 
them with silver and gold, with relies and jewels, lie went up 
into a sanctuary, lie prayod to Uod, he ( I <1 9) purified himself by an 
oath before God, speaking thus: ‘ I will not transgress the king’s 
command, nor will I neglect (l 13) ihe words of hm Majesty. 1 will 
not compass harm to any prince without thy knowledge. I will 
behave according to tho words (11 J) of the king, and will not 
transgress what ho bus commanded,’ With this his Majesty was 
satisfied. 

Tidings were brought to (HR) his Majesty : ‘The city of Croco- 
dilopolis lias opened its fortress and the city of Matennu lias 
surrendered.’ 

(140) Thus no district was shut ugaiiist his Majesty, of the 
nomes of tho South and of the. North. Tho West and the East 
and tho islands in tho midst had submitted through fear before 
him, and (147) brought their presents to the jilaeo whore his 
Majesty resided, as subjects of the palace. 

When tho earth grow light, in the morning, (148) very early, 
there camo the two kings of the South and two kings of the 
North, with their royal serpent-diadems, to worship before the 
presence (149) of his Majesty. Witli them also tho kings of 
Upper Egypt and the princes of Lower Egypt, who camo to 
behold the grace of his Majesty. (JI50) Their logs wore tho logs 
of women. They did not enter the king’s house, because tlioy 
were unclean, (151) and besides they ate fish, wliioh is an abomina- 
tion to tho king. But as for King Nimrod, lie went (J 52) into tho 
king’s house, becauso ho was clean and ate no fish. They stood 
there (153) upon their legs, every one at the entrance of the king s 
house. 
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Then wore tho ships 1 idem with silver, gold, bronze, (151) stuffs, 
null nil the good things of Lower Egypt, and with .ill the, products 
of I’lwiiicin and with all the woods of lln* Holy Land. 

When liia Majesty sailed up (155) the riser, his heart was glad. 
All its banks lesoundud with music. The inhabitants in tho West 
and East took their drums (156) to make music at his Majesty’s 
appioaeh. To the notes of the music they sang, ‘OKing, thou 
conqueror ! (157) Piankhi 1 0 thou conquering king 1 Thou hast 

come and I lion hast .smitten Lowin' Egypt. Thou inadest the men 
(158) as women. The heart of thy mother rejoices, who boro (such) 
a son, for ho who begat, thee dwells in llio vnlloy (of tho dead) 
Happiness to theo, the cow, (150) who hast borno the bull ! Thou 
slinlt live for over in after age-. 1 Thy victory shall endure, thou 
king and friend of Thebes ! ’ 

Piankhi does not .seem to have enjoyed his success 
for long. Whether it was Ilia 1 1 he Assyrians again got 
the upper hand or that Tefnekht or his sons rose up 
afresh and, supported by the petty kings of tlie lower 
country, threw off the Ethiopian sovereignty, is unknown, 
hut Nut, the successor of Piankhi, was left in possession 
of Patoris only, willi its capital, Thebes. The war which 
lie undertook against Lower Egypt was in consequence 
of a dream, and seems to have had some temporary 
success, rather from special circumstances than through 
the bravery of his army. Put he dedicated to the 
fame of this passing victory a memorial stone, which 
was found several years ago on the site of the ruins of 
Napata. The inscription engraved thereon, is accom- 
panied by a sculptured representation, consisting of a 
double relief, on the right side of which the king testifies 
his devotion for the Theban Amen-Ita. To the name of 
the king is appended a cartouche on which he is 
designated as Ba-ka-Ila. Behind him is seen ‘ the king’s 
sister and wife, the queen of Egypt Ge-ro-a-ro-pi.’ She 
must have been married a second time to an Egyptian 
of high rank, named Usa-Hor, and have borne a son, to 
whom the inscriptions assign the title of a ‘ royal grand- 
son.’ The monuments name him Pet- Amen. 
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On the loft hand, Ivini> Mill, himself offers ;i breast 
plate with chains, as a talisman, to (lie Theban Amen 
‘of the holy mountain’ (that is, Noph or Ntipala), who 
is here represented with a ram’s head. He is aocom 
panied by ‘ the king’s sister, the queen of Ta-Klient 
(Nubia).’ While this sister of the king is designated 
as ‘ Queen of Nubia,’ another, who was also a wife of 
TVLeri-Amen Nut, is called ‘ Queen of Egypt.’ We have 1 
here an example of the distinguished position which the 
women of the Rthiopian court must have occupied. 

The inscription begins with titles of honour; and 
the Oriental pomp of rhetoric without a background of 
facts is here conspicuous, it runs thus : — 

On Dm <l;iy on which lie was brought forth lo light, ho became 
ns a god Tin u for mankind. Ho is tins lord of tlio two horns, a 
princo of the living, a great king, who 1ms taken possession of tlm 
whole world. Of a victorious arm in tlm day of al aught or, of 
piercing look on the day [of battle], a slayer and lord of tlm sLrong, 
like the god Menlo, powerful like a raging lion, prudent as the 
god Hiser (i.c. Teliuti), beautiful as ho sets foilli upon tlm river as 
pursuer and aehiover of his purpose, bringing hack what ho has won. 
llo gained possession of this land without lighting : no one hud the 
power to resist him. 

(3) In tlm first year, which was that of his coronal ion as king, 
(4) Ins Majesty bad a dream in the night. There were two ser 
pents, the one on Ids right hand, the other on his Jeft. When 
liis Majesty woko, ho did not liucl them. Then spake Ids Majesty 
[Lo tho interpreters of dreams] : (5) 1 Why has such a thing 
happcimd to mot* Then they explained it to him, speaking as 
follows: — ‘Tlm land of Upper Egypt is thine. Thou shall take 
possession of the land of Lower Egypt. Tho double crown shall 
adorn thy head. Tho land is give,n to tlmo in its length and in its 
breadth. Amen, besides whom (G) tlioro is no other god, will lio 
with thee.’ 

His Majesty held a court, sitting on tho throne of IT orus, in 
this year. When his Majesty hail uonio out from the place whoro 
he had been staying, ns Horus came out of his nmrsli, then ho wont 
forth: in [Ids suite wore | (7) a hundred thousand, who marched 
near him. 
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His Majesty said: ‘So may tlio dream oomo fcruo’ For this 
was indeed a tiling Unit coincided with lii.s purpu&u • and it would 
have fallen out ill, if lie liad desisted from it. 

When liis Majesty had repaired to the city of Nopli (Napata), 
no ono was [with him] (8) when he entered it. After his Majesty 
had visited the tomple of Anion of Nopli, on tho holy mountain, his 
heart was strengthened when lie had seen tho Theban god Amen- 
Ita on the lioly mountain. They presented him with garlands for 
the god. (9) Then his Majesty caused Amen to bo brought out (in 
procession) from Nopli. He prepared for him a rich saeri Gee, for ho 
offered to him wliafc [was acceptable to] his heart : 3G bulls, 40 jars 
of mead, 100 assos. 

When his Majesty had sailed down tho river to the land of 
Upper Egypt, ho wished to behold the god (10) whose being is 
more, hidden than that of all tho gods (i.o. tho god Amen). 

When ho arrived at Elephantine, his Majesty put in at Elephan- 
tine. When he, had coino into tho tomplo of Khnom-lta, the lord 
of tho city of the, now water (i.o. tho inundation), (11) ho caused 
tho god to bo brought out (in procession). A rich sacrifice was pre- 
pared for him. lie offered bread and mead to the gods of tho two 
sources. Ho propitiated tho river in its hidden cave. 

When his Majesty had sailed down the river towards [tho 
territory of the city of] Thebes, which belongs to Amen, then liis 
Majesty landed (12) before Thebes. When his Majesty had entered 
tho temple of the Theban Amon-Ba, thorn came to him the chief 
priost and the ministers of the temple of Amcn-Ba, (13) tho 
Tlidban god, and they brought him flowers for him whose being 
is hiddon. And liis Majesty’s heart was glad, wlion lie beheld 
this house of Clio god. Ho caused fclio Theban Anien-Ba to be 
brought out (in procession), and a great feast was celebrated in all 
tho land. 

(14) When his Majesty sailed down tho river towards Lower 
Egypt, then the inhabitants on tho right and on the left bank 
wore jubilant, groat was tho rejoicing. They said : ‘ Go onward 
in the peace of thy name, in tho peace of thy name ! Dispense 
life (IB) through all the land ; that the temples may be restored, 
which aro hastening to ruin ; that their statues of the gods may 
he sot up after their manner ; that the revenues may be given to 
tlio gods and the goddesses, and tho offerings for the dead to the 
deceasod j (16) that the priest may be established in his place ; and 
that all may ho fulfilled according to the holy learning ’ (i.e. of the 
ritual). Even thoso, whose intention it was to fight, wore moved 
with joy. 

When liis Majesty had come to Momphis, and (17) the rebels 
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(lit. the sons of revolt) hiwl made a sally, to tight ngainsl his Majesty, 
then liis Majesly indicted on them a great slaughter, without 
number. And his Majesty look Memphis, and entered into the 
temple of (18) Vl nil of his south wall, lie picpuml a sacrifice to 
Ptuh-Sokar, ho adored Sekliet, whose love is so groat, b'or the 
heart of liis Majesty was joyful for what his father Amen of Noph 
had done for him. 

And he issued an ordinance, (10) to enlarge [the temple of 
P( ahl, and that a new hall should he built for him. No such 
building was soon in (lie times of liis predecessors. Mis Majesty 
caused it io he built of stones which were inlaid with gold. ('JO) 
rts panelling was made of acacia-wood, (Jl) which was impregnated 
with frnnkiiiciniHO of tho land of l’unt. Its doors were of white 
brass, and (JJ) their frames of iron. Me built for him a second 
hall as an outbuilding behind, wherein io milk his milk (23) from a 
numerous herd of 11G goats. No one can count (he number of 
young calves (24) with their mothers. 

When all this was done, his Majesty sailed downwards, to fight 
with the piinces of (25) Lower Kgypt, for they had retired within 
thoir walls in order [to avoid battle] near their (owns. L’efore 
these liis Majesty spent many days, hut none of them came out (JG) 
to light with liis Majesty. 

After his Majesty bail hailed up to Memphis, lie rested in his 
palace, and meditated a resolution ('27) with himself, to send his 
warriors to seek them. 

[Before tlio army set outj, tidings were brought to him, saying : 
'The great princes have come to (28) the place where liis Majesty 
resides. [What does] our lord j decide] ?’ His Majesty said, ‘Are 
they come to light 1 Or are they coino to serve me 1 in that e.ise 
they shall live from this hour.’ (29) Then spake they to his 
Majesty, ‘ They are como to serve tho great lord, our governor.’ 
The king said : ‘ My governor is that glorious god, the Theban Amen 
on the holy mountain. Tho great god is gracious to him who eon- 
fosses his name ; he watches (30) over him who loves him ; he 
grants strength to him who docs his will, and transgresses not his 
bidding. Ho who walks aocordiug to liis commandments will not 
stagger, for ho leads him and guides him. It, is he that speaks to 
mo in tho niglit (31) of that which I shall see in tho day.’ 

His Majesty said : ‘What they wish cannot bo transacted at 
this hour.’ They spake before the king : ‘They are without, thoy 
stand near the king’s house.’ 

When liis Majesty had gone forth (32) out of his [palace], then 
ho behold these princes, who learned to know the god Ra on (ho 
horizon. Ho found them lying prostrate, in ordor to supplicate 
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before bis face. The king speaks : ‘Since that, is the truth, which 
Amen decrees, (.°>3) J will act according to the | command that ho 
shall rexeal to me], Lo ! !i> know what will happen means this - 
wliat (lod ordains, that shall cotne to pass. J swear, as truly as the 
Sun-god lla loves me, as truly as I hallow Amen in his house, l will 
[enquire of] this glorious god (-’H) of Noph on the holy mountain 
whether ho stands against mo. Whatever ho shall say to me, to 
that let client he given by all means and in every way. Good for 
naught is the saying : “ O that J had waited with my resolution till 
the next morning winch shall arise ! ” (.‘15) T am as a servant 

[mindful of his master’s] iutoresL, and every workman must know 
what tends to the interest of his MajcsLy. [Say not, Why] should 
I wait for the morning, which comes later? Had T only thy 
power 1 ’ 

Then Ihey answered him .and spake thus : ‘May this glorious 
god (:3G) he thy guide and lender ! May he give what is good into 
thy hand ! Turn thyself not away from that which shall eomo out 
of his mouth, 0 great king, our lord ! ’ 

Whoa Pi-qo-ro-ro, the hereditary lord ami prince of the city of 
Pa-Saplu, had stood up to speak as follows : (37) ‘ICill whom thou 
wilt ; let live whom thou wilt ; there shall bo no r proach against 
our lord on account of that which is just ; ’ — then they responded 
to him all together, speaking thus : ‘ Grant us the breath of life, 
for nouo can live without (38) it. Wo will serve, him (i.e. Amen) 
as his dependents, just as thou hast said from the beginning, from 
the day when thou wust made king.' 

Then was the heart of his Majesty glad, when he had heal’d 
those words. Ho enter! ainod (39) them with food and drink and 
all good things. 

After many days had passed in this manner, and he had im- 
parted to them all good things, notwithstanding their great number, 
then they said : ‘kSliall wo stay longer? Is such fcho will of the 
great lord, our governor 1 ' Thou spake (40) his Majesty, saying 
thus : ‘ Why ? ’ They speak before ids Majesty : ‘ We would return 
homo to our cities ; wo would care for our iuhabitants and our 
sorvauts according to the need of tho city.' Then his Majesty let 
them depart thence (41) (each) to his city, and they remained in 
life. 

Then the inhabitants of tho Mouth sailed down the river, and 
those of the North up tho rivor, to the place where his Majesty 
resided, and brought all the good thingH of Upper Egypt and all 
tho riches (42) of Lower Egypt, to propitiate the heai’t of his 
Majesty. 

\ May tho kiug of Upper and Lower Egypt, Ba-ka-Ea, tho son 
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of tho Kim, MVri- Amen Nul. to him he liciilMi, prosperity, life ! — 
sit enthroned upon ilie be.it of Horns ioi ever ! ’ 

What gives an especial value to this inscription is 
the men! ion of Fi-qo-ro-ro, the prince of the city of 
Pa-Saplu, who here comes forward anil treats direct 
with the Ethiopian. Ilis name appears again in the 
Assyrian account of the campaign of Assurhanipal 
the son of Esarhaddon against Taharaqa. 

Xing Nut was not permitted to enjoy for long the 
crown of Lower Egypt. In Ethiopia as in Egypt a schism 
appears to have broken out in the reigning family 
which could only be, decided by arms. The statement, 
that Nul, ‘had gained possession of this land (Ethiopia) 
without fighting ’ clearly alludes to some such cir- 
cumstances. 

With Taharaqa, king of Ethiopia, begins the latest 
period of the history of Ancient Egypt. From this 
time the classical writers contribute authentic data 
respecting the fortunes of their contemporaries the, 
Egyptian kings. The sovereign just mentioned boro 
the Lille of 


N iciuj a- Atm it-kiiu- R a. Tauaiuqa T. n.c. noa-nao. 

According t,o the Apis-stMie this king reigned more 
than twenty-six years. To him belonged batons with 
its capital, Thebes, in which several monuments, mostly 
in the form of dedicatory inscriptions, are memorials 
of his dominion and presence, lie was well known 
in antiquity as a conqueror. In the Bible he appears 
under the name of Tirhakah ; in the classic writers 
as Tearko, Etearclius, Tarakus, and Tarkns: the 
Egyptian inscriptions know him simply as the, lord of 
Kamit, Tesherit, and Kipkip — i.e. Egypt, the, red land, 
and Ethiopia. 

It is to the cuneiform records that historical science 
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owes the most important elucidation of tlie reign of this 
king Iji Egypt, and of his wars agiiiubl the great kings 
of Assyria. Jules Oppert was the first who deciphered 
the fragments relating to these wars, and brought out 
the connection of their contents with the events in 
Egypt. The subjoined important lest is taken from his 
work entitled ‘ Memoire sur les rapports de TEgypte ct 
de l’Assyrie dans l’a,nLi quite eclaircis par l’otude ties 
texles cuueiformes ’ (Paris, 18G9) : — 

•Record of Assuudanipai.. 

(I.) In my first expedition T wont against Muzur (Egypt) and 
Meluhlia (M eroe). Tarquu, tlio king of Muzur and Ku-u-si (Ethi- 
opia), whom Asur-ali-idiii (Assarliaddon), tho father who begat me, 
had subdued, returned out of liie land. Trusting in his strength 
(lit. hands) ho despised the commandments of Assur and Istar, tho 
great gods, my lords. Ifis heart was luirdened, and ho sinned of 
his own will (lit. of himself). The kings, satraps, and generals, 
whom Asstirliaddou, my father, had bet over tho kingdom of Egypt, 
were driven out by him. 

(IT.) Thny betook them selves to Ninua (Nineveh). Against such 
deeds my heart was moved ancl my bile (I if. liver) was stirred up. 
I numbered my army and my whole forees, with which the great 
gods had tilled my hands, to bring help to the kings, satraps, 
generals, and servants, who were expecting my presence (lit. face), 
l sot forth speedily and eaino to tho city Xarbanit (Canopus). 
When Tarquu, the king of Egypt and Ethiopia, in the city of 
Memphis, hoard of tho arrival of my expedition, ho prepared for 
battle his munitions of war, and counted tho host of his warriors. 

(III.) Tarquu, king of Egypt and Ethiopia, despised tho gods. 
TIo put in motion his strength to take possession of Egypt- He 
disregarded tho commandments of tho great god Assur, my lord. 
He trusted in Ids own strength, and did not observe his own 
treaties, which my father who begat me bad made (with him). He 
came from Ethiopia aud entered Memphis, and took that city for 
himsolf. Upon tho Assyrians (lit. men of Assui’), who wore servants 
in Egypt expecting my presence, whom Assarhaddon, my father, 
had sot over tho kingdom in it (Egypt), ho oulored his army to 
inflict death, imprisonment-, and plunder, 

A messenger came in haste to Nineveh and On 

account of such deeds my heart was moved and my bile was stirred. 
I was incensed, and I ordered, by an impe.rutive decree, the Tartan 
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(general), the hiitmps, with the. men of their hands ( ? ), and iny chief 

guards, to start oil tm expedition In tho help of the Icings, 

satraps, and .servants. I ordered an oxpodilinn lo lie in.ido In 
Egypt .... (they) went down quickly, and eaino to Knrbanit. 
Tarquu, (Llin king of) ICuiisi, when ho had heard in the city of 
Memphis of the, approach of my army, mimliered his host to make 
war and battle, ami drew up his army opposite to my army. 

Willi iinoc.itions to Assnr, Kin (the Moon-god), thegre.it gods, 
my lords, T 01 tiered tho onslaught, of my forces. In a fierce battle 
they put them to tlight, and conquered willi arms the men who 
served him (lit. of his service). Fear and terror seized him, and 
he turned hack. He. escaped from Memphis, Urn city of his king- 
dom, the place of his honour, and he lied away in ships to wuoliis 
life (lit. soul). lie left his tout standing and withdrew himself 
alone and came to Ni (tho ‘great city,’ i.o. Thebes), and gave 
orders to his men of bnttlo I.o embark on all the ships and harks (?) 
Unit were with him, and lie commanded the man sot over the 
harks (?) 

T gathered together tho commander of the satraps of tho cities 
beyond tho river, tho servants faithful before me, them and their 
garrisons, thoir ships, the Icings of Egypt, the servants faithful 
More me, and their garrisons and tlioir ships, in order to drive out 
Tarquu from Egypt and Ethiopia, Thorn were more of them than 
before. 1 sent thorn against Thebes, the city of the empire of 
Tarquu, the king of Ethiopia. They went a journey of a month 
and ton days. Tarquu, when ho heard of the approach of my army, 
left Thebes, tho city of liis empire, and went, up tho ri\er. My 
soldiers lmido a slaughter in that city. 

Nikuu (Ne.clio), Sarludnri, l’ankruru, whom my father had 
made satraps, sinned against tho commandments of Assur and the 
groat gods, my lords, and did not keep to tlioir treaties (with him). 
They despised tho glory of my father, and hardened their hearts 
to enmity j they devised a plan of rebellion, and sinned wilfully 
(lit. of themselves) against tlioir llcsh, speaking thus : ‘ Tarquu 
will not go back from his designs upon Egypt ; lio is afraid, and 
do ye all watch over youv safoty (?) ’ They sent their envoys to 
Tarquu, king of Ethiopia, to make jioaco and friendship (speaking) 
thus : ‘ Lot peace be made in our league, and lot us bo friendly to 
each other. On this sido (i.e, on our part) wo pledge our faith ; 
from uo other quarter shall there ho a breach in our alliance, 0 our 
Lord. They tried to entice into their league tho whole army of 
Assur, the guards of my dominion ; they prepared what their revenge 
desired 

My judges hoard of their dosigus, and derided tlioir ounniug. 
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They intercepted llioir envoys with the letters, and perceived the 
work of their treason. They hound those kings hand and foot in 
fetters. The justice of Ass or, king of the gods, reached thorn, be- 
cause they had sinned against the commandments of the great gods. 
At their hands they found what my will had devised for them. 
Memphis, Sais, Mencles, Tunis— all the cities which they had en- 
ticed to themselves and which hud formed intrigues in the desire of 
revenge, — I subdued with anus, male and female, small and great ; 

they did not leave in them one, they brought into my 

presence. Thus (I spake) : * I am Assur-ban-liubal . . . . perform- 
ing glorious doeds they dolivorod up in the city Karhel- 

luato (“of the great mother, " i.e. Mais).’ 

(IV.) About :J0 kings, satraps, commanders of the cities, who in 
Egypt had obeyed my father before me -all those kings 1 gave over 
to the hand of Nahu-sezibanni, who waited in my presenco (Homo 

lines are wanting) of Assur, of [star, of the gods my lords 

I made a great slaughter of his army over his 

army Nairn 

Nikuu (Ncoho) was seized with great terror of my Majesty, 
lie left his gods in the city of Memphis, and lied, to save his life, 
to the middlo city, Ni (Thebes). I took that city, and placed my 
army in it. 

Ni-ku-n, king of Momphis and Sais, 

Har-lu-da-ri, king of Tunis, 

Pi-sa-au-hu-ru (Ea-sen-Hor), king of Na-athu-u (Na-atliu, Natho), 
Pa-ak-ru-ru (Pa-qror), king of Pa-Hu-ptu (Pasapt, in the Arabian 
nome), 

Pu-uk-ku-na-an-ni-pi (l5ok-eu-ni(i), king of Ila-at-hi-ri-bi (Hu-ta 
liir-ab, Atliribis), 

Na-ah-ki-e, king of Hi-ni in-si (Khinousu, Uoraolcopolis), 
Pu-tu-bas-ti (Pcf-lot-Bast), king of Zanu (T’aan, Zoan-Tanis), 
U-na-niu-uu, king of Na-at-liu-u (Natho), 

Har-si-o-Mi (llor-se-Tso), king of Zab-an-nuti (Thobnuti, Sebenuy- 
tus), 

Pu-u-iu-ma (Pamai), king of Bi-in-di (Bindid, Mcndes), 
Bhu-shi-in-cpx (Hhashanq, Hesonchis), king of Pu-si-ru (Pa-XJsiri, 
lJusiris), 

Tap-na-akh-ti (Tefnekht, Tneplmchthus), king of Pii-nu . . . (Pa-Nub, 
Momemphis ?), 

Ihi-uk-ku-na-an-ni-pi (Bok-on-nifi), king of Ahuir (On.?), 
Jpti-har-si-o-su (Pct-llor-so-lso), king of Pi-za-at-ti-hu-ru-un-pi (Pa 
. . . Hor-en-pa), 

Na-ah-ti-hu-ru-an-shi-ni (N ekht-1 tor-nii-shemiu), king of Fu-Sap-ti- 
nu-ti), ' 
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Du-kur-ni-ni-ip (Bak-en-ran-f, Bocoliorih), king of P.i-Ah-nu-ti, 
Hi-lia-a (Ziohiau, Taelios), king of Hi ya-a-tu (Siiiut, Lycopolis), 
La-nii-iu-tu (Na-li-motli, Li-imi-nnlh —Nimrod), king of lli-mu-iii 
(Klunuuu, I Jermopoli.s Magna), 
la-pi-mn-tu (Psamnt), kins of Ta-i-ni (Titii, Tliinis), 

Ma au-ti-mi-nu-hi-e (Mentu-om-lm), king of Ni (Nina, Thebes) ; 

tliosc (are Uie) kings, coininnudorH, butraps, who in Egypt had 
obeyed my father, (but) who on account of iho arms of Tarquu had 
forgotten their allegiance. T brought them back to their stato of 
obedience. I recovered (or, restored) I'igypt and Ethiopia, which 
n>y father had conquered, I strengthened tho garrisons more than 
in former days ; T surrounded them with ditches. With a great 
treasure and splendid booty 1 returned safe to Nineveh. 

Afterwards those kings, whom I had subdued, sinned against me 

and broke tho commandments of the, great gods They 

revolted, and their heart was hardened in wickedness ; they plotted 
the artifices of rebellion ; they' sinned wilfully, (saying) : ‘ Tarquu 
will not go back from his dosigns upon Egypt ; he is afraid. Do 
yo all watch over your own safety.’ They sent envoys to Tarquu, 
king of Ethiopia, 1o make peace and friendship, saying : 1 Let there 
ho peace in our alliance, and lot us he friendly to one nnothor. 
On our part wo pledge 1 our faith, and wo give as security the land 

tho city hi over shall tlioro bo a desertion in our 

alliance to any other party, 0 our lord.’ The 1 army of Assyria, the 
support of my dominion, they tried to sedueo to their league ; they 
prepared for their desired revenge. 

My judges 'heard of their purpose. They intercepted their 
onvoys and their letters, and perceived the works of (heir treason, 
They seized tlioso kings, and hound them hand and foot in iron 
fetters and iron chains. Tho vengeance of Assur, king of tho 
gods, reached them, and, becauso they had sinned against tho com- 
mandments of tho groat gods, they experienced at their hands what 
my will had devised fur them. [Tho city of Memphis], tho city 
of Sal's, Mendes, Tanis, and all the cities which they had led away 
with them [I took by storm], (putting to death) both great nud 
small. 

According to Oppert’s view, liere followed the 
account of the conquest of Egypt, the return of Ta- 
haraqa, his death, and tho first exploits of his successor, 
Urdamaneh, who succeeded in re-conq tiering Kamit, 
while he advanced as far as Lower Egypt. Thebes 
was still his capital. Sardanapalus marched against 
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Egypt tlie second time, and defeated llm army of Urda- 
mancli. 

[M. Oppert’s comments upon this are Loo interesting 
to be omitted ; lie says (p. 72) : — 

The thirteen lines which follow relate the first campaign of 
Sardanapalus to the end. This pari is, in general, too much muti- 
lated to enable us to givo tho test ; but wo find that Taliaraqa 
comes to Thebes, and conquers it again. Ncoho, now a prisoner in 
Assyria, obtains his pardon from Sardanapalus, and returns to 
Egypt ; tho Ninovite king giving him presents with the view of 
detaching him from the Ethiopian. Necho makes his entry into 
Sms, and changes its name to Kar- Bel-mute (lord of the two 
regions). But an Asiatic governor watches over the Egyptian. 
Meanwhile <i mn of Necho, who also receives an Assyrian name, 
Nabu-sezibani, is raised to the kingdom over tlio city of Mahariha, 
which is likewise honoured with an Assyrian name, Limir-patisi- Asur, 
i.e. ‘ which the lieutenant of Asur governs.’ The name of Nabuse- 
zibani is found in Jeremiah xxxix. 13, ptijqaJ Nobo, deliver mo ! ’ 

This inscription gives the complete sequence of the historical 
events. It alone gives an account of tho first capture of Thebes by 
the Assyrians. This event, which the cylinder doubtless set forth 
with fuller details, was the result of the Ethiopian intrigues after 
the death of Assar-haddon. Taliaraqa, iri violation of the treaty, 
had killed, imprisoned, and spoiled the Assyrians who were left in 
Egypt. Sardanapalus marches against him, and joins in battle 
with him near tho city of Karbanit. Tlie Ethiopian, who had 
established his residence at Memphis, retreats on <fl.’liebos, whither 
the Assyrians pursue him. Tho Assyrians, aftor a forty days’ 
march, reach Thebes and massacre its inhabitants. 

This part of tho first campaign was contained in tho lost portion 
of tlio cylinder. After tho rotreat of Taharaqa, Sardanapalus defeats 
Noclio, and then follow tho events forming the narrative which is 
preserved. 

The great document (No. II. above) tells us nothing about the 
sequel of this campaign. Then the documont a (No. III.) continues 
the war of Sardanapalus against TJrdanmneli, which wo shall relate 
presently. Scarcely is Egypt pacified, when Taliaraqa dies, and his 
step-son (liis wife’s sou) Urdauiaiieh succeeds him. This king 
invades Egypt, and forces tho Ninevite king to try the fortune of 
war a second time. Urdamaneh had penotratod as far as Memphis, 
whither Sardanapalus marches to attack him. Hero is the sequel 
of the inscription, after a eliasm of about 30 linos : — 

’ In ... of my expedition 1 directed . . . my march, TJrda- 
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munch heard of the advance of my expedil ion ’ mid so forth, as in 
the text, No, I V.| 

Rrcoitn of Abmiuhanipai, ooktinuhd. 

(V.) ITrdnmaimh heard of tin* nd wince of my expedition. lie 
[lost?] Me lulilift (Aleioe) and Egypt, Jib, uuloncd Memphis, and 
lied to Tliobes to save his lift'. The kings, commanders, mid sot nips, 
whom T had established in Key pi, eamo to mo and kissed my feet. 
1 directed my march in pursuit of (lit after) Urdu mil neh. I ernno 
to Thebes, the city of his dominion, lie saw the strength of my 
army, mid left Tlit'bes (anil) lied to tin* city of Kipkip. Of that 
whoh* city, with thanksgiving to (lit. in adoration of) Ass ur and 
Ishir, my hands took this complete possession. Kilvor, .gold, metals, 
stones, Jill tin 1 treasures of its palace what soever, dyed garments of 
burom and linen, great horses (elephants ? Opport), men and women, 
great and small, works of zaluili (basalt?) and marble, their kclal 
ami lnnnzas, tlm gates of their palace, their ... 1 tore, away and 
carried to Assyria. 1 made spoil of [tlm animals of the land) 
without number, and |earrioil them forth) in the midst, out of 
Thebes. ... of my weapons ... I caused a eaUloguo to be made, 
[of the spoil). 1 returned in safut.y to Nineveh, tlm city of my 
dominion. 

Tlie first linos of imollicr document, winch aland in 
immediate conned ion with the inscription No. III., 
present unfortunately great gaps through obliteration. 
According to Opperl’s researches, they contained the 
enumeration bf the tributes and the booty, which the 
king of Assyria had carried away out of Mgypl, as 
well as the account of the end of the campaign. 
Sardanapalus increased the tribute imposed by his 
father, and set up Neeho’s sou, Nabu-sezi-banui, as 
governor of the western districts of Mahariba (F) and 
Limirpatesi-Assur. Then the death of Tirhakali is 
touched upon, and the king continues his record as 
follows : — 

(V] .) Tlm fear of tlm terror of Assuriuy lord carried ofF Tarquu, 
king of Ethiopia, and his destined night came, Urdamanoh, tlm 
son of his -wife, sat upon tlie throne, and ruled tlm land. Ho 
brought Ni (Thebes) under his power, and collected his strength. 
He led out his forces to make war and battle against my army, aud 
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lie marched forth (lit. directed his step). With the invocation of 
Assur, Sin, and the great gods, my lords, (my warriors) routed him 
iu a great and victorious battle, and Inolco his pride. Urdamaneh 
fled alone, and entered Thebes, the city of his kingdom. 

In a march of a month and ten days through ini ideate roads 
(iny warriors) pursued him up to Thebes. They attacked that city 
and razed it to its foundations, like a thunderbolt. Gold, silver, 
the treasure of the land, metals, precious stones, stuils of borom and 
linen, groat horses, men male and female . . . huge apes, the race 
of their mountains — without number (even for skilful counters) — 
they took out of the midst of ilio city, and treated as spoil. They 
brought it entire to Niuevoli, the city of my dominion, and they 
kissed my feet. 

We have here set before ns a remarkable portion 
of the history of Egypt, in this case not according to 
an Egyptian version, but in the contemporaneous 
description of her enemy. In the year u.c. 680 
(according to Oppert) Sennacherib, king of Assyria, died 
and Esarhaddon reigned in his stead. Towards the 
end of his reign (cir. 070) Esarhaddon attacked Egypt, 
defeated the reigning king of Ethiopia and Egypt, 
Taliaraqa, and set up petty kings and satraps in the 
land from the northern sea-board to the city of Thebes. 
The king on his return out of Egypt had an immense 
memorial tablet constructed on the surface of the rock 
at the mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb, near Beyrftt, as a 
monument of his victory over Tarquu. Henceforth 
Esarhaddon styles himself king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt and Nubia. 

Scarcely had this king died (b.c. 668) when Taharaqa 
broke the treaties, seized Memphis, and made a league 
with several of the under-kings who had been acknow- 
ledged or set up by Esarhaddon for driving the 
Assyrians out of Egypt. At the head of the petty kings 
stood Nikuu of Memphis and Sa'is, Sar-lu-da-ri of Zi’nu, 
and Pa-ak-ru-ru of Pa-Saptu. The Assyrian satraps and 
other adherents of the late king were driven out, and 
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fled to Nineveh for protection and help to punish King 
Taliaraqa. Assurbauipal, the son of Ksarliaddon, who 
had meanwhile been crowned king, marched against 
Egypt with a large army. The further details are 
placed before us with all needful clearness in the dupli- 
cate records of the cuneiform inscriptions. 

In these events a conspicuous part was played by 
the king Nikuu, or Neku (Necliao, Neclio, Neco), of 
Sais and Memphis, the son of that Tefnekht w r ho had 
opposed so long and obstinate a resistance to the Ethio- 
pian king Pianklii. Carried in fetters to Nineveh, he 
succeeded in obtaining pardon from Savdanapalns and 
his renewed establishment as petty king of 8a is and 
Mem])h is. Of his violent end, according to the Greek 
accounts, the inscriptions give us no information. 

A thick veil (overs the ensuing times, in which the 
Ethiopians occupy the foreground of Egyptian history. 
Taliaraqa, Pianklii (with his oft-nauied wife, Ameni- 
ritis), Shabak and Shabalak — all appear as contem- 
porary, and are frequently introduced in connection 
with each other. Their family relationships are set 
forth with all exactness in the Genealogical Table facing 
p. 325. Tf we might, give credit to the lists of M auetho, 
they would seem to have reigned in succession over 
Patoris, whose capital, Thebes, retains manifold evi- 
dences of their presence; but ive are unable to find 
anything in the monuments to confirm this succession. 

Upon a mutilated statue of King Shabalakh at 
Memphis, a brief inscription calls the Pharaoh thus 
represented Miptah Shabalak. But the latter name 
has already in ancient times been rendered half illegible 
by chisel-strokes, obliterating the name of a usurper of 
the throne. » 

At Thebes, the memorials of King Taliaraqa and of . 
an Egyptian under-king have lasted the longest. The 
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former had given liberal tokens of his regard for the 
sanctuary of Apis by buildings and presents. The latter 
had re-established the festivals of the gods after the 
ancient usage ; provided the needful sacrifices ; set up 
statues of the gods (after the Assyrian model), and built 
the sacred barques ; renewed tire parts that had fallen 
into ruin, even to the enclosing wall ; and caused the 
sacred pool and the canals to be lined with stone from 
the bottom. He also served Taharaqa as his faithful 
counsellor and helper. 

This man was the eminent Egyptian Mentu-em-li a, 
a son of Nes-Ptah, priest of Amen, and his wife Nes- 
Khonsu. Mentu-em-ha was fourth prophet, and finally 
second prophet of the Theban Amen, and, like his 
father, a governor of Niaa (Thebes). At the same time 
he is mentioned in the inscriptions as the * chief of the 
governors of Pat oris.’ There must have been some 
special reason for his high distinction in the Thebaxd, 
since he himself relates how ‘ [he] had smitten the 
enemy in the nomos of batons.’ 1 recognise in him 
(as I have said) a faithful ally and friend of Taharaqa, 
who invested him with the government of the country 
named above. 

He is introduced into the list of the petty kings, as 
Ma-an-ti-mi-an-lii-o, Bar of Niaa (Thebes) — a tolerably 
faithful transcription of the Egyptian name, Mentu- 
em-ha. 

lu the son of Taharaqa’s wife, Urdamaneli, as the 
Assyrian text calls him, is certainly preserved the name 
of the king, Hudameu, who is referred to on the 
Egyptian monuments. 

In the Genealogical Table facing p. 325 he is inserted 
as the second king of this name, inasmuch as his grand- 
father, Itudamen I., is described as the father-in-law of 
Pef-tot-Bast, the ‘ general ’ and afterwards ‘ vassal ’ of 

m2 
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Piankhi, and hence he belongs lo a considerably earlier 
generation. 

At length r.samlhek T. — the great-grandson of 
Tefneklil, the oi>poiient of Piankhi — comes to the fore- 
front of the history, as the deliverer of his country 
from the condition of the Dodecarcliy — the name 
which the Greeks chose to describe that period, llis 
marriage with the Ethiopian heiress, Sliep-en-apet — a 
daughter of King Piankhi, and his beautiful queen 
Ameniritis — restored peace to the distracted relations 
of the royal succession. Regarded in this light, the 
founder of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty appears practically 
as the reconciler of all rival claims. The daughter of 
the renowned queen of Gush and Pat oris, in giving her 
hand lo the petty king of Hats, brought Patoris as a 
weddiug-gift to her husband; and thus Egj'pt was 
again united into a great kingdom. 

The splendid alabaster statue of Ameniritis, which 
was found at Kamak and uow adorns the rooms of the 
Egyptian Museum in the flizeh Palace, near Cairo, is a 
most important memorial of that age. 

Upon it are inscribed these words : — 

This is an offering for tho Theban Anton- Ha, of A pot, to the god 
Men tu- It. a, tho lord of Thebes. 

May ho gvant everything that is good and pure, by which tho 
divine (nature) lives, all that tho heaven bos to tvs and H10 earth 
tilings forth, to tlio princess, tho most pleasant, tho most graoious, 
the kindest and most amiable quoen of Upper and Lowor Egypt, 
the sister of the king (SabaooJ tho over-living, tire daughter of the 
deceased king [Kush La], tho wife of tho divine one — Amknikitis. 
May she live ! 

Upon the back she is represented as saying among 
other things : — 

T svas the wife of tho divino ono, a benefactress to her city 
(Thobos), a bounteous giver for her land. 1 gave food to tho hungry, 
drink to the thirsty, clothes to tho naked. 
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Tins monuments now become more and more silent. 
Tiie beautiful old capitals Memphis and Thebes were at 
this time in ruins, or at all events depopulated and 
deserted, and the strong bulwark of the ‘white citadel ’ 
of Memphis alone served as a refuge for the persecuted 
native kings and their warriors iu times of need. The 
Persian satraps dwelt in the old royal halls of the city, 
and they, afLer a short interval, took up the part played 
by the Assyrians, and gave Egypt her final death-blow. 
Although, by his sage measures, Psamthck I. succeeded 
in gaining the throne as sole king, for himself and his 
descendants, and though the monuments, from the 
ruins of SaYs to the weather-worn rocks of Elephan- 
tine, show traces of the rule of the Pharaohs of the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty, the old splendour was gone. 

The city of Sais, at this period the capital of 
Egypt, in whose temples the goddess Nit was invoked, 
stood near the sea, and was easily accessible to the 
Greek and Persian foreigners. When Alexander the 
Great entered Egypt Sa'is in its turn became deserted 
and forlorn. The new capital of Alexandria — which 
is called * tlie fortress of the king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Alexander, on the shore of the great sea of 
1 S’or Table of Kings see p, xxvii. 
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the Ionians (Kaeolis) ’ — succeeded lo the inheritance of 
Thebes, Memphis, and Sais, assuredly not for the wel- 
fare of the Egyptians. All that they lost, all they were 
doomed to lose, turned to the profit of the young and 
energetic world in the North. The city grew with 
incredible speed ; her foundations were laid from the 
destroyed temples and monuments of thus, which found 
a new destination in the construction of the royal 
palaces, temples, fount suns, canals, and other public 
works. In short, Alexandria became one. of the capitals 
of the world. 

Prom this epoch the monuments are absolutely silent, 
and there are only isolated inscriptions to be found here 
and there, containing perpetual songs of woe. Hence- 
forth the source of our knowledge is the inquisitive 
Greek, who, travelling in the Nile valley, gathered his 
information from ignorant interpreters. 

The art of this period is distinguished by a peculiar 
beauty, in which we cannot fail to recognise Greek 
influence. An extreme neatness of manipulation in 
the drawing and lines, in imitation of the best epochs 
of art in earlier times, serves for the instant recognition 
of the work of this age, the fineness of which often 
reminds one of that of the seal-engraver. The little 
statues holding a shrine of the Sait e dignitary Pa-Teblni, 
the monument of UtVHor-rescnet in the Vatican, and 
many small objects which now enrich the collection in 
the Gizeh Palace, besides numberless statuettes in 
bronze, furnish specimens of the refinement and deli- 
cacy of the artists’ work during the period now in 
question. The return to the good old times is proved 
by monuments, not few in number, upon which the 
representations, both of lifeless objects and of living 
creatures, standing out in relief upon a flat surface, call 
to remembrance the masterpieces of the old kingdom. 
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The stone door-posts of the dale of Psamllick-ncfer- 
sem found in the debris al JVlitralieny reveal the aucieut 
Memphite style revived after a lapse of 4,000 years. 

To the old Egyptian theology and the esoteric tra- 
ditions of the priestly schools a new contribution ap- 
pears to have been made, modelled closely after the 
Grmco-A sialic pattern, which was far from harmonising 
with the time-honoured wisdom taught in the temples. 
Besides the established pantheon there now appear 
upon the monuments monstrous forms, demons and 
genii, of whom the earlier age with its pure doctrine 
had scarcely an idea. Exorcisms of the demons formed 
henceforth a special science, which was destined to 
supersede the old and half-lost traditional lore of past 
ages. The demon-song of ‘The aged man who re- 
gained his youth, the hoary one who became young/ 
the exorcisms of Toliuti and the powers of witchcraft 
in league with him, are the favourite themes which 
cover the monuments of this remarkable time of tran- 
sition. A priest Ankh-Psamtliek, a son of the lady 
Thent-nub, finds an ancient writing in the temple of 
the Mnevis-bull of Heliopolis, in the time of King 
Nekhl-Ilor-hcb, and forthwith a whole stone is adorned 
with indescribably fine inscriptions and figures — a 
unique work of art, which now forms the most remark- 
able ornament of Prince Melternich’s collections at 
Konigs worth in Bohemia. 

All the walla of the sanctuary in the temple of Amen, 
founded by Darius I. in the Great Oasis of El-Khargeh 
(the ancient ITibis), are covered with demoniacal repre- 
sentations, the explanation of which is little aided by 
the aunexed inscriptions. Their origin goes back to the 
same king, Nekht-Hor-heb. The last Egyptian king, 
JSTekht-neb-ef, earned the cheap reputation of an exor- 
cist, JEJo was a famous magician, who left Egypt and 
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lied into Ethiopia, laden with rich treasures — never to 
return ! 

A (lood of liglit has been thrown on the chrono- 
logical relations — to the very day as well as year — of 
the several reigns of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, since 
the discovery of the Apis-steke in the Serapemn at 
Memphis. 

Subjoined is a translation of the most important of 
them : — 

Taulot i. 

Yoar 20, month Mcsori, day 20, under tlio reign of King 
Psnmtliok I., tlio Majesty of tlio living Aph departed to lieaven. 
This god was carried in peaeo (to his burial) to the beautiful land 
of the West, in the year 2i, month Paophi, clay 2f> ; having been 
born in the 20th year of the king of Upper Egypt, Taliaraqa ; and 
after having been inaugurated at Memphis in the mouth Plinr- 
muthi, on clay 9. (The total) makes 21 years. 

Tablet IT. 

After the full name of King Psamlliek T., we 
read : — 

Tn the year 52, under tlio reign of this god, information was 
brought to hia Majesty : ’ The temple of thy father Osiris- Apis, 
with what is therein, is in no choice condition. Look at tlio saorocl 
corpses (the bulls), in what a state they are 1 Decay has usurped 
its place in tlioir chambers.’ Then his Majesty gavoordoi’s to make 
a renovation in his temple. It was made more beautiful than it 
had boon before. 

His Majesty caused all that is duo to a gocl to bo performed 
for him (the deceasod bull) on the day of his burial. All the 
dignitaries took the oversight of what had to bo overseen. The 
snored corpse was embalmed with spices, and the caro-cloths woro of 
byssus, the fabric becoming for all the gods. His olmmbors woro 
panelled with ket-wood, sycomore-woocl, acacia-wood, and the host 
sorts of wood. Tlieir carvings woro tlio likonossos of men in a 
chamber of state. A courtier of the king was appointed specially 
for the office of imposing a contribution for the work on tlio inner 
country and the lower country of Egypt. 

As Mariette has already proved, Psamlliek I. was 
the founder of a new gallery and new sepulchral 
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chambers (willi paiu'.llcd woodwork, as the inscription 
informs us) in the subterranean necropolis of the 
sacred Apis-bulls. This was done, according to the 
above inscription, in the 52nd year of his reign, on the 
occasion of the burial of a bull who died at that time. 

Ta.hi.i5t ril. 

Year 16, month Klioiakli, day hi, under the reign of King 
Neku, the over-living, the friend of Apis- Osiris. This is the day 
of tho burial of this god, nnd of tlio arrival of this god in peace 
into tho nether world. 3 Lis interment was accomplished at his 
burial-place in his holy house in the Libyan Desorb near Memphis, 
after they had fulfilled for him all that is customary in tho chambers 
of purification, as has Iiocmi thine from early limes. 

He was horn in tho year fill, in tho month Mokliir, on the 
ID tli day, under tho roign of King Psnuithek I. Ho was brought 
into tho templo of Pink (of Memphis) in the year 54, in the month 
Athyr, on tho 12tli day. His union with life took place [in tho 
year 16,] month Paoplii, day 6. The whole duration of his life 
amounted to 16 years, 7 months, 17 days. 

IliB Majesty King Neku II. supplied allt ho costs and everything 
olso in splondour and glory for this sublime god. Ho built his sub- 
terranean tomb of fine whito limestone in well-wrought workman- 
ship. Tho like of it was never done before. 

Tablet IV. 

Year 12, month Payni, clay 21, under tho reign of the king 
Uah-ab-Ra (Uophra), tho friend of Apis-Osiris, the god was carried 
in peace to the good region of tho West, Ilis intermont was accom- 
plished in tho West of the Libyan Desert noar Memphis, after they 
had fulfilled for him all that is customary in tho chambers of 
purification. Tho like was nover done since tho early times. 

This god departed to hen von in the year 12, month Phormuthi, 
day 12. Ho was horn in the year 16, month Paophi, day 7, 
under the reign of King Noku II., tho ever-living. His introduc- 
tion into the templo of Ptah took place in tho year 1, month Kpiphi, 
day 9, under the reign of King Psamtliek II. The full lifo-time of 
this god was 17 years, 6 months, 6 days. 

The god-like benefactor Uah-ab-Ra supplied all the costs and 
everything else in splendour and glory for this sublime god. Thus 
has he done for him, who bestows life and prosperity for ever. 
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Yonv 2.*}, month Pakhoms, (lay If), under tho reign ot King 
Khnum-ab-lta (Aniasis), who bestows life for over, the god was 
carried in peaco to tho good region of the West. ITi.s interment 
in tho notlior-world was accomplished, in tho place which his 
Majesty had prepared -nover had tho liko been dono sinco early 
times— after thoy had fullillod for him all that is customary, in 
the chambers of purification ; for his Majesty horo, in mind what 
Floras had done for his father Osiris. 1 To had n great sarcophagus 
of rose granite made for him, because his Majesty approved the 
custom, that all the kings in ovory ago had caused it (tho sarco- 
phagus of each Apis bull) to be made out of costly stono. Ho 
caused curtains of woven stud's to bo made as coverings for the 
south side and tho north side (of tho sarcophagus). ILe hurl his 
talismans put therein, and all his omumouts of gold and costly 
procious stones. They wore prepared more splendidly than ever 
beforo, for his Majesty had loved tho living Apis better than all 
(tho other) kings. 

Tho holiness of this god wont to heaven in Urn ye, o' 23, month 
Phamonolli, day 6. ILis birth look place in tho year fi, month 
Tehuti, day 7 ; his inauguration at Memphis in tho month l’nym, 
day 8. The full lifetime of this god amounted to 18 years, 0 
months. ‘This is what was dono for him by Aahmei.-so-Nit, who 
bestows pure lifo for over.’ 

The granite sarcophagus of this bull stands Lo this 
day in situ in the Serapeum. On the cover tire in- 
scribed the words : — 

The king Amasis. Ho lias caused this lo bo ltuulo for his 
memorial of the living Apis, (namely) this Inigo sarcophagus of rod 
granite, For his Majesty approved tho oustom, that all tho kings in 
all ages had had such made of custly stonos. This did ho, tho 
bestower of life for ever. 

Besides the embalming and tho funeral pomp, the 
kings were put to great expense for the restoration of 
the subterranean tombs, which were each of them hewn 
out of the rock during the lifetime of the Apis for 
which they were destined. Besides, the construction 
of the sepulchral vault required some time, 
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A memorial tablet of the time of Ttolemy H. is 
inscribed with the following data : — 



■Working Time 

Holidays 


Months 

Days 

From tho year 32, 21 s(. Payni, to t lie 
year 33, list Paophi, oxenvating tho 
chamber 

8 

16 

17 

From the year 33, 4th Paophi, to [Hie 
year 33, 9th Phanuuthi], finishing the 
-iamo 

6 

5 

33 

In the year 37, 8ih Mcsori, transport of 
sarcophagus ; time 

1 

6 

7 

In the year 38, 17(h Atiiyr, tho oompiotion 
of tho whole wlilicc ; time 

2 

9 

12 


In the reign of Cambyses there occurred the death 
of one Apis, and the birth of another. This latter was 
born in the 5tli year of the king, on the 28th day 
of the month Tybi ; he died in the 4th year of 
Darius I., on the third day of the month Pakhons ; 
and seventy days later he was buried according to 
the prescribed usages. The whole length of his life 
amounted to seven years, three months, live days. 
His predecessor was the very Apis whom, according 
to the accounts of the Greek writers, Cambyses is said 
to have slain with the swoi'd, immediately after his 
return from his disastrous expedition against Ethiopia ; 
— a story on which little reliance can be placed. 
According to an inscription, tins Apis was buried in 
the Serapeum ‘in the 4th year ’ of the king’s reign, 

4 in the month of Epiphi ’ (the day not being specified). 
On the same stone we see Cambyses represented, under 
his regal name of Sam-taui Mastu-Ra, in a kneeling 
posture, distinctly as a worshipper of the Apis-bull. 
Underneath is a long inscription, of which only the 
following words are legible : — 

Year 4, month Epiphi, under the reign [of King Cambyses] 
the bestowor of life for ever, [this] god was earned to his burial 
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I in peace lo the Libyan Desert near Memphis, to be intern'd j in 
his place, which his Majesty h.ul already caused (o be piepawl for 
him . . ^ 

Under Amasis, the Apis died in the 2 3rd your of 
the Icing’s reign, on (lie sixth day of (lie month 
Pluimenoth, that is to say, about the year 550. ttis 
successor, as usual, was not long waited for. Sup- 
posing this to he the same that Uambysos eausod to 
be buried in the year 520 u.o., the hull had reached 
an age of about 24 Lo 25 years, which is in perfect 
accord with the average lifetime of (lie sacred bulls, 
derived from other examples. 

A special inscription on a monument of llie time 
of King Darius I. stales that this sovereign was 
pleased to show marked honour to the Apis-bulls. 

Ju the yp.tr 31 undrr the Majesty of the king nud lord of llie 
land, Nthaviush may lu\ live for over I behold a living Apis 
appeared | in the city of Memphis. This (his future) sepulchre 
was opened, and liis chamber was built for an endless duration of 
years. 

This record also agrees most precisely with the age 
of his predecessor, who in his turn had been born 
not long after the burial of (be bull before Dim (in 
the 4th year of Darius I.), and must have died 
shortly before the appearance of the one now in 
question, and therefore in the 81st or 30th year of 
Darius ; -whence again we deduce for him a lifetime 
of 24 or 26 years. 

The monuments enable us to pursue still further 
the traces of the Apis-bulls. 

As King Darius I. still enjoyed about five years 
more of life, after the manifestation of the Apis in 
his 31st year, so, if we continue to assume a lifetime 
of 25 years, the new bull must have died about the 
20th regnal year of Xerxes I., and therefore about 
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460 n.c. Now, in place of Lliis Xerxes, we find men- 
tion of a King Rhabbash, whom the monuments 
designate 1 as the Egyptian rival king to Xerxes^This 
rival must have succeeded in estahlishing himself at 
Memphis, where lie provided a solemn burial for the 
Apis which was just deceased. But unexpected events 
occurred to frustrate ids intention. The jxroof of this 
is furnished by the place in tlic subterranean galleries, 
where have stood, from ancient times down to the pre- 
sent day, (he lid and base of the stone sarcophagus, 
with the dedicatory inscription of King lfhabbash. The 
sarcophagus itself stands in tiic northern gallery leading 
to the Apis-tombs, and almost bars the approach, while 
the lid lies on tin 1 ground in the southern gallery. The 
two were never brought together to enelose the deceased 
hull. The lid itself bears the following inscription 

Your 2, month Atliyr, muter the Mitjo&ty of King Kliabbash, the 
friend of Apis-Osiris, of Ilorus ‘of Kakem ’ (a name for the locality 
of the Apis tombs). 

The latest authentic inscription, proving the death 
of an Apis under the Pharaohs, is a memorial-stone 
of the 3rd year of King Neklit-neh-ef, in which the 
bull died, that is, about 350 n.o. With this we con- 
clude our review of the Apis tablets, and turn to other 
inscriptions, which belong to the times of the Persian 
kings. 

THE PERSIANS IN EGYPT. 

We can hardly award to the Egyptian nobles, who 
lived in the neighbourhood of the royal court at Sal's, 
the praise of loyalty to their masters. As soon as the 
Persians made good tlieir footing in Egypt and honoured 
Sal's especially by their visits, there were found many 
descendants of the former royal houses, who did not 
think it beneath their dignity to prove themselves sub- 
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missive to tlie Great King of Peisia, and to enter his 
service. 

There was, in particular, a Suten-rekh (i.e. 4 King’s- 
graudson ’), named Ul’a-Hor-resenet, a son of Pef-tot- 
Nit (the high-piies! of the goddess Nit) and his wife 
Tmu-iritis, probably a daughter of King Aprica (Uah- 
ab-Tta). To this nobleman the command of the royal 
fleet had been on I rusted under the kings Amasis and 
Psamthek III. When Cambyses conquered Egypt, 
Ut’a-ITor-resenet passed at once inlo the service of 
{lie Persian king. On the famous shrine-bearing statue 
of this eminent nobleman, in the Vatican at Rome, 
he relates quite unaffectedly the history of his life, 
from which we have derived the forogoiug account 
of his family. 

(].) When the great lord of all nations, Knmbnihot (Oumbysos), 
enme to Egypt,- -at that time the people of all lands woro with 
him, — ho ruled this land as king in its wliolo extont. They settled 
in it, inasmuch as ho was a great king of Egypt and the great lord 
of all lands. He committed to mo tlio office of a president of the 
pliysioians, and kept me beside him as friend and temple-master. 
Ilia official name was assigned to him as 1 King Mustu-Ka.’ I made 
known to him the greatness of the oity of Saw, as the city of Nit, 
the great mother, who gave hirth to the Sun-god Jia—ho was the first- 
born, no (other) being was yet born moreovor (I informed him) 
also of the high consequence of the habitation of Nit — it is such 
as a heaven — in all its quarters : — moreover also of the high import- 
ance of the chambers of Nit, which arc the ahodos of Nit and 
of all the gods in them ; as well ns the high consequence of the 
temple Hakhob, in wliioh the great king and lord of the, heaven 
resides ; — moreover also of the high importance of the south- 
chamber, of the north-chamber, of the chamber of the moming-sun 
Ka, and of the chnmbor of the evening-sun Turn. These aro the 
mysterious abodes of all the gods. 

(II.) And T made my complaint to King Kambathot concerning 
all the foreigners, who had takon up their quarters in tlio temple of 
Nit, that they might bo driven out, that so the lemple of Nit 
might be established in its full splendour, as was the case formorly. 
Then the king gave command to drive out all foreigners, who had 
taken up their quarters in tho temple of Nit, and to pull down all 
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their huts and all their chattels in this temple, and they themselves 
were forced to remove out of the precincts of this temple. The king 
gavo command to purify this temple of Nil, and to restore to it all 
its inhabitants, and to acknowledge the people as servants of the 
temple. He gavo eomnmnd to replaco tlm sacred property of Nit, 
the great mother, and of all the gods in Rais, as it had boon formerly, 
lie gave command to re-establish the order of all their festivals and 
of all their processions, as thoy were formerly. All this did the 
king, hecauso I had made him acquainted with tho high consequence 
of Rais, for it is tho city of all tho gods. May they remain on their 
thrones in lier for everl 

(III.) When Iviug Kami with et camo to Rais, lie entered tho 
templo of Nit in person, lie testified in every good way liis re- 
verence for the great exalted holy goddess, Nit, the great mother, 
and for tho great gods in Rais, as all the pious kings had done. He 
did this, because J luul made him acquainted with the high import- 
ance of the holy goddess, for she is the mother of tlio Run-god Ra 
himself, 

(IV.) The king bestowed all that was good upon the temple of 
Nit. He caused the libations to bo offered to the Everlasting One 
in the house of Nit, as all tho kings of former times Iiad done. He 
did this because 1 lmd informed him of all tho good that should be 
done for this temple. 

(V.) 1 established the property of Nit, tho groat mother, as 
tho king had ordered, for the duration of eternity. 1 caused the 
monuments of Nit, the lady of Rais, to he sot up in every proper 
way, as an ablo servant of his master ought to do. I was a good 
man before his face. 1 protected tho people under the very heavy 
misfortuno which had la-fallen tho whole laud, such as this countiy 
had never experienced before. I was a shield to the weak against 
the powerful; I protected him who honourod me, and he found it 
best for him. I did all good for thorn, when tho timo had come to 
do it. 

(VI.) 1 entrusted to them tho prophetic offices ; I gave thorn the 
best land, as the king hud commanded, to endure for ever. I made 
a present of proper burial to such as (died) without a coffin j I 
nourished all their children and built up again all tkoir houses ; J 
did for them nil that is good, as a father does for his son, then when 
the calamity fell upon this nome, at the time when the grievous 
calamity befell tho whole laud. 

(VTT.) Now Xing Nthariush (Darius)— may ho Jive for everl — 
commanded me to go to Egypt, while he was in the land of Elam, — for 
he also was tho grout lord of a.11 lands and a great king of Egypt, — 
in order that I might ro-instate the number of the sacred scribes of 
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the temples, and mi "lit revive whatever lmd fallen into ruin. Tlio 
forcigucis escorted me from land to land, and brought me safe to 
Egypt, according to llic coniinnnd ol the lord of the land. L did 
aceoi ding to what lie had commanded. 1 chose of the sons of the 
inhabitants from all then (schools 1) to the great sorrow of those 
who -wero childless anil I placed them under expei t masters, — 
skilful in all kinds of learning, that lliey might perform all tlioir 
works. And the king oideied that ail favour should bo shown 
thorn, because of the pleasuie with which they performed all their 
works. 1 supplied all those who distinguished themselves with 
whatever they needed for tin* sorilie’s pioi'ession, aeemdirg to their 
progress. The king did all this because lie knew tlmt such a work 
was the best means ot awakening to new life all that, was falling 
into ruin, in older to uphold the name of all (he gods, Ihoir temples, 
their revenues, and tho ordinance of their feasts for over. 

(VIII.) T was honoured by each of my masters, so long as I 
sojourned on the earth. Therefore, thoy gave mo decorations of 
eold, and showed me all favour. 

(TX.) 0 ye gods who are in Hais 1 Remember all the good that 
lias been done by tlio president of the physicians, Ufa iror-rcsunct. 
In all that yo are willing to requite him for nil his benofits, esta- 
blish for him a groat name in this laud for over. 

(X.) 0 Osiris 1 thou Eternal one 1 The president of tho physi- 
cians, UV a- Tlor-vusenet, throws his arms around t hue, to guard thy 
image. Do for him all good according 1o what ho has done, (as 
tho protector of thy shrine for ever. 

No further comment on Iho foregoing text is 
necessary, for its historical value can hardly he over- 
rated as giving an entirely new aspect of the character 
of Cambysea. Darius I. took great delight also in 
rescuing the Egyptian temple-learning from its 
threatened extinction. ITe provided for the training 
of the youth in tho priestly schools and built new 
sanctuaries. There is a temple in the great Oasis at 
El-Khargeli which is still in a good slate of preserva- 
tion, and whose walls are covered with tho name of 
Nthariush, the Egyptian form of Darius. But the 
variation in the official coronation names leadR lo the 
inference that Darius 11. also took part in the "build- 
ing and decorating of this temple. It was dedicated 
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to the Theban Amen, under his special surname of 
ITs-khopesli (‘the strong-armed ’). The record of the 
works execulod l»y Darius 11., on the northern outer 
wall, runs as follows : — 

]Ic did this in j emembranee of his father, Llio groat god Amen 
Ra, the lord of Jlebi, with tho Strong Arm, and his associated 
gods, inasmuch as In* built this now houso of good white stone in 
the form of a Meckel. Its doors won* formed of the Libyan 
acacia-wood, which is called Pir-slicnnu, and ooveied with Asiatic 
bron/o in well-wroughi Listing work. LI is (tho god’s) monument 
was rouowcd according to its original plan. May the gods pre- 
serve him among living man. for hundreds of thousands of thirty 
years’ jubilee-feasts on the ilirono [of Jfoiusj, to-day and for ever 
and otcrnally ! 

The building and decoration of tho temple was 
continued lo the times of King Nekht-TIor-heh (378- 
3G0 B.o.) No royal names of subsequent elate appear 
there. 

The buildings erected here and elsewhere bv Karins 

n i 

were entrusted to an Egyptian architect, whose pedigree. 
— up to his forefathers of the Limes of tlio Third 
Dynasty — is given on p. 434. 

Some lesser inscriptions of this same Khnum-ab-Ea 
inform us that he held his office during the years 27 to 
30 of King Darius I, The inscription of the SOtli year 
runs thus : — 

On tho 16th day of the month Pharmulbi, in the 30tli year of 
the king of Upper and Lower Egypt and lord of the land, Ntlia- 
riush (Darius I.), tho ever-living, the friend of all the gods, (this was 
written by order of) the master of works in the whole laud, the 
architect of Upper and Lower Kgypt, lChuum-ab-Ra, son of the 
arohitect of Upper and Lowor Egypt, Aalimes-se-Nit. 

It is well known that Darius 1. conceived the bold 
plan of connecting the Bed Sea with the Nile by a 
canal. The remains of a statue of tho king, as well 
as several memorial stones covered with cuneiform 
inscriptions and Egyplinu hieroglyphs, which have been 
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the pedigree or Tins arch macro. 


ISTIIOL’MP: 


RA-llOTMl? 


1 lEK-l'l N-K 1 IONS1J 
UT’A-KIIONHIJ : 
ITOFRH-ilRNNIi 
MX (on Ai?) 

ST3 -DER-N]In 13N-IIEI) ; 
Pf!|?I: 

AMEN UKU-l’A-MTiHirA : 

xroit-ulr-KAE. 

JMEItlllOR.' 

IIOR-EM-HAP: 

T’A-jran : 

NAS-all UNU: 

T’A-lIElii 

NAS-allUNUs 

T’A-XreB: 

NAS-SlIXJNUi 

T’A-N-llEBU : 

NAB-BHTJNU . 

UAXX-AB-XIa! RAN-UKR: 

ANICH-PBAMTHElf : 

AASMEe'-aE-Nia 1 : 

(w. Sj.T-Nnnm-Tiin) 


Aiolnln-1 i> 1 H mid N. Egypt; rliinl blugojiiaslcr ; a 
lii;*li iimolimiiiry of Emp T-'Vhin ; (lived m Uio time 
of Ihe 'J'liml Dynasty). 

I’mpliol ol Amin tin, Tcmjt nl Iho gwls; hoorol-soor of 
tloIiopoliH; Aroliilool of Upper mid i mwor Egypt ; 
1 1 1 it-f tun pm n ahl nr. 

Clnol liuiginii.mter. 

Auhileol; ehiof hnrgoinimlei. 

Arihiloot; ehiof Inn {iiimHSlo!' 

Aiohiloil; oliiol 1 ihi{joiii.lhU'i 

An lutoi l 

Ah bill'd ; oliu I Imri'oiimslor. 

‘Ami, Hid, mid 4lh ]iiii)iUnl. mill hiph-pi iohl of Anion, 
biiiji ol llui gotls; ilnol liiiii'omiihli o. 

Aiiliilocl; oliiol lmrgoiiniblor. 

Aioliitocf ; iiinnmiinti*r. 

Aicliilool ; ctmunaHdor. 

Arcliilocli ; coumuHtctor. 

Aroliilool ; commander. 

Avoliitocl i conynandor. 

Architeot ; oouunnndi >r. 

Aroliilool.; commander. 

Aroliilool. ; commander. 

Aroliilool oi Uppor and T.owor Egypt; oliiol lmrgn- 
imihlor. 

Aioliitoct. 

Architect, 

Aroliilool of Upper mid Tmwer Egypt. 

Aroliilool oi Uppor and Dower Egypt. 


"KHNUM-AB-RA : Chief minister o£ works for t.lio wlioln omintry; ar- 

oliitoct ot Upper and timver Egypt, in |,ho ti7l.li to 
Hi years of King Darius J. (about 4»o n.o.) 
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found near the line of the canal (North of Suez), place 
the fact beyond all doubt. Below is a translation by 
Jules Opperl ol’ the best preserved of these inscrip- 
tions : — 

A great god is Aurainazdo, who eroatod bins heaven, who 
created this earth, who created man, who gave to man a will, who 
established Darius as king, who committed to King Darius so great, 
so [glorious] an empire. 

I am Darius, king of kings, king of lands of many tongues, 
king of this great earth, far and near, the son of Hystaspes, the 
Aclnemenid. 

Says Darius the king : ‘ L am a Persian ; with (the power of) 
Persia 1 conquered Egypt (Mudr&ya). I ordored this canal to be 
dug, from the i-ivor called Pir&va (tho Nile), which flows in Egypt, 
to tho sea which comes out of Persia (Erythraean Sea). This canal 
wns afterwards dug there, as I had commanded, and I said : “Go, 
and destroy half of tho canal from Dim to the coast. For such was 
my will.’” 

According to Strabo’s statement (bk. xvii. p. 804), 
Darius left off -canshmcting the canal, because some 
had assured himt!ia^gypt(lay below the level of the 
Bed Sea, and so there was danger of the whole land 
being laid under water. 

The city of Coptos — at the western terminus of the 
caravan route which led through the desert valleys of 
HammaraHt from tlie Eed Sea to the Nile — was for 
years the residence of two eminent Persians who were 
invested with the office of Erpa (governor) under the 
kings just named. They were two brothers named 
At.fl.i nhi and Aliurta, sons of a certain Arthames and 
his Persian wife Qanzu. Both are designated as Seres 
(i.e. eunuchs) of Parse (Persia). Posted at Ooptos — in 
which city the god of the mountaineers, Amsu, was held 
in the highest honour — the two brothers had frequent 
occasion to visit the valleys of Hammamdt, in order to 
have stones quarried for the materials of the royal 
buil din gs. Through their long residence in the country 

S' v 2 
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they seem to have adopted Egyptian manners and 
customs, and so they did not disdain to perpetuate their 
names on hieroglyphic memorial- 1 ahlels in that valley. 
The represenlalions of the, god Amsu of Ooplos arc 
accompanied by liien 'glyphs, in which the names of 
the ‘ eunuchs of Persia’ are preceded, whenever they 
occur, by chronological data. In slating these, how- 
ever, they departed from the, old Kgyptian rule, inas- 
much as, instead of the current regnal year of the 
sovereigns in question, they chose to exhibit the full 
sum of the years of their reigns, and also the full 
sum of their own years of service, under one or move 
kings, with tin* addition of nr m, ‘has made,’ i.e. lived 
during, (so many years): just as in the ease of the 
name of Tali a raq a on the Apis-stela*,. 1 Home examples 
of these inscriptions will illustrate this mode of dating: — 

Fiiist [ffsemmofr. 

The sum of tho (i years of tho lord of tlio land fCunhum 
(Hamby son), tho sum of tlio 3(1 yours of the sovereign Ntlinriush 
(l)arius 1.), anil tho sum of ttio J2 years of tho sovereign Khshinrsh 
(Xerxes T.), has tho ounueli of Persia («m m Part*) Aluiuhi 
lived, remainiug in the presence of tho god Amsu, tho chief of tho 
city. 

Second Inscription, 

The sum of the 30 years of tho godlike Iwnefaotor and sove- 
reign, the son of tho Sun and wearer of tho crown, Ntluiriush 
(Darius f.) — may ho live to-day and overmove ! — and | tho sum of 
the 13 years of his son, tho sovereign, tho son of tho Sun and 
wearer of tho crown, Lxhshiavsh (Xorxos I.)— may ho live to-day 
and evermore 1 — has lived tlio euuuoh of Persia and governor of tho 
city of Copies, Ataiuhi. 


Third Inscription. 

Tho 6 years of tho king of Upper and Lower Egypt, tho sove- 
reign, Arta-khshesesh (Artaxerxos), and | the Hi years of tlio god- 
like benefactor Arta-khshesesh (Artaxorxcs) | has lived the eunuch 

‘ See m , 
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of Persia Alluvia, the son of Artliiunos and (he (hild of Ilia wife 
Qaiisiu, vcmahiiug lief ore, the, face of tho [god Ani&n of Coploaj. 

A comparison of all those rock-inscriptions gives 
the following determination of the regnal years of the 
kings, in their relation to the years of service of the 
two Persians. 

Ataiulii lived — 

(1) G full years under (ho roigii of Itanlrazu (Camhysos) ; 

( 2 ) GO „ „ „ „ „ Nthariush (Darius I.) ; 

( 3 ) 2 „ „ 

( 4 ) 6 „ „ 

(ft) 10 „ „ -undor the roign of ICh.shiarsh (Xerxes I.). 

(«> 12 „ „ 

(7) Ifi „ „ / 

Almrta livod — 

(1) 3 full years | under the reign of Arhi-khshesesli 

(2) 1G „ „ j (Artaxerxes). 

That the phrase 4 lie lived ’ referred, not to the 
whole lifetime of the person from his birth, but to his 
actual years of service spent in Egypt, is proved by 
the dates given in the two inscriptions of Almrta, who 
expressed the five years, besides the sixteen years, in 
order to show his service under Artaxerxes. If Oam- 
byses reigned six years as king of Egypt, the conquest 
of Egypt must he placed, not in the year 525, hut in 
627, as before stated. 

Xerxes I. — or, as he is named in the Egyptian 
inscriptions, Khsliiarsh or Klisherisli — did not enjoy 
the best reputation among the Egyptians, who had 
learnt 1o esteem his predecessor, Darius I, as a be- 
nignant and well-disposed ruler. After Xerxes had 
by force of arms crushed the insurrection made by 
the Egyptians to throw off the Persian yoke, the 
foreign rule pressed more severely than ever on the 
land, over which Aolncmenes, the king's brother, was 
placed as satrap. 

The defeats which the Persians soon after suffered 
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from ilie Greeks roust'd anew the desire of the Egyp- 
tians for liberty, and an anti-king lvhabbasli, with Ihe 
coronation name of Scneu-Tanen Sotop-en-Plah, boldly 
made head against the Persian sovereign. The me- 
morial inscription of the satrap Ptolemy relates that 

tho Boa-lioard, wliioli hears the name of 1 “a taunt (in Crook, 
Phtlioi lotos), liiid been assigned by the king Khabbosh to tlio gods 
of the city of Buto, when liis Majesty had gone to Unto to examine 
tho sea-hoard, which lies in tin dr whole domain, with tho purpose 
of poiietrating into tlio interior of tho marsh-laud of Natho, to 
inspoct that arm of the Nile, which Hows into tlio sea, in order 
that tho Asiatic fleet might he kept at a distance from Egypt. 

This lake-district, called Fatamit, belonged to the deities of 
Buto from early times. But the hereditary too Xerxes had alien- 
ated it. He kopt nono of it for the gods of the oily of lluto. 

Thus tho hereditary foe Xerxes had shown an evil example 
against tho city of Buto. But the groat king, our lord, tho god 
Horus, the son of Isis and the son of Osiris, the prince of tho 
princes, the king of Ihe kings of Upper and Lower Egypt, tlio 
avenger of his father, tho lord of Buio, tlio beginning of tho gods 
and ho who came after, after whom no (god) was king, ho drovo 
out the horodilary onmny Xerxes out of liis palace together with 
his eldest son, and so ho made himself famous in Mai's, tho city of 
the goddoss Nit, on that day by tlm side of tho Mother of tlio 
Gods. 

THE LAST LMIA 11A0113. 

Aider the retreat- of tlio Persians, a ray of Trope for 
freedom dawned upon tlio Egyptians. During a period 
of about sixty years, two dynasties (tlie Twenty-ninth 
and Thirtieth) established themselves, at Mendcs and 
Sebennytus, to venture on the last effort, to rc-conquor 
their lost independence. The monuments, on which the 
names of the kings of these dynasties can only be 
deciphered with difficulty, are silent as to their deeds. 
As the most remarkable monument of their times we 
may point to the sarcophagus of King Kcctanebo I., 
now in the British Museum, and also to that of a 
descendant of the last kings of the Thirtieth Dynasty, 
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now at Berlin. The inscriptions have accurately pre- 
served the pedigree of the latter. 

K inu Nj.kii r- J I o it-irm 
1 

T’o hor (Tnphos) 


Nos bi-u-tlidi, = Mertuhap’ King Nekut-nkb-ef 

a unlit a) y | 1 the last Pharaoh). 

commander, Tlinkebp'i* = Pot-Amon, hoi editary prince and 
liouiaroh of j military commander. 

Sebennyt us. Wekht-neis-ep, 

nomaroh of the district of Buto, Scbonnytut, and Tania, 
commander-in-chief of the kiug. 

1 The names thus marled are those of women. 

Nokhf-neb-ef, ‘ the chief captain of his Majesty,’ the 
grandson of the last Pharaoh, Nekht-neb-cf, had his last 
resting-place in that Berlin sarcophagus of stone. But 
who was * his Majesty/ to whom he gave his service as 
commander P The question can only be answered ap- 
proximately. As grandson of King Nckht-neb-ef, who 
reigned over the laud from 358 to 840 b.c., the end of his 
life falls about sixty years after his grandfather’s death, 
and therefore about 280 B.c., that is, about fifty years 
after the conquest of Egypt by Alexander tbe Great. 
He could not therefore have served either him or his 
immediate successors, Philip Arrhidceus and Alex- 
ander H., as commander. We must rather reckon 
Ptolemy I. Soter, or Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, as his 
contemporary. 

The translation of the following inscription of a 
priest who was contemporary with Darius HI. and 
Alexander of Macedon will form a fit conclusion to the 
History of Egypt according to the Monuments : — 

(1) The hereditary prince, the noble, one of tho friends ; the 
seer of TIorus, tho lord of Hibouu (Ilipponon) ; the seer of the gods 
of tbe nome of llibonu ; the eoer of the god Samtaui, of the city of 
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(2) A-lu'lin : tho chief seer of I lie politics, and l, ho president of the 
pripsts of Hekhel in iliu whole land Hah run tkp-nkkiit Clio .son 
of Clio temple-master mill (3) seer of (ho god Aiuon-lla, i l»o lord of 
the city I’a-Mha, NVs wunlaui nnf ankli, and tho child of his wife 
AnklieC : lu* speaks as follows : - 

0 than lord of iho gods, Isliitoin, ihou King of Upper mid Lower 
J4gypt, (4) thou prince of Che land, ,iC whoso rising Che world is 
enlighConod, whose rigid eye in Clio min’! disk, whoso lofC eye is Clio 
moon, whose spiriC (."») is the licani of light, and out of whoso 
nostrils conies Clio "North wind, in give lift 1 to all. 

1 was thy servant., who did according to thy will, and whoso 
heart was replenished by lliee. ((>) F luivo not lot, any city bo 
higher than thy cit.y, 1 have not. failed to impart of thy spirit Co ail 
the eliildi on of men among hundreds of thou! anils, which (spirit) 
is the most wonderful in all houses, (7) day by day. Thou hast for 
this recompensed me good a hundred thousandfold, Tims want Chou 
dill’ll sod everywhere, and (wasl, made) a leader for 1 ho king’s house. 
The heart of the divine benefactor was moved to clemency (M) at 
my speech. I was osallid to lie the lirst among hundreds of 
thousands. When than turnei/st thy hurl' upon the /it ml of hJj/y/ 1, 
thou didst incline thyself in thy heart to tho master of Asia, llis (!)) 
twice llvo friends loved me. lie conferred on me Che ollico of 
president of tho priests of tho goddess Sekhot on the seat of my 
mother’s brother, the president of iho goihhss Hekliet (1(1) in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Her-henh. Thou didst protect me in the battle of 
the [onions (i.e. the army of Alexander) when tho a didst rout the 
Asiatic. (Darius 111.). 

(11) They slew a bundled thousand at my side, (but) none lifted 
up his hand against me. When what befell hud befallen, there was 
poaeo (12) afterwards. Thy Holiness spake to mo: 1 1’rocood to 
-Khinensu (Hemeleopolis Magna); I will bo with thee ; I will lie 
tliy guide among the foreign people.’ 

(13) T was alone, 1 sailed up the great stieam ; 1 was not 
afraid, for L thought of 1 lice. Kiueo I did not transgress thy com- 
mandment, 1 reached the city of Khinensu (14) without having a 
hair of my head rumpled. And as was tho beginning, only by Che 
one appointment of Ihy decree, so also was the end, for thou gavest 
me a long life in pence of heart. 

(IS) 0 all ye priests, who servo this glorious god Klmom, tho 
king of both worlds, tho (god) lloromkhu, the lord of the universe, 
tho good spirit in tlio city of Khinensu, (10) tlio (god) Turn in Clio 
city of Taiiis, Che king of the rams, the prinmrdiul mule power, tho 
Majesty of tlio ram, the male, the begetter, tho last king of the 
kings of the land 17) the sou who loved tlio king of IJppor and 
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Lower Egypt, lias departed to the heavenly kingdom, to see what is 
there : (to see) the god Khnera, the king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, the god Tmn in his shrine, Klincm, (18) the great god in Mb 
hall, the king Unnefor. 

May your name remain for ever upon the earth, reaping the 
reward of honour from Khnein, the king of both worlds I And 
sing ye praise and laud to the kingly gods of Khinensu, and praise 
ye the image of the godlike, who was reverenced in his nome, 
SAM-TAtn-TEP-NEKiiT ; so shall all that is heat bo your portion, and 
another will praiao your name in turn in years to come. 
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SUJTLEMENTA L1Y NOTE OiST THE LAST 
TirAlfAOJiS. 

DYNASTY XXVL 

[With the Twenty-fifth Dynasty Dr. Brugsrh’N history 
practically ends, for it was his special object to write 
the story of the kingdom of Ancient Egypt from the 
evidence of the monuments alone. At this point their 
information becomes but very scanty ; while in the 
fragments of Manetho and among the Chock and Roman 
authors there is to be found an abundance of material 
which, even if some of it must be accepted with caution, 
furnishes us with ample means for laying down the 
broad outlines of tlie history of Egypt from Lite Twenty- 
sixth Bynasty until its close. 

The national historian of this period was Manetho, 
an Egyptian, who was well acquainted with the (I rook 
tongue, and was ordered by Ptolemy Philadolphua to 
write in that language the history of his native latul. 
lie appears to have been both a scribe and a liigh- 
priest, and thoroughly well versed in the language and 
literature of his country, as the monuments often afford 
confirmation of many of his st alements. Tf only the Book 
of Manetho were yet extant, the writing of a history of 
Ancient Egypt would be, comparatively speaking, a 
light task ; but the manuscript itself perished, along 
with other priceless documents, iu the burning of the 
great library at Alexandria. All that is left of it arc 
the Lists of the Kings, and some lragmeuts which are 
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quoted by Josephus in his £ Treatise against Apion.’ 
Syucellus and Eusebius have also preserved small por- 
tions of it in their writings; but it is evident that 
malty are incorrect transcriptions, even if they are not 
absolutely spurious. The most important classic writer 
upon this subject is FEerodotus, who devotes the whole 
of the second and the beginning of the third book of 
his celebrated hislory to Egypt and the Egyptians. 
Notwithstanding the many attacks which have of late 
years been made upon the veracity of the ancient his- 
torian, modern excavations and the deciphering of 
texts prove that his statements from his own personal 
knowledge are, on the whole, to be trusted. Next to 
him in rank, but greatly his inferiors, are Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, Josephus, and Plutarch. 

Pramtchk I., b.c. 666-612. — After the Assyrian 
defeat of Urdamen, the son-in-law and successor of 
Taharaqa, which was followed by the sack of Thebes, 
the country seems to have settled clown for a time 
under the rule of several petty princes. At last one 
of them, named Psamthck, the son of that Neku who 
was put to death by Sliabak (p. 418), succeeded in 
gaining the supremacy in Lower Egypt. The means 
he adopted for attaining his object are so mixed up 
with tradition and popular fable that it is impossible 
to do more than assume that it was chiefly through the 
aid of the Greek mercenaries in the Delta that he 
gained the throne. To further secure the sovereignty, 
he married Shep-en-apet, an Ethiopian princess, the 
niece of Sliabak, thus rendering his line legitimate. 
The ruins near Sa-el-IIagav mark the site of Sal's, his 
capital. According to Herodotus, this town became 
one of the most flourishing in the kingdom, and was 
the centre of that great revival of art which is one of 
the distinguishing features of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 



True it is llul il was wanting in I hat. boldness and 
vigour which characterised the work ol the Ancient 
Empire ; but the ideas wore tlu* same, though the results 
showed the touch of Hellenic inlluoneo. 

Psamthek spent his long reign of fifty-four years in 
restoring the temples which had fallen into decay in 
the troublous times which preceded him, in fostering 
art, and in strengthening the kingdom, lie made a 
successful expedition into Ethiopia, and re-oon<|ueral 
part of Nubia. Then turning his attention to the in- 
ternal affairs of the country, ho maths a treaty of com- 
merce with the Greeks, by which their merchants were 
to be allowed to settle in the J)o1tu. LLo enlisted also 
a large body of mercenaries from among (lie Oarians 
and lonians, through whom he It.itl gained his crown; 
but ibis so enraged his Vlgyplian ami Libyan soldiers 
that 200,000 of them deserted and went over to the 
king of Ethiopia. This information is gained from 
Herodotus, the truth of which is confirmed by a Greek 
inscription on one of the colossal figures at AM Himbol. 
With the help of the Phoenicians Psamthek built a, fleet, 
and attempted the recovery of the. Egyptian power in 
Western Asia; but he was only successful in re-con- 
quering Ashdod, after a siege which lasted twenty-nine 
years. 

Njfiiiu IT., is.u. G12-59G, — Psamthek I. was suc- 
ceeded by his son Neku, a king full of energy, and 
very brave, but wanting in prudence. The fleet 
established by his father was maintained, and ships 
were stationed both on the lied Sea and at the mouths 
of the Nile; and by liis orders Phoenician sailors suc- 
cessfully circumnavigated Africa. Neku also endea- 
voured to rc-coustruot the canal from the Nile to the 
Bed Sea, which had been attempted by both Seti I. 
and Ramses II. It was cut from the eastern side of the 
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Pelusiac ana of the Nile, a little north of Bubaslis, in 
the diroclion of Lake Tim, sail, and from thence pro- 
ceeded in a southerly direction, past the western side 
of the Bitter Bakes, straight to the Gulf of Suez. 
120,000 Egyptians are said to have lost their lives hi 
this undertaking. 

JSTeku thou attempted to assert the Egyptian supre- 
macy in Asia. The Assyrian army encountered the 
king of Egypt at Oarohomisli, the key to the Euphrates, 
and was completely defeated Lhere. It was on this 
occasion that Josiah, the king of Judah, interfering, 
was slain in battle at Megiddo. Three years later 
Nabopo hussar, king of Babylon, sent Nebuchadnezzar, 
his son, to eject the Egyptians from Carchemish, and 
thus finally destroyed their rule in Asia. 

PSAimiKK 11., n.c. 506-591. — There is nothing to be 
recorded of the reign of this king, except an expedition 
into Napala. 

Uah-ah-Ba, called also Annins and Pharaoh Horniu, 
B. c, 591-572., — Tins king inherited both the bravery 
and the ambition of his predecessors, as well as their 
love of art. He built at Sa'is a very beautiful temple, 
with a wonderful portico, before which were erected 
colossal statues and sphinxes; and for which Ms 
successor caused a monolithic shrine to be quanied 
at ElephantinA Two thousand boatmen, working in 
relays, took three months to convey it to Sals ; hut it 
was never set up in its proper place, and remained at 
the entrance of the temple. Its external dimensions 
were 39 feet x 22 feet x 12 feet, and when hollowed 
out it weighed over 428 tons. At his accession 
Pharaoh Ilophra made a league with Zedekiah against 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, which was unsuc- 
cessful, Jerusalem being taken and the Jewish king 
sent in chains to Babylon. However Pharaoh’s fleet was 
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successful against that of Nebuchadnezzar, and with his 
help Tyre held out against that monarch for thirteen 
years. Uah-ab-Ra next went to war with the Greeks 
of Cyrcno, and was there completely defeated. Uis 
soldiers afterwards broke out into open revolt, and 
elected Aalmics as their king, who in his turn defeated 
the followers of Uah-ah-Ra, Look their king prisoner, 
and shut him up in his own capital. Herodotus 
(bk. ii. I GO) says that after this ‘the Egyptians took 
him (Uah-ab-Ra) and strangled him; but having done 
so, they buried him in the sepulchre of his fathers.’ 

Aauaikh (or Amasis) TL, is.o. 572-528, was of 
extremely low origin, but, marrying the princess 
Ankhs-ei i-lta-ncfert , the daughter of I’aainthok TL, he 
thus made liis family to belong to the true royal 
line. He appears to have been a bravo and energetic 
king, and withal prudent. One of his first acts was to 
remove the Oavian and Toman mercenaries from the 
Delta to Memphis, where lie established them as his 
body guard, lie encouraged commercial enterprise, 
and granted Naukratis as a free port, to Greek mer- 
chants, permitting them at the same time to settle 
there. He maintained tlxc old friendship with Plicc- 
nicia and conquered Cyprus. He appears to have 
been on an amicable footing with the Greek states, 
for when the temple at Delphi was burnt down in 
b.o. 648 Aalunes sent gifts for iLs re-building. Instead 
of continuing hostilities with Babylon, or attempting 
by himself to stem the tide of Persian invasion, then 
rapidly setting in, he became an ally of Croesus, 
king of Lydia, and promised him a contingent against 
Cyrus. On the death of the Persian monarch Cam- 
byses immediately attacked Egypt; hut Aaluuos died 
at the beginning of the invasion. 

Psamtiiek ILL, J3.o, 625. — It was to a lost inherit- 
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ance tlml the son of Aahmcs succeeded; for, after 
a gallant resistance — first at Pclusimn and then at 
Memphis — Oamhyses took him prisoner. lie treated 
him at first with kindness, but afterwards, on a sus- 
picion of conspiracy, put to death the unfortunate 
young prince within six months of his accession. 

DYNASTY XXVTL 
TJIB PERSIANS IN ISfiYPT. 

Iva mbatjtrt, or Cambysjes, b.c. 527-514 (?).— The 
first years of this king’s reign appear to have been 
peaceful. From the inscription on the statue of a 
ftaite priest, named TJt’a-Hor-roseuet, in the Vatican, 
(Jambyses appears to have tolerated the Egyptian gods, 
if he did not actually worship them, and he caused 
himself to be taught those sciences for which the 
Egyptian priests were so celebrated; he maintained 
and beautified the temples, and was initiated into the 
mysteries of Nit of Safe. 1 He appears to have adopted 
the style of a true Pharaoh, and to have done all in 
his power to conciliate the people. After five years 
(Jambyses left Egypt, placing it in the charge of 
Aryandes, the first of a line of Persian satraps who 
governed the country. Theu came a series of re- 
verses. An expedition was sent to the Oasis of Amen, 
but, being badly provisioned and betrayed by treacher- 
ous guides, it wandered into the desert, never to return, 
and not one soldier came back to tell by what catas- 
trophe an entire army perished. Then another force 
was equipped, and went against Napata, headed by 
Oambyses himself, but this too was unsuccessful. 
Thereupon the king vented all his rage and dis- 
appointment on the temples, monuments, statues, and 
other objects of worship in Egypt, and a wholesale dc- 

1 See p. 490, 
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sfcruction of them was ordered throughout the king- 
dom. CJambysos died in Syria, it is thought by his 
own hand. 

MTiiAitnrsn (Darius) I., n.c. 521-480, — Outnbyses 
was succeeded by the son of Hyslaspes, whose chief 
desire seems to have been to conciliate his people and 
efface from their minds the cruelties and wanton de- 
struction caused by his predecessor, lb- respected 
their gods, supported (heir religion, and promoted 
education; he encouraged commerce, re-opened the 
canal from the Nile to the Uod Sea, and restored the old 
caravan route from Ooptos through the Ihuumamfil, 
valley to the sea-board, lie also erected a magnificent 
temple to Amen in the Oasis. In the 85th year of the 
reign of Darius the Egyptians revolted, expelled the 
Persians, and set up a native ruler, Kliabbash. This 
prince sneceeded for three years in holding his own 
against the conquerors. 

Xerxes I., b.o. 485-405. — Egypt was again con- 
quered by this king, who appointed his brother Ae.luc- 
menes governor. It is evident that in the meantime 
the Egyptians in the Delta were preparing for another 
revolt. 

AbtaxerxesT., n,c. 405 -425. — In the fifth year of the 
reign of Artaxerxes, Iuaros, king of Libya, together wdth 
an Athenian fleet of 200 ships, aided the Egyptians t o rise 
against the Persian domination. A desperate battle en- 
sued at Papremis, when lnaros slew Aclmimenes with his 
own hand; and shortly after' wards a Phoenician fleet sent 
to help the Persians was destroyed by the Athenians. 
The allies moved up the river toMemphi«,aud re-captured 
the old capital of the empire except the forlilication 
called ‘Anbu-hat’ (‘ Llie white wall’). Here the Persians 
held out so long that reinforcements under JViegabyzuB 
being sent to their aid, they pushed the Egyptians 
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inio tlie island of L’rosopitis, which the}' besieged for 
eiglileeu mouths, at the end of which time Megabyzus 
diverted the river and stranded their ships. The 
Athenians fled to Cyreue, and Iuaros, betrayed by his 
own people, was taken prisoner, sent to Persia, and there 
crucified. Ainyrltcus of Sal's, the Egyptian leader, 
managed to escape to the marshes, and there maintain 
his independence. 

Xisuxes 11., no. 425-4, and Darius II., b.c. 424- 
405. — There is nothing to record of the reigns of 
these kings except the gradual endeavour on the part 
of the Egyptians to throw off the Persian yoke. 

DYNASTY XXVIII. 

Amen-uut (Aaiyrtasus), b.c. 405-399.-— This king 
was probably the son of Pamiris and grandson of 
Amyr tarns the friend and ally of Iuaros, king of Libya. 
He revolted against Persia, and on the death of Darius 
II. Egypt became practically independent. He is the 
only king of this dynasty, for at his death the govern- 
ment passed into the hands of the princes of Mendes. 

DYNASTY XXIX. 

Niafaaurut I., b.c. 399-393. — At the time of this 
king’s accession Sparta was at war with Persia ; he 
therefore sent a fleet of 100 ships, laden with corn and 
arms, to the Lacedcemonians. Unfortunately it was 
intercepted at Rhodes by Conon, who commanded the 
Athenian fleet, and dispersed. 

Haker, b.c. 393-380 ; Psa-mut, b.c. 380 ; Hia- 
t'AAUitUT IT., B.c. 379. — There is but little to relate of 
these kings, and they are chiefly known for their 
alliances with the enemies of Persia. 
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DYNASTY XXX. 

With NjiKur-HoR-iiKii (Nectankuo) I., 13. c. 37 8 - 
SCO, commenced the last, dynasty of native kings of 
Egypt : his capital was Sehennytus. The Egyptians at 
this time possessed a large army of mercenaries, com- 
manded by Cliabrias, an Athenian. The Persians, who 
were now planning an invasion of the Delta, managed 
to persuade the Athenians to recall both Cliabrias and 
the mercenary troops, and also to send J phi crates, with 
20,000 men, to the help of their general Pharnabazus. 
It took two years to equip this invading army, which 
numbered, when complete, 200,000 barbarians, under 
the Persian command, and 20,000 Greeks, under that of 
Iphicrates. They arrived at the Mendesian mouth of the 
Nile, and at once scattered the Egyptians placed thereto 
guard the frontier. The Greek commander then wished 
to push on without delay to Memphis, but Pharnabazus 
refused ; this gave the Egyptians time to collect then- 
forces and win a pitched battle near Meades. The 
Persians re-embarked their soldiers and departed forth- 
with, and Iphicrates lied. This victory secured peace 
and independence to Egypt for some years, during which 
time art revived and temples and monuments were both 
erected and restored. 

T’e-heb (Tacuos), b.c. 304-3G1. — The short reign 
of this king was chieily occupied with warn against 
Persia. Tachos first of all made an alliance with 
Agesilaus, king of Sparta, and secured ’the help of a 
Greek fleet, commanded by Cliabrias. Contrary to the 
advice of the former, Tachos insisted upon going into 
Phoenicia in person, leaving his brother to take the 
government of tlie country. During the king’s absence 
his brother stirred up a revolt in Egypt, in which the 
son of the latter, then serving as a soldier with the army 
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i* 1 iurnicia, joint'd, and Agesilaus will] liis Greek mer- 
► w&naries, going over to tlie side of the pretender, over- 
threw Taclios, who sought refuge first at Sidon and 
then at the court of Artaxerxes, who received him 
kindly, and under whose protection he ended his days. 

Nekht-neb-ef (Nectanebo) II., b.c. 301-340. — 
This king’s first act was to defend himself against a 
rival prince of Mendes, who opposed him with an im- 
mense force of townsmen and artificers. Owing to the 
skill of Agesilaus Nectanebo was victorious. Tlie 
monuments of this period testify to the king’s love of 
art ; and it is evidenL that lie preferred to encourage art 
and sciences rather than secure his crown. The Per- 
sians again and again invaded Egypt, and at first un- 
successfully, owiug to the skill of the Greek generals in 
die pay of the Egyptian monarch. But at last Ochus 
in person appeared before Pelusium with an army of 
340,000 soldiers, and on the first repulse Nectanebo 
shut himself up in Memphis, and from thence fled into 
Napata. So fell the empire of the Pharaohs after the 
unparalleled duration of nearly 4,000 years.' — M. B.] 
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tiih NOiMiis of eisyit 


TILE NOMEH OF EGYPT ACCORDING TO THE LI NTH 
OF THE MONUMENTS. 

A. PaTOIUH ( U 1‘I‘Hlt EliVlT). 

(IAPITAM 

N(mr,a Dimm hi s 


llgyptiun Nuiucb 


I. T\*KiAh Aim 

ri. Tls-ltoK Tell 

III Ten Noklieb 

IV. TJaht Uiwb 

V, llmut r/obti 

VT. A ATf Tiuifcen'r 

i VJI. Hekuiim Hu 

vnr. Abt Abru 

IX. Awmr Apu 

X. Uat’ET TcIki 

XI. Ret Hlim-liotop 

XTI. TUP NoiM*nt*!i,ik 

XIU. Atki’-kiiijnt Huiub 
XI Y. ATKK-VUH Qoh 

XV. Tr\ Khmonmi 

XVI. Mkh-wAukt Jlubenmi 

XVI t i) HNL 

XVII [. Ravist Hu-safcnn 

XfX, Uab Pu-mnfVfc 

XX. A si- K HUNT RltlWtlHU 

XXI. Am-iuii amon-llur 

XXII. MATliN Tcp-nluit 


I 


tlioi'k Names 






MllUTll 

Apolhnopnlls Mitijuit 

Horns mill Iliulmr 

f'ldnthym, htlupnli s | 
Thebes, Herman Uus 
( 'oploi 

N ok lu ll I 

Aim'll- 11, uuul Aluk 

Ainsu 

tu inter nh 

li.it hot* 

/Umpalis /Vo vn 

llul hnr 

Ihiittos, Tiiu 

A tilinr 

i\iuopuL\ 

Atusii 

AphrotUtopalis 

llnthor 

lljip't le 

Ivhmnn 

AnfiiajioUs 

!1oi in 

i. ijrojiolis 

Ct we 

A]i-iml> 

HuMmr 

iln mojHilts 

'IVliull 

ihppmum 

1 '{i mm pul is 

llnitls 

A iipii 

.1 lukasfi thipohs 

A mm 

tuprhpnchm 

hob 

Jlcracleopollx Mtn/mi 

llor-slirll 



AphrtHlitojmlli 1 

J 1 llll 11 |L" 


B. Patomit (Lowi:u Euyit). 


Nouns 

(JAI'ITALH 



Egyptian Names 

! 

| Greek Names 


I. Akuii-ii et' 

Momiofer 

M mpfiis 

IT ah mill Sokliut 

ii. aa 

Spkliom 

| MopoU s 


III. Ambnt 

Menfcen-Hapi 

Apia 

Uatlnir-nnli 

IV. Sm-nra 

Toko, 

Canopus 

Atmm-Ha ami Nit 

V. SliPI-amiur 

Sa 

Am 

Nlfc 

VI. IUbet 

Kliremi 

Am* 


VII A MB, NT 

Sont-nefor 

Metrlh 

Iln 

vm Au'ito 

Tukofc 

Aelhrob 


ix. at'i 

Pa-Aiunr 

JIusiria 


X KA3CBM 

Hatnherab 

AlhribU 

llonii-klipntl- 

XI. KAHma 

XaUetea 

Kabam 

It Hail 

IhIs 

XII. ICat’hb 

T'obnolor 

Mvmtlos 


XUI. Hakat 

Anna 

IMinpolii 


XXV. Xhukt-auht 

Tan 

Tunis 


XV. Teuuti 

fn-Tulmti 

Hermopotla 

Tulmti 

XVI. KlIAB 

Fabancb-tufc 

Mentle * 


XVII, SAM-miuOTO'C 

Pa-kbon-on-Ami'ii 

JHusjmhs 


xvm. amkhkst 

Fa-Baati 

Jlubustis 


XIX. Ahpbu 

Pa-Nat’ 

Jiuto 

Uivt’ 

XX. Sept 

Qeaem 

Phacuasa 

Hopb 
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LTHT OF VALUES ANT) PRICES, ABOUT u.c. 1000. 

1 Ten = 10 A>/. 

1 Kct = 9-0909 grammes = 154 grams neatly (or ^ oz. Troy). 
1 Ten =90-959 „ = 1537 grains (above ^ lb. Troy). 


Table of the Estimated Value of Ancient Egyptian Uncoined Silver 
and Copper Money. Ratio of silver to rojyier, 1 SO. 


I Rjiitl.ui Weights 

Weight in (lmmiiie> 

Silver 

(1 SI.uk = 1 RlnlluipO 

| Copper 

' Ket 

i ,, 

3-0319 

Mink 

J’lniHV'e 

53* 

80' 

Walk 

Homiigo 

. 3 

4-3479 

— 

— 

A 

:i >> 

6-0638 

l 

G~ 

- 

i* 

i .. 

9-0959 

i 

GO 

— 

2 „ 

18-1918 

3 

20 

— 

4 

ft » 

27-2877 

4 

80 

— 

6 

4 „ 

36-3836 

6 

40 

— 

8 

!> „ 

45-4795 

8 

— 

— 


G „ 

54-5754 

9 

60 

■ 

12 

7 ,, 

63-6713 

11 

20 

— 

14 

« ,, 

72-7672 

12 

80 

— 

16 

9 

81-8631 

14 

40 

— 

18 

1 Ten 

90-959 

16 



— 

'mM 

2 ., 

181-918 

32 

. 

— 


3 „ 

272-877 

48 

— 

— 

sm 

4 „ 

363-836 

64 

— 

— 

SI 

• r > ,, 

154-795 

80 

— 

1 

— 

6 „ 

636-713 

96 

< 

1 

20 

7 „ 

727-672 

112 

— 

1 

40 

« „ 

818-631 

128 

— 

1 

60 


By the help of this Table the reader will find it easy to form 
a correct idea of the values and prices in the following List. 

The Ket of Silver corresponds to the Greek Didrachnon or 
Stater, and the Ket of Copper to the Ghalcus (= ;Jth of the Oboln.s). 
Accordingly the Copts translate the Greek didincluuon by Kid or 
Kite. 

1 HJavo cost 3 Ton, 1 Eel, silver, 

1 Ox „ 1 ICet, silver (= 8 Ten, copper). 

1 Goat cost 2 Ten, copper. 

1 I’ftir of Fowls (Geese?) cost j} Ten, copper. 
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ANOTENT EGYPTIAN PRICES 


500 Fisli, of a particular kind, cost 1 Kct, silver (=8 Ton, 
copper). 

800 Fish, of another kind, cost 1 Kei, silver. 

100 Fish, of a tint d kind, „ 1 „ „ 

1 Telia of Corn of Upper Egypt cost 5-7 Ten, copper. 

I Ilotep of Wheat cost 2 Ten, copper. 

4 ii n Wpelfc ,, 2 „ ,, 

5 Hin of Honey „ 4 „ „ 

(Hence 1 Tfin of Honey cost S Kot, copper.) 

365 lfin of TLoncy cost 3| Ten, silver. 

(Hence l Hin of Honey cost ICet, silver.) 

II ITin of Oil cost 17 Ten, copper. 

50 Acres (Met) of arable land cost 5 Ten, silver. 

1 Gardon land cost 2 Ton, silver. 

1 Knife cost 3 Ton, copper. 

1 Knzor „ l „ „ 


1 Metal Vessel, weighing 20 Ten, cost 40 Ten, copper. 

1 Ditto „ f> „ „ 18 „ „ 

l Ditto ,, 1 „ ,, .) ,, „ 

1 Apron of fine sUilF cost 3 Ten, copper. 

The month’s wages of an ordinary workman amounted to 5 Ton 
of copper. 

Tlio above values are derived from inscriptions, and thoro can bo 


no doubt as to the accuracy of I heir interprolalion. 
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AAH-T70TEP 

A AII-IIOTKl', Quoen, 117, 138 
AalniUh, 138 
- I„ 12(1-32 
- II., 446 

moaning ol, 128 
- Qnocn, 142 
the sailor, 9(5, 129 
- Lhc warrior, 133 
Ammi, (lie, 4, 47, 72, 100 
Aamu-Knlmk, the, 133 
‘ Ab,’ 101 

Abrl-ol-Ofti null, 197 
Abd-al-Latll, 22 
Abolia, the land of, 203 
Abesha, the laud of, 72 
Abhat, llio land of, 40 
Abton, 40 
Abfl Hoftsb, 22 

- Hltabol, 279, 280, 206, 298, 411 
Abu, sir, 41, 42 

Abj-dos, 19, 47, 69, 61, 03,78, 91, 290, 
309 

AclimmoiKSSt, 437, 448 
Aetna, 73 

•Adon/lhc, 101, 101, 281 
Agnthodannun, 13 
Agesilaus, 460 
Agriculture, 8 
Alii, tho land, 348 
At, King, 228-30 
— tho govern or, 225 
Akon, 73, 79 
Akhnns, 80 
Akita, 327, 348 
AlabastrOnpoiis, 230 
Alexander tho (Iroal, 421 
Aloxnndvin, 421 


ASBD 

Alexandria, the library of, 142 

Allurta, the Persian, 433 

Ama, mother of llcntu-hotep 1., 62 

— the oity of, 3J8 
Amnais I., 126-82 

— It, 44 (i 

Amen-ape, the governor, 226 
Amon-em-an, the architect, 290 
Amen-om-ant, tlie architect, 190 
Amen-em-apc, the chief priest., 849 
Araen-ein-hat I., 65 

— II., 65 

— ill., 74 

— 1V„ 79 

— the functionary, 52 
Amen-em-heb, the warrior, 1(13, 194 
Amen-liotep I., 132 

— IT., 194 

— III., 201 

— IV, 215 

— the architect, 209 

— the governor, 204, 226 

— the priesl, 00, 360 

— tho soldier, 198 
Amen-mesu, a rival king, 321 
Amen-Ra, 12, 13, 54, 118, 160 
Amoni, 122 
Ametii-sench, 64 
Ameniritis, Queen, 118, 420 
Araomi, King, 00 
Amoritcs, the, 137 

Anisu, the god, 436, 430 
An, 42 

Ana'ifcis, the goddess, 99 
Anatomy, a treatise on, 27 
Arranges, 137 
Anbu, 97 
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TNDKX 


AN1HB 

Anibe, rt l8 

Ankh-iies-uLon, tlio princosH, 2131 
Aukh-nos-pn-Mlon, the princess, 225 
Anklis-on-Ha-ueferl, Queen, 416 
Anna, 68, 97, 134. 

Anpu, 79 
Aulof, King, 51 

— tho priont, 1 57 
Antiquity ot Ugypi, 3 U nci[. 

Apcpi, King, 1 011 el try. 

Aporin, Ihu, 318 

Apet, 173 

Apia bulla, the, 380, 381 , 127 9 

— Hanoi uarioa, *11S) 

— - rtrawpluvgus, 426 

— stCla), 382- 1, 421-0 

— tombs, 43 

— worship, 21, 308 
Arabia I'Vli.v, 04 
Aram wino, 107 
Argo, tlio islarnl of, ill 
Ariau, tho I’hoiniehin, 102, 32!) 

Art, 6 

— JPhduuioian, 227 

— Sail o,4 22 

— • under Dynasty XII , 80-3 
Artaxerxea, 448-01 
Aryamlcs, 447 

Aslulod, 4tl 
Ashor, 100, 200 
Asintio prisoiu’W, 197 

Asiatics, llie, 80 
Aakalon, 187, 240 
Asphalt, 107 
Assn, 44 
Assasslf, 61 
Assliur, 168 
Assiflt, 92 

Assurhnnipal, llooorda of, 411-4, 
416-7 

Assyrians, tlio, 381 
Astaroth-Kurnaitn, 240 
Astarte, 99 

Astartha-Anartha, 288 
Astronomical table, mi, 840 
Aswftn, 0, 24, 40, 217 
Atn, 28 

Alaiuld, Bio Persian, 480 


CAMHV81OT 

Ati, 46 

AnpuMi, Llic prineo, 378, 379 
Avaris, 90, 106, 108, 111, 11 (i, 122, 128 


B A-KN-NETHIt, King, 29 
haul, 99 

Bfuil-Zephou, 111 
llaba, 121 
Dabylon, 163 
liahari, (i 

Halm oi' (iilend, 107 
Barknl, Ml,, 387 
Dns-relicfs (Kilsilis), 236 0 
Bashmutilos, 103 
lloditwi, the, 100, 137, 191 
liegig, 6!) 

lielian, Mm country of, 203 
Jlek, the arobitccl, 217 8 
liek-en-rnn-ef, King, 385 
IIckcn-KlionHU, 309-10 
llcki, 203 
Holbein, 98 
Borjius, 187 
Boh, tho god, 61, 99 
Bi, tho nobleman, 321 
Biamlles, 103 

Biltihi-ul-Mulftk, Ml, 229, 310, 340 
Biggoli, tho island of, 201, 308 
Bint-antha, tho prtnoess, 30 !), 3tti 
Blue-stone, 212 
llooolmrlH, King, 380 
‘ Book of tlio Kings,’ tlio, 8, 16 
Boon, 203 

Boundaries of Egypt under Tolmli- 
mos HI., i92 

Amon-holep III., 202 

Boundary atones, 0(1, 73, 80 
Jiriuk-making, 172 
Bubnstis, 91, 309, 376 
Burglaries in royal tom! is, 362 
Busins, 201 

Duto, tlio island of, 178 


C ALENDAR, tho, 466 
Camliyses, 437, 4 Hi, 417 
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CAMPAIGNS 

Campaigns against the — 

Annul- Kohak, lit.) 

Asiatics, \mtiini, 106, 114 
Assyrians, 445 
Canaanitish nations, 202 
Cushites, 02, 72, 133, 224 
Ethiopians, 202, 44 1 
Greeks (Oymir), HO 
ITorusha, 47, 0(i 
Inlmliitants of the Delia, 320 

‘ lied Land,’ 194 

ICnru, 198 

Khola, 198, 237-41, 21(i, 204, 
280 

Libyans, 20, .30, 320, 329 
Mftxyos, 820 
Mami, 50 
Nahnrain, 138, 198 
Nogroos, 05, 7 1 
Nubians, 07, 203, 444 
Phoenicians, 1 28 
ttutcnnu, 161, 195 
Hahir, 320 
Pali, 56 

Sliasn, 1.37, 140, 244 
Byrinn nations, 154, 221 
Thuhen, 133 

Canal between the Nile mid iho Red 
Sea, 433, 435, 414, 4J8 
Captives, employment or, 184 
Carohomish, 137, 146 
Carious, the, 310 
— and Golohians, 829 
Catalogue of couquorod. peoples at, 
Karuak, 162 

Cataract, the, at Kerman, 131 
Caucasian, tho, race, 2 
CancaHo-Coleluans, tho, 815 
Chabaa, M., 1, 2 
Ohahriaa, 460 

Character of the Egyptians, 9, 10 
Cheops, 33 

Chronology, Egyptian, 15, 120 
Cilicia, 107 

Cleopatra’s Noodle, 191 
Coolioioho, tho dike of, 20 
Coffins, 38, 51, 62 
Commerce, 188 


BbLESfEII 

Copper, 212 

Copies, tho city of, 52, 292, 435 
Oonon, 419 
Couit officials, 24 
Crocodilopolis, 78, 80, 180 
Croesus, king of Lydia, 440, 

Cush, tho land of, 19, 02, 131, 158, 
203, 204 

— kings of, 387 

— the queen of, 388 
Cushites, the, 2, 80 
Cyprus, 83, 158 


D amascus, 137 

Darina I., 432, 448 
— IX., 433, 419 
Dates, 107 

Do Rongfi, 1, 2, 80, 172 
Decree, tlio, of Canopus, 100 
Doir-ol-Jialinri, 141, 183, 359 
Deir-el-Mcdlneh, 21 1 
Delta, the, 0 
Demonology, 423 
Doudorah, 13, 40, 189 
Derr ( Pn-Iia , ), 818 
Destruction of monuments, 1JS 
Dike, the great, 20 
Diodorus, 443 
Dionysos, 12 
Divine kings, tho, 12, 13 
Dogs, 52 
Double crown, G 
Drnh-abO’l-Neggnb, 52 
Dynasties, 15 


■EARTHQUAKE, 29, 208 
Ebers, Prof., 27 
Eclipse of tbo moon, 381 
Edom, land of, 1ST 
Eleitbyia, 180 
Eiloithyiapoiis, 19 
El-Kob, 40, 90, 112, 121, 212, 308 
El-Lahdm, 76 
Elophantinfi, 0, 48, 72, 183 
Eleuthcrus, 137 
ElloBloli, 185 
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m) 


KNDUWMKMT 

Endowment of Km mile, 175 
lOharlmdilmi, 117 
Esneli, 1.1 

Kluliim; in colours, Mil 

El hum, '.Hi, 820 

Ethiopia, 3, 131, 1 38 

Ethiopian dyunsty, 387 

Ethiopians, 381 

Euphrates, 133 

Eusebius, 443 

Exodus, the*, 31 K 

Expedition, the, to Find, 1 13-8 


F'AMILY oE UnnihuH U., 308 
J- Famine, a seven years’, 12 1 2 
Fay fun, the, fill, 75, 7(1 
Feasts, yearly lisl of, 185 

— of Amen, 1(10 

— of the dead, 71, 18(1 

— of viotory, 1 00 
Female rights, 2i) 

Fenekli, the, 1 111 
Festival of Amen, the, 105 
Flout, Athenian, the, 4 18 

— Egyptian, the, 143, 327, 4M, till, 
449 

— Phuonioinn, the, 4 18 
Fortifications, 108 
Fort it mas of— 

Akorith, 195 
Arhiatli, 105 
IChetam, 317 
Itfthan, 288 
Kflmmoh, 79, 181, 197 
Ni, 195 
On, 101 
Qnsr Ibrtia, 73 
lint hen, 100 
Sckom-klm-knn-lln, 89 
Scmneli, 73, 79 

— ruins of, 31 
Fortrosses of Aaluuos I,, 12!) 


G ATE towers, 100, 101 

Claleways, ihe, or, Knrimk, 170 
Gaututi the district of, 320 


mini emu , st 

U.r/n, 317 

(le-rfi-a-io-pi, Queen, 105 
(ieimanieus, 152 
(Jen lion, ,120 
Unlit, 02,212 
Uold-dif>}>hm, 201 
(told mines, 287-8 
Uovernni.s, 21 

ttrecks, the, in E#ypt, 121 rl s< l i/. 

Iiealy with the, 4 1 1 
Uiiiinlafiii, Cape, 1 II, 220 


A-I’.ENNU, 230 
lla-Hnteii, 230 
lla-lTar, !I0 
llutipi Qmidil, 224 
linker, Kin#, 44!) 

I tall or Ancestors, Ihe, 182 

- of Itubnslltes, 377 81 

— or Pillars, (lie, 108, 180, 19!) 
ITanminnutl, the wtlley of, 40, 52, 53, 

78, III, 292, 435 
llnpi, 29 
IInj.it, 209 

‘ Ilai| ’ (/»■;»#«), 70, 110 
Hnq-Khasu ( fli/hos ), 103 
llnrnbtit-ol-Madffmeli, 1!) 
llitrom, Ihe, conspiracy, 335 rt net/. 
Ilannaohis, 38, 1!)!) . 

Kulhor, 40, 54, 1 1!) 

Uatsliepsn, Queen, 1 10, 142, 171, 181 

llo-lm, (He. land or, 00, 73, 79 

HehrewH, the, 120, 318 

lleplmtstoH, 12 

Ifelinpolis, 58, 1)7 

Uer-luir, 300, 304 

‘ llor-pit., 1 tlie, 101, 239, 303 

IFcrueleopolis, 80 

Hermes, 1 2 

Tloriuontliis, 186 

[[ermopolls,39 

UorodotuB, 11,50,70, 111) 

1 llorshoshla,’ the, 25 
Hernsha, the, 47 
llusop, 7 
111, 201, 220 

lIluh-prleRt of Nokheh, 198 
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II1NLH 

Hindi, It) 

Ilipponmi, 2110 
llittites, 137 

• lioly Land 1 (1W), 51, Ifi'.l 
Honey, 107 

lIor-Anisu-nokhl, t lie yod, ill 
llor-oru-hob, 1 23, 225 
— Iviny;, 230-0 
lior-i'in-Ulm, 88, lil!) 
Ilor-Sliesii, 11 
Horse, 139 
IJor-lolef, 3!) 
iroriiH, 12, 1 1, 51, 1 17 
II n, 38 

Humboldt, A, von, 208 
Him!, 27, 33 

Hyksns, thu, 10 J 

Hymn to (lioKnn, 221 


Tilliim (Ama), 318 
J- Im-liotop, 21, 211 
Inures, king ol Libya, 118, 419 
Incense, M3, 118 
— trees, 110 
Indian Ocean, the, 113 
Inhobiptionb 
MEM 01UAT,, 50, 11(1, 313 
OlIKLIHK: 

On, 59 

Karnak, 190, 191 
Book : 

Asvviln, (17, 110, 217 * 
Ellosleh, 159 
Kerman, 131 
Khu-aten, 222-4 
KonoBBo, 198 
Korotiko, 50 

mins, 202 

Kelifil, 322 
Hemueli, 75, 89 
Sinai, 191 
Tftrali, 130, 131 
Stone : 

Abydos, 370-3 
Boundary atoneB, 73 
Cataract (Second), 298-1 
KOban, 288-92 


ISIS 

Tanis, 10 
Temple : 

Abydos, 187, 188, 258-03 
Doir-el-liuhari, HO 
lil-Knb, 112 
Ul-Kharyeb, 132, 133 
Kak, 210 

Karnak, 154-8, 101, 108, 171, 
177, 178-80, 205-9, 311-5, 

350-2, 373-5 
Toaiii : 

39, 13, 63, 07, 78 
of Anilines, 1 1 1 rt mi/., 131 
Aalunns Penniiklicb, 128 
Ainen-em-liob, 183-5 
Balia, 121 
Meri, 05 

Nefer-liolep, 230 
Ponni, 347 
Sonrnnt, 112-3 

lNSClUI'TIONS AT 

Abd-el-Gflrnali, 173 
Abydos, 370-3 
GOrnah, 220-7 
Silsilis, 377-9 
Suez, 435 
Thebes, 60, SOG-8 
In 

Uisteh Palace, 169-71 
Hall of Ancestors, 182 
Louvre, 64 
Off 

A priest, 489-41 
Amenhotsp, son of Ilapn, 201 
Ameni, 60 
Hnnnu, 58 
llor-em-hob, 231-3 
King Nut, 400-10 
Pianklii, 390-405 
• Ptolemy (satrap), 188 
Ro-Hathor, 65, 06 
Una, 49 

Ut’a-Uor-resenet, 130-2 
Inundation, height of, 75, 89 
lphicrates, 450 

M-em-khcb, tho princess, 361 
Isi-nofor, Queen, 308 
Isis, 11 
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1N111CX 


.) AMNIA 

J AMNIA, 137 
Jeiobonm, 376 
Jerusalem, Uu* sack of, 37S 
Jewellery of Queen Aali-lmlep, 117 
Joppa, 1117 

Joseph, 02, 130, 123, 121 
Joseph ns, 101, 11!) 

,lna mi«l Tima, 211 
Jnbiloo, tho royal, 212 
— the, of lhimhcs'LL, 308 


K A-KAM, 28 

Ka-inoii-llu, I’rinco, 1)2 
Ka-Ita-nmat, (lie priutv-H, 373, 3firt 
Kadosh, 137 

— the battle of, 239, 2(13 
tlio goddess, 99 
Kulinni, the, 98 
Kale, 209 
Kali, 184 

Karnes, llio prince, 1 17 
Karalt, 6, 83 

ICarnak (Ajiri), 6G, 99, 173 0, 180.2, 
180, 197 
Kara, 181 
Kasli (?), M7 
Kazan, the, 139, 239 
Kofa, tho land of, 109 
IClia-aukh-lta, King, 89 
Kbn-kau-lla, 72 
Klmbhash, 429, 438, 418 
Khaf-lta, 30 
Khamhal, 212 
Klmmnas, 22, 198, 287,308 
Khar, the, 4, 102, LOO, 323 
Kliaru, the, 103 
Khofren, 80 

Klient-hen-nofur, tho land of, 134 
IChenli, 212 
Khoper, 199 
Khosem, tho, 188 

Khota, tho, 6, 137, 168, 237-40, 317 
Klietara, 90, 299, 320 
Klioli, 92 

Khnom-lta, 13, 74, 181 
KUnum-ab-Ba, 16, 438, 431 
Khnum-hotep, 07-9 


MAIC ATKN 
Ivhu-alen, 217, 223 
Khu-meimu, 101 
Khn-n-atou, 210 cl tcq. 
hhaa, 48 
liluifu, 33-0 
Ki, 191 

* King’s sons of (lush, 1 130, 319 

ICiti, the, 102 

Konosso, 02, 198 

Korosko, 0(1 

Ko-soir, 292 

Kronas, 13 

Kuban, 288 

Kftmmoh, 7!t, 76, 811 

T AHYltlNTlI, I he, 71, 715, 77 
1 J Jink)*, tho saeied, 200 
Mon'/aleli, 102 
Morris, 71, 7(1, 77 

— Tiilonis, 90 
hatopolis, 180 

I, aw of remalo Hnooeftslon, 7, 29 

Lelopnlis, 48 

I, oiler of 1’anliesa, 299 

— of JtauiBOH Kill., 367 

— showing Semitic iulluenue, 303 
Loydou, 91 

Library, tho royal, 319 
Tilhu, llio, 4 
Libya, 79 

Libyans, llio, 4, 80, 96 

— and their allies, 310 
Limes lone, 60 
Linen, 167 

Lion, tho royal, 287 
Lions, 212 

List of conquered peoples in Haw 
sos IIT.’s time, 332-3 

— of feasts, 334-6 

— of tribute, 286 
Luqsor, 290 

M A, tlio, 806 

Maat-noferu-lta, Qncon, 300 
Mafkat, 32, 02, 78, 79, 214 
Mali, tlio nemo of, 72 
Mak-aton, tlio princess, 222 
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MANKTltO 
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